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oe The Case for Incense submitted to His Grace the Arch- 
ok bishop of Canterbury on behalf of the Rev. H. 


Westall on Monday, May 8, 1899; together with 
a Legal Argument and the Appendices of the Experts. 
(London, 1899.) 


THERE is generally great inconvenience, and sometimes 

personal insecurity, in commenting on cases which are sub 

judice. In the ordinary course we should have hesitated to 

ae infringe the salutary rule prescribing silence until the decision 

is given. Circumstances, however, have somewhat forced 

our hand. In the first place, the question of the legality of 

incense is one that raises widespread interest ; the decision 

of the archbishops is looked forward to with manifest eager- 

ness and anxiety. It would be peculiarly unfortunate if 

that decision fell on minds uninformed as to the real points 

at issue. We think, in any case, it would have been useful 

to sum up, as it were, the real arguments for and against 

incense as they disclosed themselves at the recent hearing ; 

but the reasons for doing so have been made imperative by 

the publication of Mr. Westall’s statement in the above 
form. 

That Case, as indeed appears from its title, is in the spruce 
condition in which it was submitted on May 8, not in the 
somewhat battered shape in which it finally emerged on 
May 13. Except so far as regards the pre-Reformation 
history of incense, and its symbolism, the Case has no 
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pretence to impartiality. This is not a matter for blame: it 
is the Case for Incense. We think it a pity, however, that 
before publication some of its more palpable inaccuracies 
were not corrected; their existence and retention make 
criticism the more necessary. We shall endeavour to readjust 
the balance—not by stating the case on the other side, but 
by sifting and summing up the arguments used on both sides 
at the Hearing. By doing this we are sure we shall not be 
embarrassing the ultimate decision; we hope, rather, we 
may so be able to do something towards paving the way for 
its comprehension and acceptance. 

The first question for consideration must be, What is the 
precise use of incense claimed to be legal? The answer as 
given by Mr. Westall will be found at p. 2 of the Case: 


‘In regard to the use of incense, I have to state that incense is 
burnt in the accustomed manner at processions ; during the celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion, at the Approach to the Altar, at the 
Gospel, at the Offertory, and at the Consecration ; and at Evensong 
on Festivals at the Magnificat.’ 


Having regard to the absence of any evidence of custom 
since the coming into use of the First Prayer Book of 
Edward the Sixth, ‘the accustomed manner’ can only mean, 
and was taken by both sides to mean, the accustomed manner 
prior to that book. As, however, there were slight variations 
at that time between the different ‘ Uses’ or forms of service, 
the appellants accepted the Sarum Use as embodying their 
view of the accustomed manner of burning incense: and in 
order to narrow the issues, the discussion was confined to 
the burning of incense during the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. 

According to the Sarum Use incense was burnt three 
times during Mass. First, during the Approach to the 
Altar. Here, the Priest having said the psalm /uwdica and 
various sentences, the ministers went up to the Altar with the 
Taper-bearers and Thurifer, the Priest’s Confession and Abso- 
lution were said. The Priest gave the Deacon and Sub-Deacon 
the kiss of peace. Then the Priest went up to the Altar, 
saying a prayer, kissed the Altar and signed himself. Then 
the Deacon put incense in the censer, and said first to the 
Priest, ‘Bless.’ And the Priest replied : 

‘The Lord. By Him may this incense be blessed, in Whose 
honour it shall be burned. In the name of the Father, &c. Zhen 
the Deacon, ‘handing him the censer, kisses his hand, and the Priest 
incenses the midst, and either side of the Altar, first on the right part, 
afterwards on the left, and intermediately in the midst. Then the 
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Deacon incenses the Priest, and after this the Priest kisses the text or 
book out of which the Sub-Deacon executes his ministry.’ ' 


Meanwhile the choir, having finished the Introit, proceeded 
with the Kyrie; and the real service then commenced with 
the ‘Glory be to God on high.’ The second use of incense was 
immediately before the Gospel. The Epistle was followed by 
the singing of the Gradual (being a verse from Scripture 
with a response), the Alleluja, and the Sequence, which was a 
hymn. On certain days the Tract, consisting of verses from 
Scripture, replaced the Alleluja and Sequence. After these 
had been sung, the Deacon, before he went to read the Gospel, 
incensed the Altar in the midst only. Then followed blessings 
of the Text, and of the water which was to be mixed with the 
wine. Then the Deacon passed through the midst of the 
choir, solemnly holding the Text in his left hand, the Taper- 
bearers and Thurifer, and, on double feasts, the Cross, going 
before ; and the Thurifer stood behind the Deacon during the 
reading of the Gospel. The third use of incense was at the 
Oblation. Here, after the prayer of oblation, the Priest 
received the censer from the Deacon, and incensed the sacrifice 
thrice in the form of a cross, and round the chalice and sacrifice ; 
and then he incensed the place between himself and the Altar, 
saying meanwhile, ‘ Let my prayer be set forth, O Lord, as 
the incense in the sight of Thy Majesty.’ The rubric then 
proceeded as follows : 

‘ After this, the Priest is incensed by the Deacon, and the Sub- 
Deacon gives him the Text to kiss: then the acolyte incenses the choir : 
beginning with the rulers; then the upper grade on the decani side 
[beginning with the Dean himself in Cathedrals, or if he be absent 
at the nearest stall|; then the upper grade on the cantoris side; then 
the lower grades in like manner; the boy bowing to each one as he 
incenses him, the Sub- Deacon following with the Text for each one to 
kiss. If the Bishop celebrate, and it be a double feast, two boys go 
with the censers, and two Sub-Deacons with two Texts. But when 
the Nicene Creed is not said, the choir ts not incensed. This done, the 
Priest goes to the right corner of the Altar, and washes his hands say- 
ing—‘ Cleanse me, O Lord, from every defilement of mind and 
body ; that I may be able purely to perform the Holy work of the 
Lord.” Zhe Deacon in the meantime incensing the Altar at the left 
corner thereof, and the relics in the accustomed manner, 


It will be noticed that in addition to the above three 
censings, Mr. Westall also uses incense at the Consecration, 
There seems to be no evidence that incense was so used in 


1 See The Liturgy of the Church of Sarum, translated from the Latin 
by Charles Walker. 
v4 
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England other than a document dated in 1304 pointing toa 
special benefaction attached to Chichester Cathedral for 
maintaining the use of incense at the elevation (p. 80). This 
particular burning of incense, therefore, obviously stands on a 
weaker footing than the rest. 

Now, having ascertained what is meant by the ‘accustomed 
manner,’ and keeping in mind an admission properly made in 
the Case (p. 141) that the use of incense, in order to be lawful, 
must be connected with the ministrations ordered by the 
present Prayer Book, let us turn to the Prayer Book and see 
how far the ministrations which in the Sarum Missal involved 
the use of incense are retained. The directions for the formal 
Approach to the Altar, the preparatory prayers, the blessing 
of the incense, the Introit and Kyrie are all omitted ; and the 
actual service which formerly commenced with the Gloria in 
Excelsis now commences with the Lord’s Prayer. The 
Gradual, the Alleluja, the Sequence and Tract which pre- 
ceded the reading of the Gospel are all omitted. The whole 
ceremony of oblation, except so far as it finds a faint echo in 
the present Prayer for the Church Militant, is swept away. 
The sentence ‘Let my prayer be set forth’ &c. is omitted, 
as is also the Lavabo. These various changes and omissions 
were of course strongly relied on by those who argued against 
the use of incense, and we shall have to return to them later ; 
but we will indicate at once how the point is met. It is said 
that though the particular prayers are gone, the ministration 
to which the use of incense was originally attached, remains 
substantially the same. It is true that the Approach to the 
Altar with its accompanying prayers is no longer formally 
retained, but the Altar has to be got to in some way or other ; 
and by a natural and proper instinct of reverence the approach 
is made with some degree of solemnity, and therefore of 
ceremony. It is a common practice for the Priest to kneel, 
and veil his face in private prayer as he approaches: this is 
not an additional ceremony, but a necessary, or at least an 
allowable, ceremonial adjunct to the ministration which is 
commencing ; and the censing of the Altar and of the Priest at 
this point is claimed as a ceremonial adjunct of the same 
nature, though perhaps somewhat different in degree (p. 145). 
Again, the reading of the Gospel has always been done with 
great solemnity: the accompanying details are merely cere- 
monial adjuncts; and although some of them have been 
abolished, there is no reason why incense should not be 
retained (p. 146). So, too, at the Offertory. The integral 
parts of the ceremony of the Offertory are the placing of the 
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bread and wine on the Altar, and the prayer for the acceptance 
of the oblations, and these remain the same as in the Mass. 
The ministration is in substance the same; and there is no 
reason why the ceremonial adjunct should not continue 
(p. 147). Here we get in fact to what is the main position of 
the appellants : namely, that the burning of the incense is not 
a ceremony, but a ceremonial adjunct—merely part of the 
ornamentation of the service ; and that while we cannot go 
outside the four corners of the Prayer Book in respect of ser- 
vices, we are allowed, or perhaps even obliged, to employ such 
adornments of the services as were accustomed to be used 
under the Sarum Use and are not inconsistent with those 
services. 

So we arrive at a clear field of fight. Questions of primi- 
tive or Catholic user, of use by the Eastern or the Nestorian 
Churches, of the general use or abuse of symbolism, are cer- 
tainly interesting, and may be relevant from a subordinate 
point of view ; but the principal issue, and the one with which 
we shall mainly concern ourselves, narrows itself to this: 
Does the Prayer Book, or does it not, prescribe or allow in its 
ministrations the ceremonial use of adjuncts which are not 
expressly mentioned in it, but which admittedly formed part 
of similar ministrations under the Sarum Use ? 

The argument for the affirmative proposition is twofold. 
Firstly, it is said, that the rubric commonly known as the 
Ornaments Rubric enjoins the ceremonial use of incense. 
Secondly, that apart from that rubric, the Prayer Book no- 
where forbids the ceremonial use of incense, and that omission 
in the case of ceremonial adjuncts is permission. 

The Ornaments Rubric in the present Prayer Book is as 
follows : 

‘ And here it is to be noted that such ornaments of the Church 
and of the Ministers thereof at all times of their ministration shall be 
retained and be in use as were in this Church of England by the 
Authority of Parliament in the Second Year of the Reign of King 
Edward the Sixth.’ 


The Act of Uniformity (13 & 14 Charles II. c. 4), how- 
ever, to which the present Prayer Book is annexed, by sect. 24 
enacts that the several previous Acts of Uniformity shall 
stand in full force to all intents and purposes whatsoever for 
the establishing and confirming of the annexed book. The 
Act of Uniformity of Elizabeth (1 Eliz. c. 2) which re- 
established the use of the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
contains the following proviso (sect. 25) : 
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‘Provided always and be it enacted that such ornaments of the 
church and of the ministers thereof shall be retained and be in use 
as was in this church of England by authority of parliament in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth until other order 
shall be therein taken by the authority of the queen’s majesty with 
the advice of her commissioners appointed and authorised under the 
great seal of England for canons ecclesiastical or of the metropolitan 
of this realm.’ 


The Prayer Book published under this last Act contained the 
following Ornaments Rubric : 


‘And here is to be noted that the Minister at the time of the Com- 
munion and at all other times in his ministration shall use such 
ornaments in the church as were in use by authority of parliament 
in the second year of the reign of King Edward the VI. according 
to the act of parliament set in the beginning of this book.’ 


The Act of Parliament set out at the beginning of this book 
of Elizabeth was, of course, the 1 Eliz.c. 2; and this same 
Act of Elizabeth was also set out at length immediately pre- 
ceding the present Prayer Book in the schedule to the Act 
of Uniformity of Charles II. The Ornaments Rubrics both 
of the Prayer Book of Elizabeth and of the present Prayer 
Book are in fact explanatory notes of the effect of the above 
proviso in the statute of Elizabeth.'! They have, so far as 
we are aware, always been treated so; and the argument at 
the Hearing proceeded on the basis that the proviso in the 
statute of Elizabeth, which is slightly more general in its 
terms than the actual rubrics, governs the question of orna- 
ments. Neither side relies on any particular significance in 
the words ‘as was.’ These words are in the original Act 
written over an erasure, and are probably a mere grammatical 
blunder ; and it will be noticed that the rubrics have ‘as 
were. Both sides agree that the words ‘ as was in this Church 
of England’ mean ‘as were used in the Church of England’ 
at the time indicated, whatever that time may be. But here 
all agreement ends. The appellants say that the reference 
in the Ornaments Proviso to the second year of Edward VI. 
is addressed to ornaments used in the actual second year. 
There can be but little doubt that censers were used through- 
out that second year ; therefore they are ornaments now to 
be had in use. This is a straightforward and strong argu- 
ment, and one that at first sight looks almost irresistible. 
A careful reading, however, of the proviso makes us pause. 
In the first place we have the words ‘ by authority of parlia- 


1 Westerton v. Liddell, Moore, p. 159. 
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1899 
ment’; the ornaments in use are to have been so in use ‘by 
authority of parliament.’ 

Now there was in use by Royal Proclamation in that second 
year of Edward VI. an Order of Communion, under which the 
ornaments of the Mass remained in use ; and we find at p. 14 of 
the Case a suggestion that this Order received parliamentary 
authority from the 31 Henry VIII. c. 8, giving statutory 
authority to the king’s proclamations. As a matter of fact 
this latter statute had been repealed in the preceding year, as 
was pointed out at the Hearing; and it is clear that the 
Order of Communion does not satisfy the words ‘ by authority 
of parliament.’ There is no doubt, however, that the orna- 
ments which were in use in the second year were properly 
authorized according to ecclesiastical law by various canons 
and constitutions forming part of the common law of the 
Church, and it is said that these canons and constitutions 
received parliamentary force sufficient to satisfy the words 
‘by authority of parliament’ under the 25 Henry VIII. c. 19, 
the well-known Act of the Submission of the Clergy. This Act, 
which prevents the enactment of any fresh canons without 
the royal licence, states in its preamble that divers canons 
theretofore enacted were thought to be prejudicial to the 
royal prerogative, and repugnant to the laws of the realm ; it 
then empowers the king to nominate thirty-two persons to 
examine those canons, and provides that such of them as 
shall be approved by the king and this commission shall, after 
receiving the royal assent, be continued and obeyed. It con- 
cludes with the following proviso (Statutes of the Realm, iii. 
462): 

‘Provided also, that such canons, constitutions, ordinances, and 
synodals provincial being already made, which be not contrarient or 
repugnant to the laws statutes and customs of this realm nor to the 
damage or hurt of the king’s prerogative royal shall now still be 
used and executed as they were afore the making of this Act till such 
time as they be viewed searched or otherwise ordered and deter- 
mined by the said two and thirty persons, or the more part of them, 
according to the tenor form and effect of this present Act.’ 


Although a commission was ultimately appointed, it never 
reported, or rather its report never became binding ; and it is 
this proviso that is relied on as giving statutory authority to 
the ornaments in use in the second year. The true meaning 
of this proviso is said on the other side to be that the canons 
were to be kept effective until the reformation of the canon 
law was accomplished, but not to receive any authority addi- 
tional to what they had before the Act; and two further 
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statutes are relied on. By the 27 Henry VIII. c. 15 the king 
was empowered to nominate a similar commission, the original 
power being evidently considered to be spent, but only for a 
period of three years ; and the Act contains a similar proviso 
continuing the existing canons—a proviso seemingly unneces- 
sary if these canons had received statutory authority by the 
25 Henry VIII. Again, this power not having been acted 
on, the 35 Henry VIII. c. 16 empowered the king during his 
life to nominate a similar commission, and enacted, that until 
such time as this commission had accomplished its work, the 
accustomed canons should be put in use for the time within 
the king’s dominions, and that the ministers of them should 
not incur any damage for the due exercising of them ; further, 
that the laws devised by the commission and duly proclaimed 
under the great seal were to be alone used as the king’s laws 
ecclesiastical of the realm. It was urged at the Hearing, that 
it would be a very singular thing to give the canons per- 
manent statutory authority, while the provisions for cor- 
recting them were merely temporary ; also that statutory 
authority would hardly be given to canons which, if approved 
by the commission, would actually suffer a diminution in 
authority, becoming the king’s laws ecclesiastical instead of 
forming part of the laws of the realm. Queen Mary’s 
Articles, also, of 1553 ordered her bishops to put in execution 
all canons used in the time of Henry VIII., and do not 
refer to any statutory authority. 

The answer of the appellants to this contention is that, 
even if the canons have not statutory force, the words ‘ by 
authority of parliament’ in the Ornaments Proviso are 
used in an informal way, and are satisfied by the authority 
contained in the 25 Henry VIII. to continue the use of the 
then existing canons. The weight of this answer must not 
be judged by the tenuity of its statement ; for considering the 
loose way in which Acts of Parliament are even now drafted, 
it would be a mistake to expect great accuracy of expression 
in an Act of 1558. It must be pointed out, however, that the 
sufficiency of this answer is vital to the success of the appel- 
lants’ contention which we are now considering ; for if they 


are wrong on this point, then there were no ornaments in use 
in the second year of Edward VI. ‘by authority of par- 


liament,’ and the conclusion becomes, as we shall see, inevitable 
that the Ornaments Proviso must point to the ornaments in 


use under the first Act of Uniformity. If, however, their 
answer is a satisfactory one, and it be considered that the 
ornaments authorized by the canons were in use in the second 
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year ‘by authority of parliament, we arrive at the real 
positive argument against the appellants’ construction of the 
Ornaments Proviso. 

That construction depends on the proviso being read as 
referring to ornaments in use in the second year by authority 
of parliament. It would in fact be greatly strengthened if 
the words ‘by authority of parliament’ had followed instead 
of preceding ‘in the second year of the reign of King Ed- 
ward the Sixth.’ The contention on the other side is that 
the proviso refers to ornaments which were used by authority 
of the Act of Parliament passed in the second year of the 
reign of King Edward VI.: namely, the Act of Uniformity 
which established the First Prayer Book. 

In considering this important point we can eliminate any 
question of the virtues of a comma after ‘by authority of 
parliament’; for in the schedule to the Act of Uniformity of 
Charles II., where both the Act of Elizabeth and the present 
Prayer Book are set out, the proviso happens to be punctuated ; 
and there is no comma at that place, while in the rubric there 
is one. No conclusion can therefore be drawn from the 
commas. Now the first argument against the proviso refer- 
ring to Edward’s Act of Uniformity is that no Act of Parlia- 
ment could have referred to another in so cumbrous a fashion 
(p. 13). This argument, however, was displaced by showing 
that in at least two instances a similar expression was used. 
In 3 Charles I. c. 1, sect. 7, we have these words: ‘ And 
whereas also by authority of parliament in the twenty-fifth 
year of King Edward III. it is adjudged and enacted’ &c., 
the Act of Parliament referred to being 25 Edward III. st. 5, 
sect. 4. And in 1 Mary, st. 3, c. 10 we find the words ‘ by 
the authority of parliament in the same second year, the 
reference being to a local Act (2 & 3 Edward VI., No. 55) for 
uniting the two parishes of Ongar and Greenstead. Allow- 
ing, however, that ‘ by authority of parliament in the second 
year’ does refer to an Act of Parliament, it is still urged 
by the appellants that the words cannot refer to the first Act 
of Uniformity of Edward VI. on the ground that this Act of 
Uniformity was not passed, or at all events did not take 
effect, until the third year. 

Their argument is briefly as follows. The second regnal 
year of Edward VI. began on January 28, 1548, and ended 
on January 27, 1549. The session of parliament in which 
the Act of Uniformity was passed began on November 24, 
1548, ze. in the second year, and ended on March 14, 1549, 


é.e.in the third year. The king was only once present during 
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the session: namely, on March 14, 1549, the day of pro- 
rogation ; the strong presumption, therefore, is said to be that 
the Act of Uniformity, together with the other Acts of that 
session, received the royal assent on March 14 in the third 
year. In any case, however, the Act did not pass its third 
reading until January 21, 1549, and the Prayer Book which 
it established was not to come into use until June 9, 1549, or, 
if it might be had sooner, then within three weeks from a 
copy being procured; so that the ornaments under this 
Prayer Book were not in use in the second year (p. 13). The 
argument on the other side involves a somewhat minute 
examination of the original Acts and the original Journals. 
The Bill was read a first time in the House of Lords on 
January 7, 1549,a second time on the roth, and a third time on 
the 15th. The first reading in the Commons was on January 17, 
the second on the 19th, the third on the 2Ist, and on 
January 22, five days before the end of the second year, the 
Bill was sent up by the Commons to the Lords. In the 
original Journals of the House of Lords against the entry of 
the Bill having been sent up by the Commons is written 
‘Expe. It is doubtful whether this means ‘expedienda’ or 
‘eapedita.’ The latter word, or rather the word ‘ erfedit,’ is 
written against many Bills at this time ; we are not aware of 
any other example of ‘ ezfe.’ We find, however, that in one 
case—that of the Bill for the Attainder of the Duke of 
Norfolk and the Earl of Surrey, when the royal assent was 
given by commission—the words ‘ztague expedita est’ are 
written against it. Again, the word ‘eapedit’ is written 
against every Bill in the session which began on January 23, 
1551, either against its third reading in the Lords or its 
return from the Commons. According to the House of 
Lords’ Journals the king was not present at all that session, 
and we know from the king’s Journal that the royal assent, 
although not so mentioned, was given by commission. On 
the other hand, the word ‘exfedit’ is sometimes written 
against Bills to which the king’s assent was undoubtedly 
given on the last day of the session. We think, therefore, 
that at present no very definite argument can be based 
on the insertion of the ‘ezfe. It is very possible, how- 
ever, that the royal assent may have been given by com- 
mission. Although in the printed Journals the list of Acts 
passed in the session follow the entries of March 14, the date 
of prorogation, this is merely done for convenience, and is 
not so in the original Journals, where they are on a separate 
page. It was suggested by Mr. Perry in his well-known 
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book on Church Ornaments that the giving of the royal 
assent in the middle of a session was believed, zfso facto, to 
terminate the session. Henry VIII., however, gave his assent 
to the Bill for the attainder of Catherine Howard in the 
middle of a session; and this same question was raised in 
the House of Commons in 1554 and answered in the nega- 
tive. The Protector Somerset was present nearly every day, 
and he may have exercised some general authority in the 
giving of the royal assent. We think the right conclusion on 
this point of royal assent is that at present the date of royal 
assent cannot be determined one way or the other. There 
were certainly reasons for speed ; but, as we have said, there 
were only five days of the second year left when the Bill was 
returned to the House of Lords ; and we do not think that 
the entry by Edward VI. in his Journal for the second year— 
that a parliament was called when a uniform order of prayer 
was instituted—can really affect this conclusion. 

It is next argued, however, that whatever the date of the 
royal assent, every Act of Parliament was dated as of the 
day on which the session began. The date of the Act of 
Uniformity was therefore November 24, 1548, well within the 
second year. Here we are on firmer ground. It is undoubt- 
edly the fact that until the 33 Geo. III. c. 13, which, on 
account of its obvious inconvenience, altered the rule, the 
date of the session became the date of every Act passed dur- 
ing that session. It is said, however, that the Act was only 
to come into operation at the date fixed for the use of the 
Prayer Book, namely June 9, 1549, or within three weeks 
from the date of obtaining a copy of the book, and that it is 
therefore an Act of the third year. But this is a confusion of 
thought : its authority dates from November 24, 1548, though 
what is to be done under it with respect to the Prayer Book 
is postponed until a date in 1549: and, as a matter of fact, 
the Act contains a pardon for certain offenders, the effect of 
which is not postponed to any future date. If we look for 
an example of an Act to which the royal assent was given 
in the third year being referred to as of the second year, 
we shall find it in the statute 1 Mary, st. 3,c. 10; for the 
Act there referred to as of the second year of Edward VI. 
did not pass its third reading, and could not therefore have 
received the royal assent, until the third year. And when we 
find that the second Act of Uniformity (5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 1, 
sect. 5) refers to the first Act as made in the second year, we 
think there can be no reasonable doubt that the first Act of 
Uniformity answers the description of ‘authority of parlia- 
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ment in the second year of the reign of King Edward the 
Sixth,’ 

The only remaining argument, so far as we know, on this 
point is that Dr. Sandys, afterwards Archbishop of York, in 
writing to Dr. Parker says, referring to the Elizabethan book, 
‘ The last Book of Service is gone through with a proviso to 
retain the ornaments which were used in the first and second 
year of King Edward the Sixth’ (p. 15). We cannot help 
thinking, however, that this letter is rather against the con- 
struction it is quoted to support, for it looks as if the writer 
had in his mind the distinction between the 5 & 6 Edw. VI., 
which established the Book of Service adopted by Elizabeth, 
and the statute governing the ornaments under the First 
Prayer Book, and had merely blundered in the year of the 
latter statute. Bishop Cosin’s opinion that the Ornaments 
Rubric denoted not only the ornaments under the First Prayer 
Book, but also those covered by the Injunctions of 1547, and 
ornaments in use by virtue of the 25 Henry VIII. c. 19, is also 
invoked (p. 16) ; but as it is at the same time very fairly stated 
that Bishop Cosin supposed the First Prayer Book to belong 
to the second year, and the Elizabethan rubric to refer to it, 
we need not discuss his opinion on the question at issue. 

The Case goes on to say, however, that ‘ whether the re- 
ference to the second year means the second year, or whether 
it refers to the First Prayer Book, is immaterial to the present 
argument. There is no doubt that Incense was used “ in 
the accustomed manner” in the second year of Edward VI. 
There is no reasonable doubt that it was so used under the 
First Prayer Book’ (p.17). The evidence brought forward in 
support of this last proposition is as follows. First, a dictum 
of Sir Robert Phillimore in Martin v. Mackonochie,' when he 
says of incense: ‘It certainly was in use in the Church of 
England in the time of King Edward the Sixth’s First Prayer 
Book. The Visitation Articles of Cranmer as to forbidding 
the censing to certain images, etc., supplies one of the proofs 
of this fact.’ It is clear, however, that Sir Robert Phillimore 
must have meant by ‘in the time of the First Prayer Book,’ at 
or before the time when it came into operation; for the 
articles referred to by him were issued some time prior to the 
First Prayer Book: indeed all images had been ordered to be 
taken down on February 21,1548. Thesecond piece of evi- 
dence is the fact that censers are known to have been in many 
churches aslate as 1552. According to an analysis of cer- 
tain inventories put in at the hearing by Mr. St. John Hope, 

1 I, R. 2 Adm. and Ecc. at p. 215. 
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out of 2192.churches there remained at this date censers in 
780, or about 35 per cent. Nothing, however, can be built 
upon this ; for in 1552 there ought to have been censers in 
every chirch which had them prior to the First Prayer Book, 
nothing had been done up to that date by which they could 
legally have been taken away. The material fact, however, 
is that in 1552 and 1553 the Council issued commissions for 
confiscating so much of the church plate as was not considered 
necessary for the church service ; that which was considered 
necessary had to be consigned for the use of the church ; 
many of the inventories, as we have seen, contain censers, but, 
so far as has been ascertained, none of the assignments. The 
conclusion is inevitable that, in the opinion of the Council, 
censers were not then considered proper, or at least necessary, 
Church furniture. The only remaining piece of evidence is 
an entry in Appendix H (p. 159): ‘c. 1550 York Minster. 
For frankyncense, 7s.. This entry, however, standing as it 
does by itself, can have no weight. It is only cerca 1550, and 
incense bought in the early part of 1549 would, as being before 
the First Prayer Book, have no significance ; there is nothing, 
either, to attach any ceremonial meaning to the entry ; in- 
deed, if the incense was used ceremonially, we should expect 
to find the entry repeated. There are also in Appendix J 
certain inferences drawn from the absence of any prohibition 
of incense in the royal Visitation Articles and Ridley’s Injunc- 
tions ; but the reversible nature of the arguments there used 
do not really allow of serious discussion ; and we think it must 
be admitted that there is at present no evidence whatever of 
the ceremonial use of incense under the First Prayer Book ; 
indeed, as we shall see when we come to discuss the question 
of usage, what evidence there is points the other way. 

On this preliminary question of the Ornaments Proviso 
we think we can now sum up the points for decision in the 
following manner. I. Were there any ornaments in use in 
the Church of England in the second year of Edward VI. 
‘by authority of parliament’? If this question is answered 
in the negative, the appellants’ case on the Ornaments 
Proviso fails. If the affirmative is decided, there arises the 
final question under this preliminary head: II. Does the 
Ornaments Proviso refer to ornaments in the second year, or 
to an Act of Parliament of the second year? If it is decided 
to refer to an Act of Parliament of the second year, then the 
appellants’ case on the Ornaments Proviso fails. If it is 
decided to refer to ornaments in the second year, then the 
appellants can start on the final argument, with the great 
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advantage of throwing on their adversaries the burden of 
showing that, notwithstanding the Ornaments Proviso, the 
ceremonial use of incense is forbidden. 

Now the final argument evolves itself in this way. It is 
said by the appellants that whatever the construction of the 
Ornaments Proviso, the Prayer Book and the various Acts 
of Uniformity which enforce the Prayer Book nowhere pro- 
hibit, and even actually imply, the use of ceremonial adjuncts 
of the nature of incense. On the other side it is urged that 
the ceremonial use of incense is forbidden by the Acts of 
Uniformity ; and, as auxiliary to this latter argument, though 
not essential to its success, it is asserted that the Ornaments 
Proviso must in no case be read independently, but as strictly 
subordinate to the Prayer Book. The services, rites, and 
ceremonies found in the text of the book are said to govern 
the ornaments ; not the ornaments ceremonies. It was not 
for the minister to say, ‘Here are a number of ornaments in 
use in the second year of Edward VI.; I must bring them 
into use with their appropriate ceremonies’: his right course 
was to look at the services prescribed by the book, see what 
ornaments those services and ceremonies required, and then 
look to the rubric for the appropriate ornaments. If the use 
of incense was found in the text of the book, then the Orna- 
ments Rubric would no doubt include a censer ; but the fact 
of a censer being found among the ornaments would not 
imply that censing was a lawful ceremony. The principle, 
in fact, was to be—and, it is claimed, must, having regard not 
only to the present but to the preceding Prayer Books, have 
been—selection of ornaments according to services ; and the 
proof of this principle being the true one is said to be found 
in the sequence of events and documents, with which we have 
now to deal. 

The various Acts of Uniformity are historical documents 
which can only be properly construed in connexion with the 
events of the time: it is more important to know what led up 
to them than what followed them: some slight historical 
retrospect is therefore necessary. 

Henry VIII. died on January 28, 1547. During the 
latter years of his reign he had been somewhat capricious in 
matters of doctrine, but he had steadily enforced conformity 
to whatever his views at the time happened to be. In the 
matter of ceremonies, the tendency had undoubtedly been to 
diminish and to explain them. The censing of images had 
been discouraged, and the people told it was not done to the 
image, but to God and to His honour. Royal Injunctions had 
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forbidden the extolling of images or relics for superstition or 
lucre.! Images to which offerings were made were to be 
sequestered. The king had further ordered that the images in 
churches should not be covered in Lent, nor the cross veiled, 
nor any kneeling to the cross, ‘and forasmuch as you make 
no mention of creeping to the Cross, which is a greater abuse 
than any other . . . therefore our pleasure is, that the said 
creeping to the cross shall likewise cease from henceforth and 
be abolished, with other the abuses before rehearsed.’ ? 
It is significant of the drift of the times that Cranmer 
suggested to the king that an explanation why these cere- 
monies were abolished should at the same time be given. 
An English Bible had been provided for the churches, and 
the Litany had been ordered to be said in English. There 
were also several books of private devotion in English. The 
services in all parts of England were the same in substance, 
though they varied considerably in form, the principal ‘ Uses’ 
being those of Sarum, Hereford, York, and Bangor. There 
was also a Lincoln Use, consisting of a different mode and 
practice of chanting. A Rationale had been prepared by the 
king’s orders, but not yet published, explaining the symbolism 
of most of the principal ceremonies. 

The majority of the men appointed by Henry VIII. to 
exercise the power of government during the minority of his 
son, were well inclined towards the Reformation, and had 
their fortunes to make. The King’s uncle, the Earl of Hert- 
ford, who was immediately created Duke of Somerset and 
Protector, was sincerely desirous to help forward the new 
doctrines; the king’s precocious intelligence, trained by 
learned and able reformers like Cheke and Cox, was bent the 
same way; and the leash in which Henry VIII. had so 
tightly held back the zealots was soon slipped. In July 1547 
the first book of Homilies was published. That ‘of Good 
Works’ again condemns the censing of images: it also refers 
to ‘other kinds of papistical superstitions and abuses,’ 
among which it mentions bells, bread, water, palms, candles, 
and fire. The note of the day, however, was still uniformity ; 
and the Gospellers, as they were called, were punished for 
pulling down images without authority. In August were 
issued royal Injunctions. It is difficult to determine the 
exact legal value of these and succeeding injunctions and 
proclamations. They were probably issued under the Act of 
Supremacy in exercise of the disciplinary and regulatory 

' Jeremy Collier’s Eccl. History, ii. 150 (folio edition, 1708). 
2 Ibid. p. 203. 
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jurisdiction of the Crown, and they were accepted as binding 
at the time: they cannot, of course, compete with the 
authority of a statute, and were in the nature of temporary 
legislation liable to lapse by desuetude. By these Injunctions,! 
images which had been abused, or should thereafter be censed 
unto, were to be destroyed, and there were to be no candles 
before any image or picture, but only two lights upon the 
high altar before the Sacrament, which, for signification that 
Christ was the true light of the world, were to be suffered to 
remain. None was to change the order and manner of 
Common Prayer or Divine Service until the same should be 
ordered by the king’s authority, but the Epistle and Gospel 
were to be read in English. No man was to break laudable 
ceremonies as yet not abrogated. On November 4, 1547, 
Parliament met. An Act (1 Edw. VI. c. 1) was passed, on 
the one hand imposing penalties on persons speaking irre- 
verently of the Sacrament, and on the other ordering the 
administration of the Sacrament under both kinds, as more 
conformable to its first institution, and to the common use 
and practice of the Apostles and of the primitive Church. 
By the 1 Edw. VI. c. 14, the Chauntries were seized for the 
use of the Crown. On January 27, 1548, the carrying of 
candles on Candlemas Day, and the use of ashes and palms, 
were forbidden. On February 6, 1548, a proclamation was 
issued to the effect that as nothing so much tended to 
the disquieting of the realm as diversity of opinions, and 
variety of rites and ceremonies, it was ordered that no one 
should alter any order, rite, or ceremony of the Church. On 
February 21, the Council ordered the removal of all images. 
The above Act for the Communion in both kinds of 
course necessitated some slight change in the form of service, 
and on March 8, 1548, the Order of Communion was printed. 
It contained by way of preface a proclamation enjoining its 
use ; and on March 13, the book was sent to all the bishops 
with a letter from the Council saying that the Order was set 
forth to the intent that there should be in all parts of the 
realm one uniform manner quietly used.” By this Order of 
Communion it was provided that the time of the Communion 
should be immediately after the Priest had received, ‘ without 
the varying of any other rite or ceremony in the Mass (until 
other order shall be provided).’ In this same year Cranmer 
issued Visitation Articles * closely following the Injunctions 
of 1547. .He inquires, however, among other things whether 
the clergy have declared to the people the true use of cere- 


1 1 Cardwell, Azz. 2nd ed. p. 7. * Lbid. p. 72. 3 Jbid. p. 49. 
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monies as outward signs and tokens to put us in remem- 
brance of higher things. In the same spirit injunctions are 
given to the clergy of Duncastre:! that in sprinkling holy 
water they are to tell the people to remember Christ’s blood- 
shedding ; in dealing of the holy bread they are to say it is 
a token of Christ’s body ; and the Clerk bringing down the 
pax to the church door is to say it is a token of joyful peace, 
&c. ‘And as long as ye use these ceremonies, so long shall 
ye use these significations. On May 13, 1548, the licensed 
preachers were exhorted not to stir the people to innovation, ? 
and on September 23 a proclamation was issued inhibiting 
all preachers.* This proclamation refers to the king’s 
‘minding to see very shortly one uniform order’ throughout 
the realm, and enjoins his subjects to be ready with thankful 
obedience to receive it as ‘a most quiet, godly, and uniform 
order. In the meantime a committee had been at work pre- 
paring the new Book of Common Prayer. Parliament met on 
November 24, 1548 ; and in this session, as we have seen, the 
first Act of Uniformity was passed. 

The preamble of that Act, so far as material, was as 
follows : 


‘Where of long time there hath been had in this realm of Eng- 
land and in Wales divers forms of Common Prayer commonly called 
the Service of the Church that is to say The use of Sarum of York 
of Bangor and of Lincoln and besides the same now of late much 
more divers and sundry forms and fashions have been used in the 
cathedral and parish churches of England and Wales as well con- 
cerning the mattens or morning prayer and the evensong as also con- 
cerning the holy communion commonly called the Mass with 
divers and sundry rites and ceremonies concerning the same and in 
the administration of other sacraments of the Church And as the 
doers . . . of the said rites and ceremonies in other form than of 
late years they have been used were pleased therewith So other not 
using the same rites and ceremonies were thereby greatly offended 
And albeit the King’s Majesty ... hath . . . assayed to stay in- 
novations or new rites concerning the premises yet the same hath 
not had such good success as his highness required in that behalf 
Whereupon his highness . . . being pleased to bear with the frailty 
and weakness of his subjects. . . hath not been only content to 
abstain from punishment of those that have offended in that behalf 
for that his highness taketh that they did it of a good zeal but also 
to the intent a uniform quiet and godly order should be had con- 
cerning the premises hath appointed the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and certain of the most learned and discreet bishops and other 
learned men of this realm to consider and ponder the premises And 
thereupon having as well eye and respect to the most sincere and 


1 1 Cardwell, Azz. p. 67. * Tbid. p. 63. 3 Tbid. p. 70. 
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pure Christian religion taught by the Scripture as to the usages in the 
primitive church should draw and make one convenient and meet 
order rite and fashion of common and open prayer and administra- 
tion of the sacraments to be had and used in his Majesty’s realm of Eng- 
land and in Wales the which at this time by the aid of the Holy Ghost 
with one uniform agreement is of them concluded set forth and de- 
livered to his highness... in a book... Whereupon the lords 
spiritual and temporal and the commons considering as well. . . 
the godly prayers orders rites and ceremonies in the said book 
mentioned and the considerations of altering those things which be 
altered and retaining those things which be retained in the said book 
but also. . . the great quietness which . . . shall ensue upon the 
one and uniform rite and order in such common prayer and rites and 
external ceremonies to be used throughout England. .. do give to 
his highness. . . thanks for the same.’ 


The Act then goes on to enact that all ministers shall from 
and after the following Pentecost be bounden 


‘to say and use the mattens evensong celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper commonly called the Mass and administration of each of 
the sacraments and all their common and open prayer in such 
order and form as is mentioned in the same book and none others 
or otherwise.’ 


It then goes on to impose penalties on any minister refusing 
to use the said common prayers or minister the sacraments 
in the order and form mentioned in the book, or wilfully 
using 


‘any other rite ceremony order form or manner of mass openly or 
privily or mattens evensong administration of the sacraments or 
other open prayer than is mentioned and set forth in the said 
book (open prayer in and throughout this act is meant that prayer 
which is for others to come unto or hear either in common churches 
or private chapels or oratories commonly called the Service of the 
Church).’ 


It does not require any argument to see that there are 
two things clear on this Act. The first is that the Act con- 
templated absolute uniformity, ze. that the service in every 
church should be alike. Secondly, that all open prayer was 
to be in the order and form mentioned in the Prayer Book, 
and none other. It was also evidently the intention to base 
the book established by the Act on the Scripture and primi- 
tive usage. 

Now, let us turn to this First Prayer Book. It came into 
operation, practically on June 9, 1549. It is called 
‘The book of the common prayer and administration of the 
Sacraments and other rites and Ceremonies of the Churche 
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after the use of the Churche of England.’ The Preface is 
almost the same as the statement ‘Concerning the Service of 
the Church,’ set out at the beginning of the present Prayer 
Book. It will be noticed that the complaints made against 
the former order are that the Bible cannot be read through- 
out in the year on account of the insertion of so many Legends, 
Responds, Verses, &c., and that the rules are hard and the 
changings of the service many. The new order is said to be 
more commodious as being shorter, and the rules few and 
easy. Furthermore the curates will need no other books but 
this book and the Bible. The statement as to ceremonies, 
‘why some be abolished and some retained,’ at the beginning 
of the present Prayer Book came at the end of the First Prayer 
Book, and is of course very important. It tells how some 
ceremonies were at first of godly intent yet turned to super- 
stition: how some entered by indiscreet devotion and were 
daily more abused : how it is thought good to reserve some, 
as well for a decent order as because they pertain to edifica- 
tion. It goes on to say how some are put away because the 
great multitude of them has become intolerable, and many 
are so dark as rather to darken than declare Christ’s benefits 
unto us ; besides, Christ’s Gospel is not a ceremonial law like 
Moses’s: we are to serve God in freedom of spirit, being con- 
tent only with ceremonies which serve to a decent order, and 
be apt to stir up our dull minds by some notable and special 
signification. Furthermore, the most weighty cause for 
abolishing certain ceremonies was that they were so abused, 
partly by the superstitious blindness of the rude and un- 
learned, partly by the avarice of those that sought lucre more 
than God, that the abuse could not be taken away without 
the use. It then rebukes those who would have all devised 
anew, and declares that the ceremonies which remain are 
retained for a discipline and order, and are neither dark nor 
dumb ceremonies, but are so set forth that every man may 
understand what they mean, and to what use they serve. It 
concludes by disclaiming any idea of prescribing anything to 
other nations, thinking it convenient that every country should 
use such ceremonies as it thinks best. 

The points that strike one in this discourse of Ceremonies 
are: (1) that the compilers of the Prayer Book thought 
they had a somewhat free hand in discarding and retaining 
ceremonies, and did not mean to be bound by the usages of 
other countries or to bind them: in other words, they do not 
seem to have attached much weight to Catholic usage in this 
respect. (2) They considered that they were abolishing a 
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certain number of ceremonies ; and that, in accordance with 
previous custom, it was necessary to explain the reason. 
(3) That the ceremonies which were abolished had been 
abused. (4) That the ceremonies retained were not dumb 
or dark, but were explained where they occurred. 

It seems to us that this will be a convenient place to 
consider the use of incense up to the period we are now 
dealing with, so that we may form some idea of the probable 
attitude of the Reformers towards it. 

Having regard to the weight attached by the Reformers 
to the usages of the primitive Church, it would be interesting 
to know what they thought as to the use of incense in the 
primitive Church. Obviously the state of knowledge at that 
time, not the state of knowledge now, is the relevant fact. 
However, we should be ungrateful if we passed over without 
comment the exceedingly able and interesting history of 
incense and of its symbolism contained in the first three 
Appendices to the Case; but in order not to receive an 
exaggerated idea of the damage they do to the Case, it must 
be borne in mind that Cranmer was not probably so well 
informed as the writers of these Appendices. We read in 
the Case: ‘ The principle, then, of appeal to Primitive and 
Catholic usage being a fundamental one of the Church of 
England, I submit that the Prayer Book must of necessity 
be so interpreted as to be made to harmonize with, and by 
no means to contradict, that principle’ (p. 6). Now, the 
first thing these Appendices go to show is that, according 
to our present knowledge, the ceremonial use of incense is 
not primitive. Incense during the first three centuries was 
confined to funerals, and was used for sanitary purposes (p. 
47). The reasons for the absence of any liturgical use are 
that incense was intimately associated with pagan rites—the 
burning of incense at a tripod before a statue or picture of 
the Emperor was the overt act of apostasy to which it was 
sought to force the Christians—and further, there are signs 
that. in early days the Church was not greatly disposed to 
follow Jewish lines (p. 48). From the beginning of the 
fourth century there is abundant evidence of the still use of 
incense burning in a hanging censer, in a way similar to a 
lamp (p. 57). The list of gifts of Constantine to the Church 
seems to show that the censers hung before the Altar; but 
at a later date (687-701) they also hung before the images 
of saints (p. 59). At about the same date Archbishop 
Theodore in England gives the following direction: ‘In- 
censum Domini incendatur in natale Sanctorum pro reverentia 
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diei, quia ipsi sicut lilia dederunt odorem suavitatis et asper- 
serunt zcclesiam dei sicut incensu aspergitur ecclesia primitus 
juxta altare’ (p. 59). The hanging censer survived in a few 
places even up to the time of the Reformation. According 
to Lambarde: 

‘I myself being a child, once saw in Paul’s Church at London at a 
feast of Whitsuntide, where the coming down of the Holy Ghost 
was set forth by a white pigeon that was let to fly out of a hole that 
is yet to be seen in the midst of the roof of the great aisle, and by a 
long censer which, descending out of the same place almost to the 
very ground, was swung up and down to sucha length that it reached 
at one sweep almost to the west gate of the church, and with the 
other to the choir stairs of the same, breathing out over the whole 
church and company a most pleasant perfume of such sweet things 
as burned therein’ (p. 60). 


In this connexion it may be interesting to note an entry in 
Wriothesly’s Chronicles! for Whitsuntide 1548: ‘And the 
sensing in Poules cleene putt downe.’ Whatever weight this 
entry may have as to censing in general, it appears to point 
to the end of the great censer. 

At Rome, the use of incense in processions seems to be, 
next to the still use, the earliest liturgical use. This may 
have arisen out of the funeral procession, incense being first a 
sanitary precaution, and then regarded as preparing a proper 
religious atmosphere (p. 64). The earliest Roman Ordo, 
which dates to the beginning of the eighth century, describes 
the use of incense both in conducting the Pope on his way to 
the Stational Mass, and in attending him at the service 
(p. 65). It was also used when the minister went to the 
ambo for the Gospel. The Romans seem to have adhered 
for a long time to the processional use only ; but elsewhere, 
and particularly in France, some sort of censing of persons 
at the Creed, and of the oblations at the Offertory, had come 
into use certainly by the ninth century. The censing of the 
altar seems to have come directly from the original use of in- 
cense at funerals. In early days altars were erected over the 
bodies of the saints. The consecration of a church often 
coalesced with the translation of the saint’s body, and nearly 
every altar came to contain some relics enclosed in a sealed 
stone in the fabric of the erection. The consecration of a 
new altar was thus modelled on a funeral service; it was 
natural, therefore, to cense the bones of the saints or relics 
lying under it (p. 70). This custom is put before us very 
touchingly by Mr. Percival in Appendix C: 


1 20 Camden Society, N.S. 
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‘Of course it will be remembered how usually, almost universally, 
in the primitive Church, the martyrs were buried under the altar, 
and so it came about that the Priest, while censing the altar at the 
south end, stooped down and censed the feet of the dear servant of 
Christ, and then again his head, when he was come to the North, 
and the whole body as he passed back from North to South. The 
bodies of the Saints are but rarely there now, but the Church has 
continued her method of censing, wrapping all, both quick and dead, 
in the all-availing intercession of the Great Head.’ 


The earliest evidence of censing the altar or relics at 
Rome is to be found in the Liber Pontificalis records of 
Stephen V. (885-891), and is not in connexion with the 
Mass but with the Divine Office, probably at the Ze Deum or 
Benedictus ; it is not clear whether a hanging censer or a 
portable censer was used (p. 72). At Rome, at any rate, 
there was no ceremonial censing of the altar at Mass until 
the eleventh or twelfth century. The gradual growth of this 
kind of censing seems to be accurately summed up as follows 
(p. 75): 

‘ At the Approach to the Altar it formed a natural appendix to the 
processional censing at the entry of the clergy. At the Offertory it 
seems to have grown out of the censing of the oblations, and as the 
oblations themselves might include Incense, it was a very natural 
growth that some of the Incense offered should at once be burnt 
upon the Altar at the Offertory. The censing 7” circuitu by the 
deacon especially seems to derive from the consecratio altaris.’ 


The censing of the oblations and clergy appears to have 
been specially Frankish, and took place after the Gospel 
during the Creed in connexion with the kissing of the Gospel- 
book (p. 69). By the eleventh century the censing of persons 
had in many places been transferred from the Creed to the 
Offertory. In England, censing at the Approach to the Altar, 
at the Gospel, and Offertory, in a more or less definite form, 
seems to have prevailed from the time of the Norman 
Conquest. The censing of the celebrant and choir appears to 
have been transferred from the Creed to the time following 
the censing of the oblations in the interval between the 
Sarum Consuetudinary (¢. 1210) and the Customary (four- 
teenth century). The censing of the altar is described in full 
detail in connexion with Evensong, and then only briefly at 
Mass. The Consuetudinary lays down : 

‘Deinde sacerdos ponat thus in thuribulo benedicendo et 
procedat ad altare ; et facta genuflexione ante altare illud incenset, 
primo in medio deinde in dextera parte postea in sinistra ; exinde 
imaginem beate marie et postea arcam in qua continentur reliquiz ; 
deinde thurificando altare circumeat.’ 
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To this description the Customary adds (1) the details of 
blessing ; (2) that the priest should kiss the altar step at the 
genuflexion ; (3) that it is the patron saint whose image is 
censed ; and (4) that the censing in the case of the middle 
and each side of the altar, and of the image of the patron is 
to be a triple censing (p. 80). These directions are those 
which formed the rubrics of the Sarum Service Books at the 
time of the Reformation. 

As to the ceremonial use of incense in the Divine Office, 
it was in full vogue in the eleventh century at Magnificat and 
Benedictus as well as Te Deum, and in the various Nocturns 
on great days in France at any rate (p. 82) ; and, by the time 
of the Norman Conquest, in England. As a general rule at 
the Reformation period, ceremonial censing took place at 
Magnificat, at Te Deum (or the repetition of the ninth respond 
when there was no Ze Deum) and at Senedictus on all 
Sundays and all festivals except those of the lowest class 
(p. 85). 

In the Middle Ages there was also a positive passion for 
benedictions, of which we see a slight revival at the present 
day ; and incense became an integral part of most of the 
ceremonial blessings (p. 75}. Some of the medieval bene- 
dictions were, however, of a very objectionable character : 
‘ Be Thine anger against me, and this place and Thy people, 
appeased by this Incense,’ or, ‘ Be this Incense blessed for a 
sweet-smelling savour unto the Lord, and to the remission of 
all our sins,’ and so on.! 

The conclusion to be derived from the Appendices is that 
the ceremonial use of incense was medizval not primitive, but 
that it was Catholic inasmuch as it was used in some cere- 
monial form or other in all the Churches both of the East 
and West at the time of the Reformation. 

With regard to symbolism, it is stated in the Case ‘that 
the symbolism of Incense is at once Biblical, luminous, and 
edifying, incapable of misunderstanding and naturally con- 
genial to a devout and unprejudiced Christian mind’ (p. 28). 
This statement, like that as to the primitive use of incense, 
rather suggests that the Case was prepared before the Appen- 
dices. The Scriptural symbolism of incense is comparatively 
simple, and may be taken to be as stated in Smith’s Dectionary 
of the Bible, prayer and the intercession of Christ ; but the 
symbolism of incense since the Christian era is anything but 
luminous. According to the Appendices it may mean vene- 
ration and high regard (p. 89) ; or the mystical setting forth 


1 Scudamore, WVotitia Eucharistica, 2nd edit. p. 153. 
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of prayer (p. 90) ; or the power of prayer won by the Incar- 
nation (p. 95). The censing of holy things witnesses : 


‘that (1) matter is the creation of God, and as created is good ; 
(2) matter has a sacred office to perform ; (3) matter can be rightly 
employed in Divine service only as the spirit in which it is used is 
that of dedicating it to God in the power of the merits of Christ... . 
When the [holy things] are censed, the Church’s testimony is borne 
that (1) they are accepted by God when offered by man ; (2) they 
are accepted in and because of Christ’s merits. . . . When the offi- 
ciating priest is censed the Church bears testimony that (1) it is the 
will of God to accept the sacred offering at the hands of the offi- 
ciant ; (2) the offering is accepted because of the merits of Christ. 
The censing of a dead body similarly signifies (1) the Divine acceptance 
of the completed earthly life ; (2) this acceptance is because of and 
in Christ’ (pp. 98, 99). 


Again in censing things and persons the Church bears testi- 
mony that, by the merits of Christ, they receive the Divine 
Blessing both in separation from evil and the gift of good 
(p. 100) ; and finally, 


‘The act of censing claims for God that which is censed. The 
merely material thing is recognized as put apart for His service, set 
apart from any other use than that in worship. The person censed 
is claimed for God, He is recognized as a member of Christ set 
apart to live a Christian life.’ 


After reading these various symbolic renderings, we appre- 
ciate the full significance of the italicised remark in an earlier 
part of the Case (p. 26), that in considering external obser- 
vances ‘it is important to consider their practical value to the 
devout and instructed worshipper’! The conclusion we come 
to after reading these Appendices—and we may freely express 
it, as the question is one quite immaterial to the decision—is, 
that while the basis of the pre-existing still use of incense 
may have been prayer, the censing of persons and things has 
no real relation to prayer. The ceremonial use of incense is 
in the convenient phraseology used by Mr. Frere at the Hear- 
ing, either ‘lustratory,’ or ‘honorific, or both. The lustratory 
use finds its origin in the primitive disinfectant use at funerals, 
and symbolizes the spiritual purifying of the air, the creation 
in fact of an appropriate atmosphere. The honorific use is 
derived chiefly from the pagan rites, and symbolizes honour 
and veneration. The ceremonial use of incense in procession 
would thus be both lustratory and honorific ; the use at the 
Gospel honorific, and the censing at the Offertory lustratory. 

However, it is not so important to ascertain the present 
meaning of incense as its symbolism at the date of the Re- 
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formation. ‘That there were mystical meanings attached to its 
use by the various liturgical and ritual writers is certain (p. 92). 
At the Hearing Professor Collins cited the liturgy of St. Chry- 
sostom as speaking of incense ‘in odorem suavitatis spiritualis.’ 
He also cited Amalarius,' that the thurible signifies the Holy 
Ghost, from whom a good odour proceeds, which each of the 
elect wishes to snatch towards himself ; and Thomas Aquinas, 
that incense represented the effect of grace. Durandus 
thought the thurible represented the heart of man open 
above to receive, and closed below to retain, the fire of 
charity, and the frankincense of devotion, or of good 
examples tending upwards, which is signified by the smoke 
proceeding from it.? According to Ball it was ‘the whole- 
some and fervent desire of them that had faith.’ If at the 
time of the Reformation incense had the meaning now attri- 
buted to it, of protection from evil, we should think it almost 
certain that the Reformers intended to abolish it: we do 
not find this meaning, however, distinctly attributed to it at 
that period, and so far as regards its symbolism we see 
nothing in it which could have been regarded as unedifying. It 
can hardly, however, be called luminous ; and it is argued 
against the appellants that it is one of those ceremonies 
which we should expect to find explained if its retention was 
intended. 

The only ceremonial act expressly abolished by the First 
Prayer Book, is the Elevation. The ceremonial acts expressly 
mentioned are the taking of the bread and of the cup into 
the priest’s hands at the consecration, the delivery of the 
Communion to the people ; the sign of the cross, the chrisom, 
the immersion and anointing at baptism; the crossing and 
laying on of hands at confirmation; the ring and other 
tokens of spousage in marriage; the anointing of the sick ; 
and the casting of earth upon the corpse at burial. Each of 
these ceremonial acts is accompanied by words explaining 
their use. There is also the following rubric at the end of 
the note on ceremonies :—‘ As touching kneeling, crossing, 
holding up of hands, knocking upon the breast, and other 
gestures, they may be used or left, as every man’s devotion 
serveth, without blame.’ This rubric seems to point to a 
general intention of substituting purely devotional for cere- 
monial gestures. It was objected to by Bucer in his Censura 
as authorizing gestures which were used in the Mass, and it 
was omitted in the Second Prayer Book.* 


1 De Eccl. Of: Lib. iii. c. 18. 2 Rationale, Lib. IV. c. vi. n. 6. 
3 See Collier, Eccl. Ast. ii. 296. 
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There was no reference to incense in the book. The 
changes in the part of the service where incense was used in the 
Sarum Use, were as follows. No ceremonial approach to the 
altaris laid down ; the minister is described as ‘ standing humbly 
afore the midst of the Altar, where he says—it is suggested, 
privately (p. 126)—the Lord’s Prayer, and the Collect for 
Purity. There is no psalm /udica, and no Confiteor or Abso- 
lution, and no provision for blessing incense. The Priest 
then says a psalm appointed for the Introit, the Kyrie is said 
or sung, and the Priest, ‘standing at God’s board, begins 
‘Glory be to God on high, &c. After the reading of the 
Epistle we find a rubric, ‘ /mmediately after the Epistle ended 
the Priest or .. . shall say The Holy Gospel... &c. At 
the Offertory, the prayer of oblation is omitted, also the 
sentence referring to incense, also the Zavado, and all the 
secret prayers, 

Having regard to the above changes and to the provisions 
of the Act of Uniformity, it was urged that the omission of 
all reference to incense, the alteration in the form of service, 
and particularly in the ceremonies in which incense was used, 
and the intention apparent in the Act that the Prayer Book 
should be a complete guide to open prayer, were fatal to the 
retention of the ceremonial use of incense. It was argued on 
behalf of the appellants that censing was not a ceremony in the 
sense in which ceremonies were referred to in the Act and in 
the Preface to the Prayer Book, the title of the Prayer Book, 
‘other rites and ceremonies,’ showing that entire ceremonies 
were meant, and not mere ceremonial adjuncts. Against this 
view was cited the Council of Trent (Sess. 2, cap. 5), 
‘Czrimonias adhiberi—ut mysticas benedictiones, lumina, 
thymiamata, vestes aliaque . . .’ and the judgment of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the Lincoln Case, 


‘It remains that a ceremony in worship is an action or act in which 
material objects may or may not be used, but is not itself any 
material object. As the making of the cross in baptism, the placing 
of the ring in marriage, so the carrying of lights in procession, the 
bringing them in or lighting them up or extinguishing them at 
certain parts of the service, come under the accepted definition of a 
ceremony.!’ 


A further argument of the appellants is that the rubrics 
of the new book were not intended as complete guides for the 
actions of the Minister. Where a new practice was introduced — 
as, for instance, at the Offertory, and at the distribution of the 


1 LR. 1891, P. p. So. 
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Sacrament—there they are full and particular, as also when 
they are dealing with something altered from its original form, 
as the Communion Bread ; but where they are dealing with 
matters already settled by the previous use, and not intended 
to be altered, there they are short and meagre, relying on the 
knowledge by the Minister of the customary practices (pp. 
122-6). There are no directions for the movement of the 
Priest to the Altar from his first place ‘afore the midst’ of it, 
nor hardly as to his position at any part of the service, and 
his actions are almost entirely undescribed (p. 132). The 
termination of the Collects is seldom given ; previous know- 
ledge is assumed. There are also various references to 
custom. In the first rubric at the end of the Communion 
Service mention is made of ‘the accustomed blessing’; banns 
are to be asked ‘ after the accustomed manner’ ; in the service 
for Ash Wednesday, the Litany is to be said ‘after the 
accustomed manner’ (p. 34). The book is for the first time 
intended as a guide to the laity, and the clergy are left to 
custom. Again, the main features o1 the Approach to the 
Altar are still left, the blessing of the incense was a late 
addition to the ceremonial act of censing ; its presence was 
without significance, and its removal equally without signific- 
ance. So, too, the prayers accompanying the Oblation had 
grown up as an accompaniment of what had always been 
done, and could vanish without affecting the acts they had 
accompanied. The direction that the Gospel should ‘im- 
mediately ’ follow the Epistle was meant to cut out the inter- 
vening Gradual, Alleluja, and Sequence or Tract, not a 
ceremonial adjunct like incense. 

It was contended on the other side that the omission to 
prescribe actions and movements is confined to such as are 
necessary to the service-——for instance, if the Priest is described 
as at the Altar, it is presupposed that he will know how to 
walk there reverently without a special direction ; if in doubt, 
he can, under the rubrics, apply to his Bishop for directions 
but that incense is not asserted to be a necessary part of any 
service, and would, therefore, have been provided for if re- 
tained. » Further that the Collects are merely shortened for 
convenience, and that their terminations can be supplied 
from the book itself. If incense was to be retained and used 
‘after the accustomed manner, it would have been quite easy 
to insert that direction ; and it is urged as most significant, 
that while the previous ‘ Order of Communion’ had the pro- 
vision that ‘no rite or ceremony in the Mass was to be varied’ 
this book contains no such direction. It is also pointed out 
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that the Act of Uniformity could not have intended the 
usages of the former services to be continued, as in the follow- 
ing year the 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 10 was passed, which stated 
in its preamble that the existence of the old service books 
gave occasion to perverse persons who impugned the order of 
the Prayer Book to continue in their old accustomed super- 
stitious services, and occasioned diversity of opinions, rites, 
ceremonies, and services, and the Act proceeded to order the 
destruction of all the old service books. 

On June 9, 1549, as we have said, the Prayer Book came 
into operation. It is interesting to note that in respect of 
use of ornaments, the priest under Edward’s Act found him- 
self in the same position as the priest under Elizabeth’s 
Act, assuming we read the proviso in the latter Act in the 
sense attached to it by the appellants—namely, as referring 


to ornaments of the second year of Edward VI. Edward’s , 


priest on June 9, 1549, had or ought to have had in his 
church all the ornaments of the previous year. The book 
in his hand contained no ornaments rubric, only certain 
directions as to vestments. For the appellants it is said 
that, finding no direction in the new book as to censing, he 
would adapt its accustomed use to the new order of service. 
On the other side it is said that, having regard to the 
language of the Act of Uniformity, and his previous ex- 
perience, the priest would not have ventured to add anything 
neither necessary to, nor prescribed in the services ; and that 
the Act would not put him into such a positidn that he might 
incur its penalties by a wrong blend of the old ceremonies 
with the new service. 

As a matter of fact we know that, as might be expected, 
a good many of the old usages went on; but the point 
against the appellants is that they did not go on uncorrected. 
On June 24, 1549, the Council wrote to Bishop Bonner that 
they had heard of various Masses being used at St. Paul’s, 
and ordering their disuse, and that the Communion should 
be ministered as was appointed by the Prayer Book, without 
cautele or digression. Similar practices prevailed for some 
time, and are referred to in a letter from Hooper to Bullinger 
of December 27, 1549, set out in the Case (p.9). . In October 
1550 it was reported to the Council that the usage of the 
Communion at St. Paul’s was that it was used as the very 
Mass; and they accordingly sent some one to watch. So 
late as 1554 Bucer wrote that in many churches there was 
a studied representation of the Mass in vestures, lights, and 
gestures (p.9). There was a constant effort, however, to stop 
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them. Certain Royal Visitation Articles, believed to have 
been issued after the First Prayer Book, but of which an 
unsigned draft only remains,' forbad any counterfeiting the 
Mass, mentioning various gestures connected with it. One 
of Ridley’s Injunctions of 1550 repeats in substance this 
Article, finishing up with: ‘ And finally that the Minister in 
time of the Holy Communion do use only the ceremonies 
and gestures appointed by the Book of Common Prayer 
and none other, so that there do not appear in them any 
counterfeiting of the popish mass.’ Hooper’s Injunctions 
were to the same effect. It seems curious at first sight that, 
assuming incense to have been forbidden, its use did not 
linger on with those other gestures so as to call for repres- 
sion ; but we think there is a good common-sense explana- 
tion. As to gestures, the priest had only his own safety to 
consider ; if he determined to take the risk, no one except 
his ecclesiastical superior could prevent his counterfeiting the 
gestures of the Mass. But as to incense, there were other 
persons concerned—-namely, the churchwardens, who had to 
provide it; and, assuming incense to have been forbidden, 
it is extremely unlikely, unless the nature of churchwardens 
has entirely changed, that they would consent to put the 
parish to an unnecessary expense, or risk their own safety by 
conniving at an illegal action. 

In the meantime, in spite of efforts to stop it, there had 
been a good deal of illegal selling of church goods; at length 
the Council stepped in and appropriated all such church 
goods as they considered superfluous to the use of the king. 
They directed inventories to be taken of all church goods ; 
and in 1552 they issued commissions for collecting money, 
plate and jewels, at the same time authorizing the Commis- 
sioners to deliver one or two chalices for the use of each 
church, and to leave sufficient coverings for the communion 
table and surplices for the ministers.* The material fact here 
is, as we have already explained, that while many of the in- 
ventories include censers, none are assigned for the use of the 
church. 

In 1552 the second Act of Uniformity was passed esta- 
blishing the Second Prayer Book as from November 1. 
A new Ordinal for consecration had been already established 
in 1550, and was now annexed to the new Prayer Book. 
This new book abolished all vestments except the rochet 


1 See Scudamore, Notitia Eucharistica, p. 129. 
2 1 Cardwell, Az. p. 93. 
3 Stephens, Ze Book of Common Prayer, pp. 354-9. 
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and surplice. It practically brought the Communion 
Service into the shape in which it now stands. ‘Of the old 
prayers at the Approach to the Altar the only one left was 
the Collect for purity. The word ‘immediately’ after the 
Epistle was transferred to after the Collects, and there was 
no prayer of oblation. There were many omissions in the 
rubrics as compared with the first book. 

Mr. Geldart, in Appendix D, thinks that omission in the 
second book means prohibition (p. 134); but at the Hearing 
the appellants urged the opposite view. They said that if 
omission of ceremonial acts in the First Prayer Book means 
prohibition, the same rule must govern the Second. The 
Second Prayer Book omits the rubrical direction for the 
manual acts in the prayer of consecration, yet it can hardly 
be doubted that the manual acts were done under this Prayer 
Book, which virtually held the field up to 1662. In answer 
it is said that the omission was either intentional, in which 
case no argument arises, or a blunder, as rather appears 
from the Puritans themselves suggesting the reinsertion of 
the rubric in 1662; and that in any case the second book 
being expressed to be a mere perfecting of the first, the same 
strong argument for omission being prohibition in ceremonial 
matters does not apply. A second argument on the same 
lines is drawn from Johnson’s case (p. 10). Robert Johnson was 
charged on February 20, 1574, with omitting to repeat the 
words of Institution when in the administration of the Sacra- 
ment more wine was required than had been previously 
consecrated. His defence was that no such order was ap- 
pointed by the book; which is true in the sense that no 
provision is made in this Prayer Book for the bread or wine 
being insufficient. His case does not raise the exact point 
now before us, for he was clearly wrong in communicating 
with unconsecrated wine; if he had refused to communicate 
the additional communicants at all on account of the omission 


of any provision for that purpose in the book, his case would 
have been relevant. However, the High Commissioners 
evidently thought he would have been justified in consecrat- 
ing more wine; and so far this points to another example 
of omission not being prohibition in the second book. 
Edward VI. died on July 6, 1553, and by the 1 Mary, 
Sess. 2. c. 2, it was ordered that all such divine service and ad- 
ministration of sacraments as were most commonly used in the 
last year of Henry VIII. should be used after December 20, 


and no other kind. Royal Visitation Articles of March 4, 


1554, ordered the use of all laudable and honest ceremonies,! 
1 1 Cardwell, Am. p. 120. 
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and Bonner’s Articles of September 3, 1554, inquire whether 
an incenser and ‘a ship for frankincense be in the churches. 
Elizabeth succeeded on November 17, 1558, and, as we 
have seen, her Parliament adopted the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward, with the Ornaments Proviso we have already dis- 
cussed. It is not necessary to go through her Act of Uni- 
formity, for, apart from the Ornaments Proviso, the question 
of the legality of incense really depends on the first Act of 
Uniformity ; if it was legal under that Act, it must be ad- 
mitted that nothing has since been done to make it illegal. 
If the first Act is clear, the matter is settled by it ; if it 
is doubtful, both contemporanea expositio, and usage, which is 
contemporanea expositio in another form, may be brought in. 
It is for this reason that we have already referred to several 
Visitation Articles. It remains to be said, however, that in 
the Visitation Articles issued since the passing of the first Act 
of Uniformity (and there are one hundred and twenty-five sets 
given in the Second Report of the Ritual Commission alone), 
almost universal as are the inquiries about the furniture of 
the church, there is, so far as we are aware, no single one 
asking whether there is a censer in the church, except that 
of Bonner in Mary’s reign. This one exception is significant ; 
for it goes to show that when a censer was undoubtedly one 
of the church ornaments it was inquired about. There are 
also very few sets of Articles which do not inquire whether 
the Minister observes the orders, rites, and ceremonies pre- 
scribed by the Prayer Book without addition or diminution. 
Cranmer, however, in one set of his Visitation Articles, uses 
the words, ‘mentioned or allowed’ by the Prayer Book.' 
There is a further piece of evidence against the appellants in 
the Commissions issued by Elizabeth for the return of inven- 


tories of popish ornaments remaining in the churches from 
Queen Mary’s time. These Commissions were issued at 


various times from 1559 onwards. Mr. Peacock? gives the 
returns for 150 Lincolnshire churches made in 1566. Out of 


the 150, 75 had censers in Mary’s time, and in every case, 


except two, these censers had been defaced between 1559 
and 1566. 


So far as usage is concerned, the appellants’ case broke 
down. Itis contained in Appendix H. Nearly all the instances 
are admittedly fumigatory. The only ones put forward as 
ceremonial are, first, a deed of 1566 by which the church- 
wardens acknowledged the receipt from the Mayor of Bod- 

1 Parker Society, iii. Cranmer, 159. 
* English Church Furniture, by E. Peacock. 
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min of a considerable quantity of church furniture, including 
a censer, to be used and occupied to the honour of God in 
the church (p. 157). It is endorsed as an inventory, and 
looks rather like a mere change from illegal custody (for we 
do not understand how the ornaments came to be with the 
Mayor) to legal; it is also very probable that Elizabeth’s 
Commissions which had only reached Lincolnshire in 1566, 
had not yet reached Cornwall. Next, there are certain rules 
‘ for the Clarkes ’ purporting to have been ordered by the Vestry 
of St. Michael, Cornhill, on August 24, 1589: they are to pro- 
vide fire at all feasts where incense is offered (p. 159). It 
turned out at the Hearing that these were the wrong rules; 
and we are surprised to find the blunder perpetuated without 
any explanatory note. Then comes an entry for Solihull in 
Warwickshire, in 1665, ‘ payd for bread and wine and frankin- 
cense for the first Sacrament, 13s. 2d’ (p. 161). On examination 
of the record it was found that the first Sacrament meant 
Whitsunday, being the first of the four or five Sundays in the 
year on which the Sacrament was administered. These 
Sacrament Sundays were of course unusually crowded, com- 
municating being obligatory ; there was an epidemic of small- 
pox in the village; and there can be little doubt that the 
frankincense was for fumigation. In the dedication of a 
new altar at Wolverhampton on October I1, 1635, incense 
was burned (p. 163); the extract, as given, runs: ‘And so 
they went into the Chancell where a bason of water anda 
towel was provided for the Priests to wash in, where was in- 
cense burnind which perfumed the whole church.’ [t was 
pointed out, however, at the Hearing that the continuation of 
the account said that after doing this, and making some more 
‘congies,’ they went to service, thus showing conclusively that 
the incense was not burnt during the service. The reference 
to ‘acenser with fire and incense’ used at the Gospel (p. 
164), and taken from ‘A Parallel or Brief Comparison of the 
Liturgy with the Mass-book R.B.K. 1641,’ is a reference to 
the practice under the Mass-book ; the real complaint of the 
Puritan author is that ‘ crossings, perfumings, and lights are 
maintained by Andrewes as Canterbury sets him forth.’ There 
is some evidence of the use of incense at Ely Cathedral in the 
last century (pp. 166-9). It is, however, mainly hearsay in- 
formation, and not at all clear : the only trustworthy evidence 
is that there are bills in the Muniment Room at Ely, showing 
purchases of a quarter of a pound of frankincense fairly 
regularly twice a year, in March and December, from 1708 to 
1747. Ina letter to the Guardian of January 9, 1875, the 
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Rev. W. Wood wrote that he had been lately reading a 
manuscript journal, in which the writer recorded on July 9, 
1732, that ‘ at y° 3 great Festivals They cense y’ Cathedral 
of Ely, burning Frankincense and sweett woods in all parts of 
it’ ; the diarist’s informant was stated to be the then Bishop 
of St. Asaph. There remain the instances of the use of 
incense by Andrewes, Laud, Cosin, and Sancroft. 

Prynne’s Canterbury's Doom gives among other furniture 
of Bishop Andrewes’s Chapel: ‘E, A triquetral censor, wherein 
y° Clarke putteth frankincense at y® reading of the first lesson ; 
with the Navicula, like y° keele of a boat with a halfe cover and 
a foote out of which the frankincense is poured’ (p 162). This 
inventory was found among Laud’s papers, and was quoted 
to incriminate him ; and Laud seems to have admitted that he 
copied Andrewes (p. 163). Bishop Cosin is also said by 
Prynne to have had an incense pot on the altar at Peter- 
house. A form of consecrating a censer, attributed to Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, is given in the Case (p. 166). But it is 
frankly acknowledged to be doubtful how far this form is 
properly attributable to Sancroft. Very little reliance, more- 
over, was placed on Andrewes, Laud, Cosin, or Sancroft at 
the Hearing ; they were described as persons well-intentioned 
indeed, but not abreast of modern knowledge as to the proper 
use of incense. Lastly, it was stated at the Hearing, on the 
authority of Canon MacColl, that at Wellow in Somersetshire, 
an inventory of church furniture for 1704 contained an entry 
of a censer. On examination of the book, however, it looked 
as if the sheet containing the entry had not originally formed 
part of the book ; the vellum was different in quality to the 
adjoining pages, and the writing was that of an earlier period. 
The page was probably inserted in 1704 for the sake of the 
one clean side ; and it only purports to be ‘a copy’ of some 
previous inventory ! 

Usage, to be of any importance, must of course be the un- 
interfered with usage of the many, not particular instances of 
usage by the few. The Case, therefore, contains no proof of 
any usage of incense ‘after the accustomed use’ since the 
First Prayer Book of Edward; and on this side there is no 
fresh light since Martin v. Mackonochie. On the other side, 
however, some new evidence was produced, and of a very 
important nature. Churches were taken in different parts of 
the country—St. Andrew Hubbard and St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill, in London ; St. Petrock, Exeter ; St. Mary on the Hill, 
Chester ; St. Michael in Bedwardine, Worcester : and Ludlow 
Parish Church. From the churchwardens’ accounts of each 
VOL. XLVIII.——-NO. XCVI. X 
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of these churches, it appeared that frankincense was commonly 
bought up to or about the time of the First Prayer Book; 
there was then an almost complete cessation during the 
remainder of Edward’s reign: then many purchases of 
censers and of incense during Mary’s reign, and during the 
first year of Elizabeth ; then again a complete cessation. 

We think we are now in a position to state the final ques- 
tion for decision. Did the first Act of Uniformity, or did it 
not, prescribe or allow the ceremonial use of incense? If 
this is clear on the statute, neither contemporanea expositio 
nor usage has any thing to say on the matter. But if the 
statute is not clear, the contemporanea expositio and usage may 
be looked to as a guide to its construction. 

Whatever the decision may be, we think it a matter of 
congratulation to the parties concerned, and of good omen 
for the future, that these questions should have been fought 
out publicly, fairly,and courteously. As so frequently occurs 
when people are brought face to face, points of agreement 
emerged almost in spite of the parties themselves. On the 
side of the appellants it was stated by Mr. Frere that in the 
Approach to the Altar neither the censing of the celebrant 
nor of the altar was of the essence of the ceremony ; the 
essential thing was the preparing the way, the escorting the 
celebrant. So at the Gospel, the essence was the bearing in 
front of incense ; and at the Offertory, the offering of incense. 
Both he and Mr. Lacey seemed to agree that the use of in- 
cense would be the better for regulation by the Church. So 
on the other side there was a marked absence of any desire 
to condemn the use of incense otherwise than as illegal. We 
cannot help thinking that the main objection to incense with 
most people is the censing of persons and things, and that 
some sort of still use would generally be considered both 
dignified and appropriate. We are aware that the only 
question before the Archbishops is the legality of the cere- 
monial use of incense, and that questions of expediency 
cannot affect their decision. It is not altogether healthy, 
however, that a period of expansion should be governed 
solely by the legislation of a period of compression. The 
tendency of these Hearings, conducted as they are with such 
conspicuous patience and sincerity by the Archbishops, is not 
to intensify differences but to define them. We cannot help 
hoping that their outcome may be a better understanding 
between parties, and the uniting of all in endeavouring to 
procure some method of minor Church legislation, by which 
the right of the Church claimed in the Articles (XX.) to 
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’ 


‘decree Rites or Ceremonies’ may be vindicated. It should 
be remembered that the rigidity of the Acts of Uniformity 
was in former days tempered in fact by the Royal Injunctions 
and Proclamations; some mode of vesting in the Church 
similar powers should not be altogether outside the vision of 
practical politics. 


ArT. IL—THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE, VoL. II. 


1. A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its Language, 
Literature, and Contents, including the Biblical Theology. 
Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D., with the 
Assistance of JOHN A. SELBIE, M.A., and, chiefly in the 
Revision of Proofs, of Professors DAVIDSON, DRIVER, 
and SWETE. Vol. II. (Feign—Kinsman). (Edinburgh 
and New York, 1899.) 


THE second volume of Dr. Hastings’s Dictionary has been 
issued with commendable promptitude after the first. It was 
just a year ago that we reviewed the first volume,' and it is 
not necessary to repeat now the detailed description which we 
then gave of the purpose, methods, tone, and authors of 
the Dictionary. We may, however, repeat in substance the 
general impression which we gained from the study of the 
first volume, because that impression is strengthened and not 
in any respect changed by our perusal of the second instal- 
ment. We said: 


‘For the most part the articles are admirable which deal with 
antiquities, geography, archeology, and Hebrew scholarship : that is 
to say, with the earthworks which surround the citadel of Holy Scrip- 
ture. On doctrinal matters, and subjects which demand spiritual 
insight on the part of the writer, the Dictionary is a mixture of very 
different elements, some very good—some, indeed, well-nigh as good 
as they can be—and some very far from satisfactory. In many cases 
the writers fail to give references to important works on their subject 
because they have only compiled their list of the literature from 
English and German sources. And in the very weighty matter of 
Old Testament criticism the originators of the Dictionary have been 
so anxious to be level with the most recent “ results” that they have 
given an undue prominence to writers who have accepted modern 
critical methods and theories with their whole heart. ‘There is much 
which is, and also much which is not, in harmony with the attitude 
of the Catholic Church.’ ? 

1 Church Quarterly Review, July 1898, p. 392. * Ibid. p. 408. 
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In a note from the publishers which accompanied the 
second volume they point out that its distinguishing feature 
is that it is ‘much richer in important articles’ than was the 
first volume. There are certainly articles in this volume 
which are of supreme importance, but we are not inclined to 
think that the first volume, taken as a whole, falls in importance 
below the second. Indeed, our careful comparison leads us 
to the opposite conclusion. Omitting the Editor, who again 
contributes some articles to this volume, there were 135 con- 
tributors to the first volume'; in this volume there are 119. 
In our notes on the contents of the first volume we marked 
about twenty-four articles as important on Biblical theology, 
twenty-two on antiquities and biography, eighteen on geo- 
graphy and archeology, and eighteen on ‘Introductions’ or 
Prolegomena. A similar analysis of the second volume has 
led us to mark nineteen articles on Biblical theology, sixteen 
on antiquities and biography, thirteen on geography and 
archeology, and seventeen on Prolegomena. In the first 
volume there were three maps; in this there are two, the 
kingdom of Israel and Judah (facing p. 1) and Jerusalem 
(facing p. 600). We are pleased to see that Dr. Sanday has 
no longer been debarred by illness from giving’ valuable as- 
sistance’ to the Editor (Pref. p. viii). 

Among the more important articles on Biblical theology 
may be roughly placed those which will be found under Fool, 
Forgiveness, Gehenna, Glory, Gnosticism, God, God (chil- 
dren of), Grace, Hades, Heaven, Hell, Hinnom, Holiness, 
Holy Spirit, Hosanna, Immanuel, Incarnation, Inheritance, 
Jesus Christ, Justification, Kingdom of God. The omis- 
sion of ‘Inspiration’ from this list is explained by the fact 
that Dr. Hastings, who writes under this head, refers to the 
article ‘Bible’ in the first volume for the doctrine of the 
inspiration of the Bible, though he observes here that the 
Revised Version rendering of 2 St. Tim. iii. 16 follows the 
oldest English renderings. It is curious that in the publishers’ 
prospectus of the Dictionary ‘ Incarnation’ is not included in 
‘some of the important articles’ on Biblical theology, and 
‘Jesus Christ’ is relegated to ‘antiquities and biography.’ If 
we pass by the articles which are connected with eschatology 
on the ground that that subject was elaborately treated 
under the head ‘ Eschatology’ in the first volume, it will be 
seen that the chief articles which demand careful attention 

1 The Editor records the death of Dr. Shearer, who did useful work 


in the verification of Scripture references, and of the Rev. H. A. White, 
since the issue of the first volume. 
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here are those on God, by Professors Davidson and Sanday ; 
Immanuel, by Professor Davidson; the Incarnation, by 
Mr. Ottley ; Jesus Christ, by Professor Sanday, which should 
be examined in close connexion with Professor Beet’s ‘ Christo- 
logy’ in the first volume; Grace, by Principal Stewart ; the 
Holy Spirit, by Professor Swete ; Justification, by Principal 
Simon ; and the Kingdom of God, by Professor Orr. 
Professor Davidson takes the Old Testament part of the 
article on God, and divides his subject into sections on the 
existence of God, anthropomorphisms, the names of God, 
and the idea of God in various periods—the pre-Mosaic 
period, the period from the exodus to the revolution of Jehu, 
the prophetic period, and the period from the destruction of 
the State onwards. He very properly observes that the Old 
Testament does not argue, but assumes, that God exists and 
may be known, although passages are mentioned which may 
be quoted as approximations to the arguments of natural 
theology.'. The anthropomorphic passages are classified 
under three heads, which show that God is a Person, that He 
is pleased to make Himself felt and known, and that He 
is a moral Being. These are all important points, but we 
miss some of the deeper significance of the Old Testa- 
ment anthropomorphic language, somewhat of its supreme 
necessity in a revelation to man, its witness to the con- 
descending love of the Creator of man, and its preparatory 
work in relation to the Incarnation.2 We welcome the 
decisive assertion of the truth that in the Old Testament 
‘God is fully personal from the first,’ and the recognition 
that Matthew Arnold’s theory about ‘a power not ourselves 
making for righteousness’ is dispelled by the facts. We 
have been interested in the part of the article on the names 
of God, and none the less because we do not admit that 
different names of God mean different authors. In fact every 
investigation into the difference of the meaning of the Divine 
names increases our conviction that the same author may use 
different names for God in the course of his work. Under this 
section will be found a paragraph on ‘teraphim’ (p. 200), and 
many interesting points emerge in the consideration of the idea 
of God in various periods. Professor Davidson regards the 
patriarchal histories as reflecting the ideas of an age con- 
siderably anterior to their own as literature. He holds that 


! Dr. Thompson has recently printed an excellent paper on Vatural 
Religion (London Diocesan Church Reading Union). 

* A suggestive passage may be consulted in Dr. Wace’s Boyle Lectures 
for 1874-5, p. 65. 
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Abraham appears ‘a purely personal figure,’ and hesitates ‘to 
fix any historical period, particularly so comparatively modern 
a period as the Exodus,’ at which Israel stood on a religious 
level with surrounding nations. God revealed Himself to 
Israel in the national history, and the prophets insisted now on 
this attribute of the Divine Being and nowonthat. Professor 
Davidson provides the evidence, if he does not carry us with 
him in his deductions from it, of the steps by which the 
chosen people accepted Jehovah as the only God, as the 
Creator and Preserver of all, as the Saviour and Redeemer of 
Israel, as a Moral Being full of righteousness and love. We 
should explain the title ‘the Holy One of Israel’ by saying 
that the God Who is acknowledged by Israel is the transcen- 
dent Sovereign and universal Lord, rather than, in Professor 
Davidson’s words, ‘the transcendent God has become God of 
Israel ;’ and we are persuaded that the concluding paragraph 
of the article, in which ‘the angel of Jehovah’ and other 
expressions are examined, seriously underrates the function 
of the Old Testament as a preparation for the revelation of 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. The Old Testament, says 
the Professor, ‘can scarcely be used as authority for the 
existence of distinctions within the Godhead’ (p. 205). Weare 
surprised that the question was not considered here how far 
the fatherhood of God is revealed in the Old Testament, and 
we wonder why Dr. Davidson did not include a reference to 
the Psalms when he said that ‘the loftiest thoughts of God 
expressed in Scripture’ are found in Job and in the second 
part of Isaiah. Where, it may also be asked, could ‘ loftier’ 
thoughts about the power, the eternity, and the uncreated 
majesty of God, be found than in the first verse of the book of 
Genesis ? 

Professor Sanday writes the New Testament part of the 
article on God, and had not the advantage of seeing the 
previous part of the article before writing. His main object is 
to show what new elements are added, and what old elements 
are specially developed or emphasized, in the New Testament. 
He dwells briefly on the tenacious hold of the Jews upon the 
unity and transcendence of God, and their fundamental mis- 
take of neglecting the prophets in comparison with the Law 
in their view of God. Christianity asserted with greatly in- 
creased breadth and emphasis the fatherhood, the love, and 
the righteousness of God, and on the first and third 
of these Prefessor Sanday writes very fully.'. Further, in 


1 On the ‘fatherhood ’ of God, compare also p. 618, and Westcott’s 
Epistles of St. John, p. 27 (ed. 2). 
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Christianity there was a new and final revelation of God, pre- 
sented in the New Testament first with the coming of Christ, 
and then with the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. Lastly 
there is the New Testament evidence upon ‘distinctions in the 
Godhead,’ and here—-if we omit a sentence which we greatly 
deplore to the effect that the baptismal formula belongs ‘to a 
comparatively late and suspected part’ of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel—Professor Sanday gives us a valuable statement 
of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity in the New Testament. 
‘ The doctrine is really a working out of data contained in 
the New Testament. It is a rendering of these data intelligible 
to the consciousness as part of a reasoned and formulated 
whole.’ The Arian attempt to establish a graduated interpre- 
tation of the Three Names which are so bracketed together 
as to be at the same time one ‘ utterly and hopelessly failed.’ 
And as for the baptismal formula Professor Sanday himself 
believes that it explains the established rite of baptism, St. 
Paul’s language in the apostolical benediction and elsewhere, 
and a number of other facts. What we feel able to bring out 
from Dr. Sanday’s treatment of the evidence is that Baptism 
is the great Sacramental witness to the Apostolic faith in the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity, just as the Eucharist is to the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. We regret that space does not allow 
us to quote several very fine passages from the latter part of 
this article, especially one upon ‘the balanced clauses’ of the 
Quicunque vult (p. 215). The reader who is examining the 
Dictionary in relation to the doctrine of God will do well also 
to consult what is said upon the teaching of St. John, on p. 690 
by Mr. Strong, on p. 722 by Dr. Reynolds, and in a shorter 
passage on p. 328 by Professor Bruce. 

When we pass to the Christological articles we find that 
the longest, and in many respects the most important, article 
is that on ‘Jesus Christ, by Professor Sanday, who occupies 
fifty pages by this contribution (pp. 603-653). The subject 
of this article must in any dictionary be regarded as the 
heart of the work, and we are glad that the Editor has in this 
matter realized the supreme importance of Hooker’s words— 
about the Incarnation and Sacraments—that ‘in other 
things we may be more brief, but the weight of these 
requireth largeness.’' Dr. Sanday has made good use of the 
space allotted to him, and although it would be too much to 
say that we have always been satisfied with the place assigned 
to some details and the view taken of some problems of the 
narrative, yet we highly appreciate the article as a whole, and 

1 Ecc. Pol. v. 50-3. 
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believe that Dr. Sanday has provided students with a new 
means of gaining insight into the Gospel of no small value. 
We must briefly describe the method and arrangement of the 
article. The present tendency to approach the life of our 
Lord from the side of ‘the consciousness of Jesus as the 
Messiah’ is noticed at the outset only to be set aside. Pro- 
fessor Sanday takes a safer course ; he works ‘ from without 
inwards, beginning with that aspect of the Life which is 
most external, and then penetrating deeper and allowing the 
facts to suggest their own inner meaning. ‘Certain side- 
lights’ of the documents are then observed, and finally the 
history is followed some little way into its sequel. In a word, 
the survey of this article takes the order of the history itself 
as its guide, and, as Dr. Sanday points out, the critical order 
suggested by the documents themselves. First, then, he 
surveys the external and internal conditions of Palestine 
when Glory came to dwell in the land, the government, sects, 
and parties ; the state of religious life and thought. He next 
passes to ‘the public ministry of Jesus, preceded by that of 
the Baptist,’ which is divided into five periods. Their de- 
signation is instructive: (1) Preliminary period: from the 
baptism to the call of the leading Apostles. (2) First active 
or constructive period: the founding of the kingdom. 
(3) Middle or culminating period of the active Ministry. 
(4) Close of the active period: the Messianic crisis in view. 
(5) The Messianic crisis: the triumphal entry, the last 
teaching, Passion, Death, Resurrection, Ascension. Under 
each of these headings, before the details are set forth there 
is a brief note on ‘time’ and ‘scene’ and references to the 
Gospel authorities. As to chronology it is sufficient to say 
that Dr. Sanday is in substantial agreement with Mr. Turner’s 
admirable article on the Chronology of the New Testament 
which appeared in the first part of the Dictionary.' It is 
greatly to the advantageous use of the Dictionary that there 
is harmony on such an important matter between the two 
chief articles of the first and second volumes. Dr. Sanday 
gives good reasons for including the Temptation in his first 
period of the public ministry (p. 612),? and says plainly that 
‘the assault comes from without, from the personal Power of 
Evil.’ In the second period the parables and miracles of our 
Lord are considered (pp. 616-628). The ‘purpose of teach- 
ing by parables’ is a section which hardly goes deep enough 

' Church Quarterly Review, July 1898, p. 399. 

2 So (p. 629) he includes the great incident of the Transfiguration in 
the third period of the fzd/zc ministry. 
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into that mode of our Lord’s teaching, but Dr. Sanday leaves 
less to be desired when he passes from the general cha- 
racteristics of the teaching to its contents, and considers the 
fatherhood of God, the kingdom of God and its members, the 
titles of the Messiah, the Paraclete, and the Tri-unity of God. 
In the consideration of the miracles we regret one passage in 
which St. Matt. xi. 6 is quoted in support of the remark that 
‘Jesus Himself would seem to have been not without a pre- 
science that’ some might find difficulties in the method of 
particular miracles in the form in which they have come down 
tous. We cannot imagine the Apostle St. John—who, after 
seeing the tears, the corpse, the risen and ascended glory of 
his Divine Master, says so calmly that He knew what was in 
man '—using such words as that He ‘would seem to have 
been not without a prescience’ of anything. In the section 
on the ‘literature’ of this part of his subject Dr. Sanday 
observes that Dr. Mozley’s Bampton Lectures on Miracles 
‘have reference rather to a phase of the controversy which is 
now past’ (p. 628), and, although we are ready enough to 
recognize the elements of permanent value in that admirable 
course of lectures,” we do hope that Dr. Sanday’s remark will 
lead some bishops, who still place the book in their list of 
books to be read by Ordination candidates, to substitute some 
book which more fully answers to the difficulties of modern 
objectors.* In the third period the passage upon St. Peter’s 
confession hardly seems complete without a reference to the 
great sermon on the day of Pentecost, and the significance of 
the Transfiguration as the great half-way landmark in the 
public ministry of our Lord, was not judiciously relegated to 
a note in small print. The discussion on ‘the so-called 
Perean ministry’ in the fourth period is too brief, inevitably 
so perhaps (p. 630), but more space is given to some ex- 
cellent paragraphs on the significance of our Lord’s death 
(p. 631). On the date of the Last Supper Dr. Sanday is dis- 
posed to think that we cannot go beyond saying that we have 
a choice of possibilities, and that it is better to ‘acknowledge 
our ignorance’ (p. 634). We must specially express our 
admiration at the treatment of the ‘attempted explanations’ 
of the Resurrection (p. 641). The section on the Ascension 

1 St. John, ii. 25. 

* Dr. Mozley’s note on p. 195, on the use made of the evidence of 
miracles by the Fathers, is specially valuable. 

8’ Dr. Sanday has not alluded to Lyall’s Profedia Prophetica, of 
which, as he may recollect, Bishop Moberly said, ‘I do not know where 


else to find the real argumentative weight of the Lord’s miracles stated 
in so forcible, and, I will add, so original, a way’ (Bamp. Lect. p. 273). 
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(p. 642) unduly minimizes, we think, the evidence of the 
Gospels. Dr. Sanday is of opinion that with corrected texts 
of the Gospels before us ‘it would seem to be probable that 
they did not give an answer’ to the question, How did our 
Lord Jesus Christ enter upon His state of exaltation? Here 
surely the weight of evidence for St. Luke xxiv. 51 cannot 
be so lightly set aside, and some notice should be taken of 
the three allusions in St. John’s Gospel.' It may be true 
that from a doctrinal point of view ‘the main stress of the 
Ascension lies upon the state to which it forms the entrance’ 
(p. 643), but we must be jealous for the evidence of the fact 
itself. The last ten pages of the article are devoted to so- 
called ‘supplemental matter’ which throws such significance 
upon our Lord’s public ministry, and to the verdict of history. 
It is obvious that the nativity and infancy in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke are not, on the face of the narrative, at all 
regarded as supplemental matter, and that the opening 
words of St. Mark and St. John are only explained by the 
narrative of their two brother-evangelists. But we do not 
desire to emphasize our objection to Dr. Sanday’s arrange- 
ment of material, and prefer to say that, having considered 
the ‘ public’ evidence, he now more briefly proceeds to that 
which was naturally disclosed at first to few more than the 
closest friends of the household of Nazareth. The genea- 
logies,” the census of Quirinius, and the meaning of the Virgin- 
birth are here considered ;* and in the concluding portion 
will be found much valuable material, to which we must only 
allude, on the life of Christ in history and and in experience, 
His Person and His Work. The last paragraph of the 
section on ‘the meaning of the Virgin-birth’ (p. 647) is most 
valuable, and we are glad that Dr. Sanday has said that ‘ the 
whole question of the two Natures’ of Christ is raised by the 
controversies about our Lord’s human knowledge (p. 652). 
In the note on the ‘ Lives’ of Christ we are sorry to miss an 
allusion to the very precious work of Ludolphus, and at 
several points of his article Dr. Sanday would have done well 
to refer to Canon Bodington’s pregnant little work Jesus the 
Christ.’ We conclude our comments on this long article 


2 ili, 13, Vi. 62, xx. 17. 

* On the ‘Genealogy of Jesus Christ’ the reader may consult the 
elaborate article by Dr. Bacon, p. 137. 

3 The remarks of Professor Davidson in the article ‘ Immanuel’ on 
the importance to be assigned to the interpretation of Isaiah’s prophecy 
in St. Matt. i} 22 are far from satisfactory. 

* S.P.C.K. 1892. This small book reminds us in some parts of the 
power of Dr. Young’s Zhe Christ of History. 
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by quoting a remark from it which may easily escape notice, 
and may cause some surprise. Dr. Sanday thinks that ‘no 
one has ever touched the Gospels with so much innate kin- 
ship of spirit as’ — Newman (p. 653). 

Mr. Ottley’s article on the Incarnation, which occupies 
nine pages, contains many passages which we heartily admire 
and some which do not satisfy us. It is Mr. Ottley’s misfor- 
tune to use language which excites a feeling of uneasiness by 
its ambiguity, and that often at a crucial point of his subject. 
In some cases a few qualifying words would set our mind at 
rest ; in others we are more seriously at variance with what we 
understand to be the writer’s point. We naturally recall the 


criticism which we felt bound to make on Mr Ottley’s larger 
work on the /ucarnation.' We then said that ‘an imperfect 
view of the deposit of the Faith’ underlay the whole work, 
and it is a pleasing duty to record that Mr. Ottley now 
expressly enlarges upon the fact that ‘all the apostolic 
writers seem to presuppose an authoritative tradition as to 
the historic events of Christ’s career,’ and that this ‘ formed 
the common groundwork of teaching’ (p. 464) ; and we trust 
that he recognizes more fully the dogmatic significance of this 
historic deposit, for his own description of his article is that 
in it 

‘it is contended that the divergent and varied testimonies of Holy 
Scripture can only be satisfactorily adjusted and reconciled by the 
belief that Jesus of Nazareth was not only the expected Messiah of 
prophecy, but in a unique and absolute sense divine : God of God, 
Light of Light, very God of very God’ (p. 467). 


The Scriptural evidence is arranged under the heads : (1) the 
Witness of the Old Testament, in which special importance 
is attached to the witness of prophecy, though Mr. Ottley 
does not add, as we should, that the Old Testament miracles 
also prepared the way for the Divine interposition of the 
Incarnation ; (2) the New Testament account of Jesus Christ, 
His supernatural birth and sinlessness, and certain points of 
main importance, such as His lordship and sonship, His 
revelation of God, His work and death, and the traditional 
acceptance of these facts ; (3) the purposes and results of the 
Incarnation, including an unsatisfactory passage on the 
cosmic significance of the Incarnation,? and dealing further 
with it as a crowning disclosure of God and as a provision for 
the restoration of man, or otherwise, viewing our Lord Jesus 

1 Church Quarterly Review, October 1896, p. 28. 

* We need not re-state here the strong points of the Thomist case, 
or show the weakness of the Scotist argument. 
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Christ’s functions of Prophet, Priest, and King. The sentence, 
‘ Morally, then, Christ is said to have developed’ (p. 461), 
requires very careful explanation, and we should have intro- 
duced a guarding phrase into the paragraph of p. 463 in Mr. 
Ottley’s comment upon Philippians ii. 5-11, to show that 
while on earth He was still reigning in glory. We are sorry 
to think that the omission of ‘ partakers of the divine nature’ 
in the passages given in illustration of the work of re-creation 
and sanctification may have a serious significance in its 
bearing on Mr. Ottley’s view of the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter (p. 466). In the sentence ‘all the acts and sufferings 
of the human nature properly belong to the Godhead’ 
(p. 464) there is no doubt from the context of the theological 
accuracy of the statement, but it would have been better to 
say ‘the Person of the Son of God’ than Godhead, and there are 
such phrases as ‘union of two natures,’ which though followed 
by ‘personal unity’ seem to indicate that Mr. Ottley has not 
quite remembered the importance of saying that the humanity 
was ‘united to the Person of the Word’ rather than to say 
‘united to His divine nature. We should have been glad if 
the great beauty of parts of the article could have been set 
free from these blemishes, and if Mr. Ottley had included a 
list of patristic works in his references to ‘literature.’ That 
is a grievous omission, and in this respect Dr. Swete’s article 
on the ‘ Holy Spirit,’ which we shall next examine, contrasts 
favourably with Mr. Ottley’s work. 

Dr. Swete takes the Old Testament first, and after speaking 
of the use of terms investigates the evidence of the work of the 
Holy Spirit in creation, intellectual life, prophetic inspiration, 
anointing the Messiah, and the moral and religious life of men. 
The relation of the Holy Spirit in the Old Testament to the life 
of God and the signs of progress in the Old Testament teaching 
are then considered. There is an interesting section on the 
evidence given in the Apocrypha and other pre-Christian 
Jewish writings, whether Palestinian or Alexandrian, and 
then Dr. Swete proceeds to the fuller materials of the New 
Testament. The ‘names and titles’ come first; then an 
enumeration of the historical events which reveal the relation 
of the Holy Spirit to our Lord and His Church ; and, lastly, 
the direct teaching on the Person and Work of the Holy 
Spirit by our Lord and His Apostles. The article is an 
excellent one, and with it may be usefully read Professor 
Stewart’s article on Grace, and Dr. Simon’s on Justifica- 
tion. But Professor Stewart leaves much to be desired on 
the administration of Grace in the Church, and his references 
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to the literature are very inadequate, for he does not even 
include the Axtz-Pelagian Treatises of St. Augustine, which 
are a mine of valuable comments on the Biblical doctrine of 
grace. Dr. Hastings was, no doubt, desirous of winning the 
approval of as many readers as possible for his edition, but 
we do not forget that the patristic writings are steeped in the 
spirit of Scripture—a fact which some of Dr. Hastings’s 
contributors would perhaps feel able to accept apart from 
its corollary that the Church of England appeals to the 
Fathers as giving the true sense of Scripture. 

We must now regretfully turn from the Biblical theology 
of the Dictionary to the articles on antiquities and bio- 
graphy, on geography and archeology. Among the im- 
portant articles on antiquity and biography are those on 
Flood, Food, Genealogy, Herod, Hittites, House, Idola- 
try, Incense, Isaac, Israel, Jacob, John the Apostle, 
John the Baptist,' and Judas Iscariot. Several of these, 
such as Professor Macalister’s elaborate article on Food, 
and Colonel Warren’s on House, are very full and interesting. 
Mr. Wood’s article on Flood is written on the assumption 
that ‘it is a fact admitting of no reasonable doubt that the 
account of Genesis is really composed of two Flood stories,’ 
one of which ‘belongs to the early source of the Hexateuch 
known as J, the other to the post-exilic P.’ Mr. Woods’s 
article on Hexateuch is the place to which we must go 
for elaboration of these critical theories. Leaving for the 
moment the general question and confining our attention 
to the present article, we observe that Mr. Woods points out 
the distinguishing marks of his supposed double narrative, 
and then devotes his attention to the ‘historicity’ of the 
Flood, the relation of the Bible story to similar stories of 
other peoples, the variety of details in the various narratives, 
and ‘the cause of the Accadian Flood-story.’ Professor 
Curtis under ‘Genealogy’ gives an exhaustive account of 
Biblical genealogy in general, the genealogical lists of the 
tribes of Israel and a few other lists of names, and lists of 
persons associated with the labours of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Mr. Headlam’s article on the Herods appears to say all that 
can be said of that notorious race. Dr. Barnes’s article on 
Israel must necessarily be a long one, though he confines 
himself to the political history and leaves the religious history 
for a later article. He has also called attention to the most 
important reconstructions of parts of the history which have 


1 In the Dictionary the various articles on ‘John’ are not in alpha- 
betical order. 
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been ‘offered’ by recent critics. Professor Driver’s work is 
well represented by his article on Jacob. Mr. Bebb’s article on 
St. John the Baptist, Mr. Strong’s on St. John the Apostle 
(his life and his theology) and Dr. Plummer’s on Judas 
Iscariot are all excellent, though we do not think that Mr. 
Strong presents with sufficient emphasis the evidence in 
St. John’s Gospel upon the real humanity of our Lord. Last 
of all in this division we may commend as good biographical 
sketches the various articles under the name of Joseph. 

The chief geographical and archzological articles are 
Gabbatha, Gadara, Galatia, Galilee, Geology (of Palestine), 
Gerizim, Hamath, Hinnom, Iturza, Jericho, Jerusalem, 
Jordan, and Judza. Professor Ramsay has undertaken the 
articles on Galatia, and Professor Hull’s contribution on the 
Geology of Palestine is very full and interesting. But Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Conder’s elaborate article on Jerusalem is the 
most important piece of writing in this part of the Dictionary, 
and discusses the names, site, history, topography, antiquities, 
temple enclosure, and modern condition of the Holy City, 
including an allusion to its railway station. Under the ‘lite- 
rature’ of the subject we are told that ‘the progress of 
scientific study has rendered obsolete most of the works 
written before A.D. 1838.’' Some mention should also be 
made of Colonel Warren’s careful article on the Jordan, the 
physical features, climate, fauna, and flora of its valley, the 
cities of the plain, the ‘ passages,’ the mounds in the valley, 
the scene of our Lord’s baptism, and the general allusions to 
the subject in ancient writers. 

The last great division of the subjects of the Dictionary is 
roughly described as ‘Introduction’ material. The chief 
articles under this head in the second volume are: Galatians, 
Genesis, Gospels, Habakkuk, Hebrews, Hexateuch, Hosea, 
Isaiah, James, Jeremiah, Job, Joel, St. John’s Gospel, St. John’s 
Epistles, Jonah, Joshua, and Judges. To this list may be added 
the article on the Book of Judith. We may justly say that Mr. 
Woods’s article ‘Hexateuch’ is the central statement in the 
first two volumes of the Dictionary of the complicated critical 
processes which have seemed to so many modern scholars to 
account for the composition of the first six books of the Bible 
as they now stand. We have never denied that the Holy 
Ghost was able to inspire and guide any number of authors, 
editors, compositors, and revisers, and we have no difficulty 
in believing in the ‘inspiration of selection.’ But we are very 


1 But such pieces of writingas Bede, v. 16, and Adamnan’s De Locis 
_Sanctis never lose their interest. See Plummer’s Sede, ii. 304. 
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cautious in accepting any particular theory of the pro- 
cesses which have been at work, and we see no more 
reason to accept Mr. Woods’s theory as final than many 
other theories now exploded but once so confidently ad- 
vanced. Mr Woods begins with illustrations of ‘ the composite 
character’ of the Hexateuch, and then adopts ‘ stratification’ 
as his view of the method of composition: that is, the view 
that ‘certain more or less independent documents, dealing 
largely with the same series of events, were composed at 
different periods, or, at any rate, under different auspices, and 
were afterwards combined, so that our present Hexateuch 
contains these several different literary strata’ (p. 365). He 
proceeds to give what he believes to be the characteristics of 
the different sources at great length, acting throughout upon 
the vicious principle, as we consider it to be, that different 
phraseology implies different authorship. The summary on 
p. 375 will give the reader at a glance ‘the probable history’ 
of the Hexateuch, and this will lead him to Mr. Woods’s view 
of its historical value. Even a shorter way of observing how 
large a company of authors and revisers is required by Mr. 
Woods is to look at the list of abbreviations used for them 
on p. 363. We can praise the lucidity of the article, but the 
whole theory of the composition seems to us to be exceedingly 
improbable. Its absurdity might be, and has been, illustrated 
by applying the method to works of undoubted unity of 
authorship. But to these Mr. Woods does not refer. Bishop 
Colenso heads his list of ‘ literature,’ and Wellhausen follows 
in due course, but not Dr. Baxter or the other learned writers 
who have combated these ingenious literary theories. The 
Dictionary, that is to say, is here one-sided, and yet the other 
writers who adopt these theories offer scanty proof of them 
themselves, presumably because there is no need to recapitulate 
the arguments by which Mr. Woods has ‘demonstrated’ his 
case! We trust that these assertions will be duly appraised 
at their true value, where they occur. 

Professor Ryle has written the article on Genesis, and 
Professor G. A. Smith that on Joshua, and allowing for the 
caution necessary in adopting the critical standpoint of the 
authors, they are both careful pieces of work. Professor 
Smith also writes ‘ Isaiah,’ and gives a very good account of 
the theology of the book, though he regards the work as 
the collection of the writings of various authors. Professor 
KG6nig is responsible for the article on Jonah, and describes 
the formal character of the book as belonging ‘to the 
category of symbolical narratives’ (p. 746). Of Professor 
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Davison’s long article on Job, it must be sufficient to say that he 
infers that the book is ‘ subsequent to the seventh century B.c., 
though how much later remains undecided’ (p. 671). Professor 
Davison’s ‘ Jeremiah’ and Professor K6nig’s ‘ Judges’ are the 
remaining two principal articles on the Old Testament part of 
this division. In the New Testament section, Dr. Reynolds’s 
article on St. John’s Gospel, and Professor Salmond’s on St. 
John’s Epistles are both worthy contributions to the study of 
St. John’s writings, as is Professor Stanton’s ‘Gospels’ to the 
study of the Evangelical records as a whole. Professor 
Marcus Dods has written on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
Professor Mayor on St. James, and Professor Bruce on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Speaking of these ‘ Prolegomena’ 
articles in general terms, we can honestly say that they are 
full of valuable materials for the study of the books of Holy 
Scripture to which they refer, and we can hardly regard them 
as second in importance to the articles on Biblical theology. 
When we are asked what value we attach to them in detail, 
we must reply that there is no part of the work which con- 
tains materials of such varied merit as this. Most of the Old 
Testament articles take the modern critical theories of com- 
position for granted, and hardly take the trouble to allude to 
the works of learned writers on the other side. The New 
Testament articles are likely to appeal to a wider circle with 
more success ; and the unequal merit here is not more strongly 
marked than might naturally be expected from such a motley 
host of authors. We may refer the reader to Professor Ryle’s 
article on Genesis for an example of the ‘ composition’ 
theories of Mr. Woods in working order, and to Professor 
Stanton’s article on the Gospels for a good statement of the 
synoptic problem, and the relation of St. John’s Gospel to the 
other three. 


ArT. III.—PASTOR’S HISTORY OF THE POPES. 


Histoire des Papes depuis la Fin du Moyen Age. Ouvrage 
écrit d’apres un grand nombre de documents inédits 
extraits des Archives secrétes du Vatican et autres. Par 
le Dr. LouIs PASTOR, Professeur a l'Université d’Inns- 
bruck. Traduit de |’Allemand par FURCY RAYNAUD. 
Tomes V. and VI. (Paris, 1898.) 


THE third instalment of Dr. Pastor’s great undertaking, whose 
two earlier portions were duly noticed in this Review, fully 
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justifies its title by the stupendous number of authorities, 
hitherto unpublished, on which it is based, and by the 
importance of their contents now for the first time revealed 
to us. The author’s scheme of preparation is on a truly 
colossal scale, and comprises research among nearly eighty 
public libraries, and the study of over six hundred printed 
books, to which reference is given in his notes. What the 
labour thus implied has been may be gathered from the fact 
that the Registers of Alexander VI. contained in the Secret 
Archives of the Popes and the Consistorial Archives of the 
Vatican—which are now accessible through the liberality of 
Leo XIII., after being closed for three centuries—comprise 
no less than 113 stout quarto volumes ; while the despatches 
of the Milanese ambassadors in the State Archives of Milan, 
including hundreds of portfolios, in such hopeless confusion 
that Gregorovius abandoned in despair the task of reducing 
them to order, have been deciphered and classified by Dr. 
Pastor’s indefatigable industry. The period embraced in the 
author’s purview is one of exceptional, terrible, and varied 
interest, containing as it does the startling episode of the 
fortunes of the Borgias, and the reign of the warrior Pope and 
patron of the arts, Julius II. No wonder that Dr. Pastor has 
selected as the most suitable motto for his volumes ‘ Petri 
dignitas etiam in indigno herede non deficit ’—a maxim whose 
truth has never been more sorely strained than during the 
quarter of a century that these Pontiffs carried the papal tiara. 
We shall not anticipate the judgment—which will be con- 
sidered in its due course— passed by the writer on the chief 
persons introduced into his narrative. It is not pretended 
that the last word has been spoken on all the subjects Dr. 
Pastor handles, yet, after so exhaustive an inquiry, it is at least 
improbable that his decisions will hereafter be modified by 
any more favourable conclusions than those which he has 
reached. 

In commencing a fresh section ofhis History, Dr. Pastor 
treats us to an elaborate and very striking Introduction 
extending over upwards of two hundred pages, upon the 
moral and religious condition of Italy at the period of the 
Renaissance. At that epoch of intellectual, political, and phy- 
sical disturbance the baser elements intrude themselves more 
prominently on the attention of the historian and tend, in Dr. 
Pastor’s judgment, to produce an unduly dark impression of 
the age. Despite the shameless cynicism of Machiavelli’s 
political axioms, which more than one Italian prince carried 
ruthlessly into practice ; despite the misery and widespread 

VOL. XLVIII.—NO. XCVI. ¥ 
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ruin caused by bands of mercenary condottierz whose heartless 
devastations spared neither friend nor foe ; despite the accu- 
mulated suffering inflicted by earthquakes, pestilence, and 
disease which in new and terrible forms avenged the disregard 
of all the laws of sanitation and morality, Dr. Pastor holds 
that there is another view of Italy during these dark days 
which needs to be carefully elaborated. He insists that 
sufficient attention has not been paid to the evidence that a 
current of piety both broad and deep flowed side by side with 
the stream of evil which swept impetuously down through the 
peninsula. For what specially concerns the Italy of the 
Renaissance, he urges, the very large majority of witnesses 
deal exclusively with the life and actions of the literary 
humanists, among whose ranks, as well as among the 
clergy, there was undoubtedly a terrible moral deterioration ; 
but he pleads that vice comes more readily to the front and 
makes more noise in the world than virtue. The former 
cries from the house-tops, the latter steals unobserved along 
its quiet way. In a truthful history the elements of con- 
servation should be brought out as well as those of destruction, 
the lights side by side with the shadows, and among the 
Italians the two stand out in the strongest contrast. A 
political writer of the fifteenth century notices this as their 
special characteristic, ‘ that they left no place for mediocrity, 
in either good or evil, but that the good prevailed. Yet, 
admitting the truth of this contention, the reader will hardly 
be prepared to accept as valid all that Dr. Pastor urges in its 
support. The outer signs of religious feeling vary among 
different people and in different ages, but the multiplication 
of religious processions, the presentation of candles to popular 
local images, and the increased cultus of relics are such 
cheap and superficial modes of acquiescence in a prevailing 
fashion as to afford no trustworthy indication of the working 
though secret influence of a genuine piety. Nor is more 
reliance to be placed upon the introduction of religious terms 
into the accepted formula of wills, nor upon the tumultuous 
bands of excited flagellants lashing themselves under the 
terror inspired by an outbreak of the plague. Far more 
satisfactory tests are provided by the numerous private 
diaries preserved in the archives of Florence and other towns 
of Italy, whose contents, designed only for the personal use 
of the writer and his family, breathe a sweet simplicity and 
a single-hearted devotion. Here is a page from the journal of 
Giovanni Ruccellai, a wealthy Florentine merchant, who gave 
the marble facade to the church of Santa Maria Novella. 
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The writer, expresses his heartfelt gratitude to God for 
the manifold blessings bestowed on him during a long life. 
For health so perfect that during sixty years he can only 
recall one occasion on which he was confined to the house for 
a whole month by sickness. For the goodness which has not 
only granted him to rise from a very small fortune to wealth 
and general esteem, but the far higher grace to spend his 
riches honourably. For an excellent mother, left a widow at 
nineteen, who refused all proposals of marriage to devote 
herself to the education of her children, and a wife no less 
perfect, in whom love for her husband and the highest 
qualities of a house mistress and a mother were so happily 
blended as to make her loss, after many years of wedded life, 
the keenest blow that can or could befall him. In his old 
age Ruccellai recalls his blessings without number, and in 
complete detachment from all worldly interests devotes him- 
self to the praise of Him who is the only Author and Giver of 
life. It is a charming homely picture, to which we could add 
others of like tone and quality from Dr. Pastor’s pages. 

We would gladly have noticed some further illustrations 
of really enlightened piety among the Florentine dourgeotste 
at the commencement of the fifteenth century. Practical 
religion so largely depends on the recognition of God’s action 
in the events of everyday life that it is most refreshing to 
light upon passages in which a father impresses on his sons 
this oft forgotten truth : 

‘If we were true Christians and friends of God, how we should 
recognize day by day His power and His supreme justice ; but our 
sins blind us and make us believe that the fortunate or unfortunate 
occurrences of our existence are the result of chance or of the 
accuracy, more or less, of our own calculations, and not the manifes- 
tations of His will.’ 


Very striking, too, are the extracts from the educational 
treatises of Giovanni Dominici and Baldassare Castiglione, 
many passages of which might be remembered to advantage 
in days when the ties of parental authority are too much 
relaxed and women’s rights are presented in seriously dis- 
torted guise. We have only space to quote Dr. Pastor’s de- 
scription of the beau ideal of a noble lady from the famous 
Cronologia del Cortegiano : 


‘Castiglione lays down the principle that the intellectual educa- 
tion of a noble woman should be carreid as far as that of her husband. 
He would have her capable of comprehending works belonging to 
the different branches of arts and sciences and of passing a well- 
grounded judgment upon them, even though she may not cultivate 

Y2 
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them in person. To her literary education there should correspond 
her practical esthetic culture, which should be seen in her good 
taste in dress, from which all vanity and frivolity should be excluded ; 
in the tone of her conversation, which will be at one time sprightly at 
another serious, but never licentious or malicious ; and lastly by the 
grace of her movements. Withal a woman will be incomplete, if 
along with intellectual superiority she does not possess the moral 
qualities and the domestic virtues. She ought to be able to direct 
her household, to administer her fortune, and to bring up her chil- 
dren. Although standing on the same level with her husband, she 
must never sacrifice her feminine charms to compete with him on 
the field of physical pursuits, of bodily exercises, or of eloquence. 
Woman is not naturally inferior to man ; for if her physical force be 
less, she knows better how to husband it and use it to the best 
advantage. This is why women have done great things in every 
domain of life, in the art of governing as well as in the art of war, 
in the sciences as well as in poetry’ (v. 32-3). 

The salutary influence of the Church found a fruitful 
field for its exercise in the innumerable corporations, guilds and 
fraternities which sprang largely into existence at the opening 
of the fifteenth century. Many of these, perhaps the majority 
of them, were originally associations designed to further the 
interests of particular trades ; others owed their inception or 
their revival to special circumstances, such as an outbreak of 
the plague, which kindled an energy which four centuries 
have failed to quench in the charitable work of the Miseri- 
cordia at Florence ; others again, like the Third Order of the 
Franciscans, were voluntary companies of men and women 
who desired, without leaving the world for the seclusion of 
the cloister, to lead saintly and self-sacrificing lives. But all 
helped to leaven their age with a Christian influence, working 
secretly as well as more vividly in the consecration of special 
altars for their worship, in the erection of guild chapels, in 
the encouragement afforded to sacred art for the decoration 
of their guild halls and oratorios, and yet more effectually in 
the provision of charitable endowments of varied forms and 
degrees of usefulness for the benefit of their poorer members 
and their orphan children. Hospitals for the sick, homes for 
waifs and strays, on a scale of regal magnificence, were 
founded at this period in the Italian cities, as well as bede- 
houses and schools. How largely such institutions were 
multiplied is seen in a carefully prepared statistical table 
which shows that between A.D. 1400 and 1524 no less than 
358 additional hospitals, hospices, and other pious founda- 
tions were established in Italy and Sicily, a number far 
greater than the total established in the peninsula from the 
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intial. of “Christianity to the re of the fomttountl 
century. 

We cannot linger over Dr. Pastor’s enumeration of other 
branches of religious tendency in the Italian Renaissance. 
It would require separate treatment to deal even cursorily 
with the influence of Christian art which burst forth at this 
period into unparalleled fecundity and splendour. Architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting provided the most prominent ex- 
amples of artistic effort which extended to the minutest 
details of Church life, and lavished unsparing wealth of 
material and design upon the many objects with which the 
Latin Church enhances the dignity of its ceremonial, the 
celebration of its mysteries, the magnificence of its priesthood, 
and the splendour of its processions. The genesis of many 
a priceless artistic treasure may be gathered from the special 
circumstances of the period. Every great catastrophe, an 
outbreak of the plague (then of terribly frequent occurrence), 
a shock of earthquake, and a whole city in its terror was 
eager to appease the wrath of heaven. 


‘In 1457,’ we read, ‘ Bologna suffered cruelly from both, and 
huge expiatory processions thronged the streets, troops of penitents, 
lashing themselves as they went, passed from church to church, or knelt 
before the crosses on their route with loud cries of “ Mercy, Mercy !” 


Through eight entire days the whole city kept the most rigorous fast ; 
during : all this time the butchers’ shops were closed and thet very harlots 
resolved to lead a better life. In 1496, at the moment when the 
troubles of Siena reached their culminating point, rumours of 
miraculous apparitions caused widespread terror. Immediately the 
confraternities of the town inaugurated processions ; all the several 
parishes followed their example ; files of men and women repaired to 
the cathedral, where each one made his offering of a candle at the 
altar of the Virgin di Duccio di Buoninsegna. Besides this, each one 
did some work of piety in proportion to his means: one set a 
prisoner for debt at liberty, another gave some poor girl a dowry, 
others paid for Masses’ (v. go). 


Deliverance from such peril was often acknowledged by an 
ex voto gift of artistic beauty, or the foremost painter of the 
city was employed to paint a banner for the annual pro- 
cession which should hereafter testify to the gratitude and 
wealth of the survivors. The most popular forms of devo- 
tion—the cult of the Virgin, of the Sacrament, and of the 
Saints, which received a great impetus at this period—all 
helped to fan the flame of artistic development of which so 
many examples testify to the influence of the Christian 
Renaissance. 

In startling contrast with this phase of Italian life is the 
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coexistence of a second sphere of toma of absolutely irre- 
ligious and pagan tendency. 

‘The same age which was illumined by the piety of a Fra 
Angelico and a S. Francesco di Paula was also that of a Laurentius 
Valla, a Sigismondo Malatesta, a Cesare Borgia, and a Machiavelli. 
On the Apostolic Chair there were seen in succession an Alex- 
ander VI. and a Pius III., an Innocent VIII. and a Julius II. In 
every domain there was an incredible intermixture of good and evil’ 
(v. 98). 

Dr. Pastor finds in the excessive individualism fostered by 
the pagan Renaissance the primary cause of its evil develop- 
ments. To the humility, the self-renunciation, the mortifica- 
tion of Christianity it opposed the egotism, the pride, the 
ambition, the vanity, the sensuality of pagan antiquity. 
Herein, he holds, lies the explanation of its strange combina- 
tion of classical and artistic culture united to shameless 
wickedness, perfidious craftiness, and the most absolute con- 
tempt for morality. Earthly grandeur, sensual enjoyment, 
and a burning thirst for the immortality of fame, to be ob- 
tained through the accomplishment of something great and 
memorable, were' the ideals at which it aimed. To loom 
large in the eyes of their contemporaries and of posterity, to 
be invested with a grandiose importance, to have their names 
on men’s lips as were those of Brutus and Harmodius—not 
for the sake of the liberty they loved, but of the fame which 
they won—to be conspicuous and pre-eminent, if only for 
detestability, in this world ; for they believed in no other: 
such were the motives and the principles which avowedly 
and without one tinge of compunction animated the pagan 
Renaissance. The preachers of the day inveigh in the most 
direct and impassioned language against the unbridled licen- 
tiousness, the luxury which spreads like leprosy, and which no 
sumptuary laws can check ; the passion for gambling, in which 
whole fortunes are dissipated and children are beggared ; the 
usury, by which not only Jews but Christians grind down their 
poorer brethren, in violation of the edicts of Holy Church ; 
the iniquities of the theatre and of slavery openly practised ; 
the indecency which taints the poetry and other literature 
in growing circulation. All the vices of two civilisations 
seem to be stalking abroad unabashed ; and if their prevalence 
is exaggerated, and the main body of the Italian people were 
untouched by these evils ; if a determined effort was made by 
the religious orders to promote social reforms and the founda- 
tion of Monts-de-piété provided invaluable help against too fre- 
quent oppression, it is yet unquestionably true that nothing was 
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too monstrous or too bizarre for the Humanists, and it was they 
who occupied the most conspicuous places at that epoch in the 
Italian States. How largely vice in every form—and some of 
its phases were unspeakable in their enormity—was enthroned 
in high places is amply illustrated in the pages of Machiavelli, 
Ariosto, and such classical scholars as Pulci and Poliziano and 
Pontano ; in the fact that many ruling Italian princes were 
of illegitimate birth ; in the contempt in which human life 
was held, and the friend of yesterday was assassinated to 
serve the convenience of to-day. A strange medley of 
Christianity and Paganism was substituted for Catholic ortho- 
doxy. Superstition and belief in astrology supplanted faith 
in the Gospel of Christ, and the depravation of morals, already 
scandalously notorious in convent and cloister, among the 
ranks of the clergy and the Sacred College of the Cardinals, 
reached its zenith when, in the person of Alexander VI., the 
incarnation of the pagan Renaissance was seated on the 
throne of the chief of the Apostles. 

Dr. Pastor devotes the third and concluding section of his 
Introduction to the great missionary preachers who combated 
the moral evils of the period, and who, he considers, may be 
fitly termed the benefactors and saviours of the nation. The 
history of these devoted men, who traversed the Italian 
States incessantly preaching the gospel of repentance, deeply 
interesting as it is, is but little known. They were for the 
most part members of the religious orders, chiefly Fran- 
ciscans, and their method was not so much to instruct as to 
awaken, not to teach Christian doctrine but to effect a moral 
transformation. We are told they used the terrors of purga- 
tory and hell but sparingly, and dwelt rather on the personal 
offence caused by sin to the Saviour and His saints, and on 
the loss which this involved in this present life, rather than in 
the life to come. Leaving the ordinary instruction and 
charge of the people to their parish priests, the mission 
preachers only appeared at special seasons, such as Lent and 
Advent, when in the homeliest language and with illustrations 
drawn from familiar circumstances and current events they 
drove their lessons straight to the understanding and con- 
sciences of their hearers. Or suddenly, when some civic 
quarrel had reached an acute stage, the fiery orator appeared, 
and at his apparition the whole city and its environs assembled 
and so thronged the churches that only some open space 
could contain the crowds. In 1448 Roberto di Zecco preached 
a sermon at Perugia at which fifteen thousand persons were 
said to have been present, all the places were filled several 
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hours beforehand, and the sermon itself lasted for four hours! 
Sometimes the preacher enhanced the effect of his discourse 
by carefully prepared tableaux representing, it may be, Christ 
bearing His Cross and His Virgin Mother bewailing the suf- 
ferings of her Divine Son, and at the sight crowds were 
melted into penitential tears. Sometimes a bonfire of ‘ Vani- 
ties,’ into which amulets, indecent pictures, and even instru- 
ments of music were cast, followed the close of the sermon. 
When the missioner believed that the heart of his audience was 
sufficiently moved, before his course of addresses was con- 
cluded, he introduced the subject he deemed most necessary 
in the state of things prevailing at that particular time and 
place. Civil strife, rending the population of a town asunder, 
was the chief curse of that age, and oftentimes the mission 
preacher’s final effort was to reconcile such enmities and 
restore peace to the community. Of course, he was not 
uniformly successful. Even Roberto di Zecco exerted all his 
eloquence to appease the terrible quarrel between the rival 
families of Della Valle and Della Croce at Rome in 1482 in 
vain. But for the most part the results were truly amazing, 
from both a moral and a social point of view, and we are 
assured that they were lasting. The influence of these mission 
preachers was a special feature of the Italian Renaissance. 

It was to deal with such an order of things, with its 
strangely mingled and contrasted elements, that a new vice- 
regent of Christ had to be appointed on the death of 
Sixtus IV., which occurred on August 12, 1484. During the 
election of his successor the city presented the appearance of 
a vast camp, in which rival forces were watching each other 
with sleepless suspicion ; the conclave that of a congress of 
competitors for a prize put up for sale to the ablest zztriguant 
and the highest bidder. The details of ascene thrice repeated 
n these two volumes are in their main outlines familiar to all 
students of history. There were on this occasion the usual 
stipulations, promises, bribes, but in unusual number, since 
there were more cardinals than had of late years shared in 
the proceedings. There were the same solemn insistance 
upon the need of Church reform, ‘in its head and in its 
members,’ and the same attempt to curb the despotism of 
the Sovereign Pontiff by increasing the authority of the Sacred 
College, destined forthwith to prove as abortive as such 
efforts had ever been. The partisans of the Orsini and 
Colonna fag¢tions, those of France and Spain, of Germany 
and of the league of Italian States had each their favourite 
candidate ; and when the selection of one of these seemed 
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hopeless, all his energies were concentrated on the exclusion 
of a specially detested rival. When the final choice fell on 
Cardinal Cibo, who assumed the title of Innocent VIII., it 
was generally known that the new Pope lacked nearly all the 
qualities which were indispensable for the age and the office 
at so critical a season. 

The history of Innocent VIII.’s pontificate as related in 
Dr. Pastor’s pages is little more than the chronicle of petty 
wars and chronic difficulties of an Italian princeling. Involved 
in interminable quarrels with Naples, perpetually reduced to 
the greatest straits, a second retreat to Avignon seemed to be 
imminent, and without foreign support the Pope could scarce 
maintain his footing in Rome. Even the curious episode of 
the arrival and detention of Djem, the rival Sultan, fails to 
relieve the monotonous insipidity of the narrative, or to 
breathe interest into the life of the Chief Pontiff of Christendom, 
of which four chapters are filled with the miserable vicissitudes 
of intertribal warfare and as many lines are devoted to the 
extirpation of heresy among the Hussites of Bohemia and the 
Vaudois of Dauphiné. We cannot enter here upon the con- 
troversy which has raged around the Bull for the suppression 
of sorcery, whose terms give colour to the charge that His 
Holiness believed in the potency of magic. There were those 
in close contact with him who believed in little else, and we 
must find space for some mention of examples of what the 
writer calls the more worldly cardinals. Giovanni de’ Medici, 
born Dec. 11, 1475, son of the famous or infamous Lorenzo, 
had received the tonsure when only seven years old, and was 
forthwith judged by his father, and pronounced by Pope 
Sixtus IV., competent to hold ecclesiastical preferment. In 
1483 Louis XI. gave him an abbey and the Holy Father con- 
ferred on him the title of Apostolic Protonotary. Next year 
he obtained zz commendam the rich abbacy of Passignano, and 
two years later that of the famed convent of Monte Cassino: 
in short, everything which fell to Lorenzo’s gift was heaped 
upon him. But the tyrant of Florence aimed at higher things 
still, and so persistently persecuted the Pope and the cardinals 
that he obtained for his son the coveted red hat before 
he had completed his fifteenth year, on the condition that 
three years, to be passed in the study of theology and canon 
law, should elapse before the juvenile cardinal should take 
his place or vote in the Sacred College. Even this did not 
satisfy Lorenzo, but his Holiness was inexorable. Dr. Pastor 
thinks it ‘impossible to read without emotion’ the well-known 
and lengthy epistle, from which he quotes several pages 7” 
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extenso, wherein inane laid down the line of conduct be 
commended to the youthful Cardinal, who at the ripe age of 
seventeen was settled with a princely establishment in Rome. 
To us this vaunted production seems but the coldest and 
most calculating worldly wisdom, unredeemed by one lofty 
thought or by a single appeal throughout to one really worthy 
motive. 

Yet the youthful Cardinal needed sagacious warning 
against the example set him by many members of the Sacred 
College. Dr. Pastor enumerates no less than eight among 
them as most conspicuous for scandalous lives, and of these 
Rodrigo di Borgia was the worst. His great wealth, his 
seductive manners, his stately presence, his persuasive 
eloquence, gave him a commanding influence which was 
hardly weakened by his notorious licentiousness and his dis- 
regard for the restraints of his priestly office. Four children, 
Cesare, Gioffridio, Giovanni, and Lucretia had been born him 
by one mistress, besides Pedro Luigi and Girolama, who were 
the issue of another intrigue—all of whom he had legiti- 
matized, while for Pedro Luigi he had purchased the dukedom 
of Gandia. Cesare and Gioffridio were destined for Holy 
Orders, and held benefices and bishoprics from their childhood. 
The letter of a brother Cardinal, Ascanio Sforza, himself 
hardly Borgia’s inferior in wealth or luxury, only recently 
discovered in the State Archives of Milan, not only gives a 
vivid picture of the manners of the day, and the form in which 
riches were then ostentatiously displayed, but has (as Dr. 
Pastor sarcastically observes) the advantage of being the 
account of an eye-witness, and is not the pure invention of an 
historian written after an interval of four hundred years. The 
letter bears date October 22, 1484. 

‘ To-day, Cardinal Rodrigo, who is generally but little addicted 
to the pleasures of the table, gave in his palace a magnificent supper 
to which were invited besides Ascanio Sforza, Giuliano della Rovere, 
and two other cardinals. The whole palace was sumptuously fur- 
nished. In the first and large hall were to be seen on all sides the 
walls covered with tapestries of historical subjects. Thence you 
passed into a smaller room whose walls were in like manner hung 
with tapestry, and the floor covered with a carpet in most perfect 
harmony with the other furniture. The most striking article of 
furniture in this room was a state-bed mounted on a dais, the whole 
richly upholstered in scarlet satin. In this room also was the cre- 
dence, a sideboard surmounted by shelving on which was displayed a 
quantity oft gold and silver plate, among which were some pieces 
wrought with rare perfection: it presented a marvellous coup dail. 
After this chamber came two others, one tapestried in satin with a 
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carpet on the floor, and a state-bed covered with Alexandrian velvet : 
the other, yet still richer, contained in like manner a state-bed, covered 
with gold brocade and the most marvellous possible adornment. In 
the centre was placed a table, covered with Alexandrian velvet, and 
surrounded by chairs delicately carved’ (v. 355-6). 


Amid such pomp lived and feasted, intrigued and fought, 
the men who held the foremost positions in the Church whose 
primary tenet was the absolute necessity for self-sacrifice and 
whose Divine Master had not on earth where to lay His head. 
By dint of accumulating benefices and bishoprics they jostled 
and vied with worldly princes. Like them they wore crowns, 
surrounded themselves with armed retainers, joined in the 
festivities of the carnival, banqueted with courtiers and 
courtesans. No wonder that men had sad forebodings of 
coming catastrophe, and that public indignation was voiced 
from time to time by some exceptionally ardent spirit who 
prophesied of wrath impending and called to repentance. 
Among them the one grand figure stands out in high relief— 
that of Jerome Savonarola, to whose character Dr. Pastor 
does but scanty justice in saying that it was to his pretensions 
to personal revelations from God that Savonarola’s influ- 
ence was almost entirely due. There were other causes, 
lying deep down in the nature of humanity, which moved 
alike the mighty preacher and his hearers, besides his fancied 
visions of showers of fire and arrows, and his dreams of a 
hand brandishing the sword of God. 

During Innocent’s long agony speculation had been rife 
respecting his probable successor, but of the twenty-three 
members of the Sacred College, it was thought that Cardinal 
Ascanio Sforza could command the suffrages of eleven, his rival, 
Giuliano della Rovere, of nine; neither of them could secure 
the indispensable majority of two-thirds. Piccolomini, Della 
Porta, and Caraffa were also named. France, Naples, Milan, 
the Roman barons, had each their favourite candidate. Car- 
dinal Borgia, though frequently spoken of, was not thought 
to have much chance. His Spanish nationality told heavily 
against him ; but an acute observer reported that he was rich 
enough with sixteen bishoprics, to say nothing of many rich 
abbeys and other benefices, to recompense his supporters 
generously. At one moment Caraffa,a man of exceptional 
worth, seemed likely to be chosen, but Ascanio Sforza, finding 
his own election hopeless, lent a ready ear to the offers of 
Borgia. Dr. Pastor enumerates in full detail the cardinals 
who were purchased and the prices paid to each. Giuliano 
della Rovere received Borgia’s post of vice-chancellor and his 
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palace in Rome, the castle of Nepi, the bishopric of Erlau, 
with an income of 10,000 ducats, and other benefices ; Orsini, 
the strongholds of Monticelli and Soriano, the legation of the 
Marche, and the bishopric of Pampeluna. Others of less 
commanding influence obtained bribes proportional to their 
weight in the conclave. At length only one more vote was 
required, and that of Cardinal Gherardo, an old man in his 
ninety-fifth year and partially imbecile, who was won over 
by his dependents, carried the day. Never had simony been 
more gross, flagrant and unblushing than that which thus 
inaugurated for the Latin Church an era of ignominy and 
scandal. Savonarola’s prophecy was verified. ‘O Lord 
Jesus, wrote the Roman notary, Latinus de Masiis, after re- 
counting the story of the election, ‘it is because of our sins 
that the election of Thy vicar upon earth has been made in a 
fashion so unworthy.’ 

Yet public opinion was not seriously disturbed by Borgia’s 
elevation to the Papacy. In Italy the most incredible indul- 
gence was extended to licentiousness in high places,and men 
spoke of little save the genial bearing and business capacity 
of the new Pontiff. In Rome the decision seems to have 
been generally popular, and eight hundred of the nobles and 
leading dourgeotste came on horseback in torchlight proces- 
sion to pay their homage at the Vatican. Alexander VI. in- 
augurated his accession to power by some urgently needed 
reforms, which were welcome in the capital where all had been 
in such disorder that in the brief period since the death of 
Innocent two hundred and twenty murders had been com- 
mitted in the streets. The Papal expenses were carefully 
retrenched, and the Pope himself kept only a frugal table. 
If the accounts sent by the ambassadors of foreign States were 
coloured by varying political tendencies, yet even the most 
hostile did not speak in terms of unqualified condemnation of 
his character, and most of them praised his determination to 
restore peace to Europe and to unite it in a common crusade 
against the Turks. 

Whatever may have been the forebodings of some of 
those who knew him personally, there were yet higher expec- 
tations formed by others, and Dr. Pastor quotes one of these 
by a German chronicler, Hartmann Schedel, which, in the 
light of subsequent events, is too startling to be passed over: 


‘Mankind could anticipate,’ he writes, ‘much from the virtues 
of such a:Pope! He is a man of high character and of great 
sagacity, prudence, and political experience. In youth he studied 
at the university of Bologna, where he won a growing reputation for 
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virtue, application to study, and general ability, in such sort that 
Calixtus III., his maternal uncle, made him a Cardinal ; and it is a 
manifest proof of his worth and capacity that he was admitted while 
still young into the college of the venerable and eminent cardinals, 
and was charged with the functions of vice-chancellor. Thanks to 
his experience and knowledge of all these things, he has become 
fitter than anyone else to direct and govern the bark of St. Peter, 
and if it be said that in person he is a man ofa splendid presence, 
he unites to this the advantages of his Spanish nationality and his 
illustrious birth. He is a worthy successor of his uncle, Calixtus of 
blessed memory, from his literary talent, his taste for the fine arts, 
and his purity of life. In him are combined nobility of bearing, 
truthfulness, sound judgment, piety, and mastery of all things which 
become so high a station and dignity. Blessed is the man who is 
adorned with such virtues and raised to such a height of superiority ! 
We trust that he will labour profitably for the common weal of 
Christendom, that he will discover a road through the furious 
storms of the tempest and the perilous reefs beneath the waters, and 
that he will attain the desired path which leads to heavenly glory’ 
(vol. v. p. 380). 


These favourable auguries were soon overshadowed. In 
the tangled complication of Italian politics it was always 
difficult to maintain a course of straightforward uprightness, 
and Alexander VI. soon made it evident that his policy 
would be exclusively prompted by the desire to benefit his 
family. The balance of power between the various Italian 
States was held in the most unstable equilibrium, and was 
perpetually threatened by the restlessness and ambition of 
the rulers of France and Naples, of Venice and Milan. Each 
had powerful partisans in the Sacred College and amongst 
the great Roman nobles, and in the critical position of affairs 
each was ready to purchase an ally by a family alliance or 
the investiture of a petty State. It was pre-eminently the 
epoch when a not too scrupulous Pope could secure great 
place and power for the members of his own family, if that 
were the ideal on which his heart was set, and with Alex- 
ander nepotism absorbed and overruled all else. His 
entire policy may be summed up in this single word. His 
children were the curse alike of the Pope and of the Church. 

The names of Czesar and of Lucretia Borgia have acquired 
terrific notoriety, and Dr. Pastor has devoted much pains to 
investigating the justice of the accusations brought against 
them. The accepted estimate of Czesar Borgia he holds to 
be just in its main outlines, although the charge of having 
contrived his brother Giovanni’s murder is dismissed as not 
proven. Lucretia he acquits of the nameless abominations, 
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the poisonings and murders which have made her name a 
byword. Her moral character was unquestionably not 
unimpeachable: it would have been strange had it been 
otherwise, considering the atmosphere and example of her 
home. Her long golden tresses and her unfailing gaiety—a 
special charm of all the Borgias—still win for her champions 
like those who uphold the fame of Mary Stuart; but is 
it not mere special pleading to allege the features of a 
medal portrait in refutation of more positive testimony ? We 
do not dispute Dr. Pastor’s verdict, but there are examples in 
which a mask of gentle innocence has concealed the passions 
of a tiger. 

A far darker blot than that of nepotism, or of personal 
immorality, rests on the fame of Alexander VI. Among 
the treasures of the Papacy he inherited the custody of Djem, 
the rival Sultan, of whose person or whose head the reigning 
monarch at Constantinople was keenly desirous to be master, 
and Alexander deigned to bargain with Bajazet over the price 
to be paid for the assassination of his helpless prisoner. The 
transaction is involved in some obscurity which is not fully 
cleared by the long note which Dr. Pastor devotes to its 
elucidation. Such crimes were then practised, notably by 
the republic of Venice; but to our minds there is a lower 
depth of infamy than the murder of a political antagonist, viz. 
that of entertaining the proposal to assassinate another man’s 
rival whom the fortune of war has placed in one’s power. 

We cannot follow the course of intrigues between the 
Borgias and the king of Naples, the quarrel concerning the 
investiture of that South-Italian kingdom which Charles VIII. 
of France claimed from the Pope, nor the negotiations which 
culminated in the French invasion of Italy and the entry of 
Charles into Rome. The progress of Charles through Italy 
was rather the festal march of a favourite general than 
the invasion of a stranger. At Turin, at Asti, at Pavia, at 
Piacenza, at Florence, he was received with every demon- 
stration of joy, with the surrender of fortresses, with gifts of 
money. The most powerful of the cardinals and of the 
Roman nobles ranged themselves beneath his banner— 
Giuliano della Rovere, Ascanio Sforza, the Savelli, the Colonna, 
the Orsini. The Pope’s position became daily more critical, 
the French king declined to receive the envoys sent to divert 
him from marching on Rome, and flight to Naples was 
seriously contemplated. Ostia was already in the hands of 
the foe. Viterbo opened her gates to him. Soon all Romagna 
was in full revolt. While Alexander was hesitating the 
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French pressed on, and the wildest rumours were circulated 
of their numbers, their gigantic stature, and their barbarian 
ferocity. Finally, after long discussion, terms of capitulation 
were arranged, and Charles VIII. entered the Eternal City 
with all the pomp and magnificence of a conqueror, and with 
no less than ten cardinals in his train. Only six car- 
dinals accompanied Alexander when a few days later he 
hurriedly fled by a secret passage and shut himself up in the 
Castle of St. Angelo. For some days disorder and panic 
prevailed in the city and in the immediate extourage of the 
Pope, whose deposition was urged with unrelenting persistance 
by the hostile cardinals. But Charles hesitated at taking so 
extreme a course. It was not his policy to dethrone Alex- 
ander on the charge of simony preferred by Ascanio Sforza, 
who had received the heaviest bribe ; to replace a cowed and 
dispirited sovereign by an energetic Pontiff like Giuliano della 
Rovere ; to give a powerful handle to the jealousy of Germany 
and Spain, already kindled by his successful invasion of Italy, 
and to excite the probable resistance of his own subjects. 
It were better from his palace in Rome to dictate terms with 
which the discredited and terrified Pope would be fain to 
comply. 

Yet France obtained little permanent advantage from the 
convention of January 15, 1495. She secured immunity 
for the cardinals, barons, and towns who had sided with her 
against Alexander, and their confirmation in their places and 
possessions, and a free passage through the papal territories 
was accorded to the French army, which Caesar Borgia was 
to join for four months in the capacity of Legate. On the 
other hand, the French king took the formal oath of obedience 
to Alexander and promised him not only the free exercise of 
his religious and sovereign rights, but defence against all 
assailants. But he failed to obtain from his Holiness the 
investiture of the kingdom of Naples, or that reform of the 
Church which had been the pretext for his march on Rome. 
The French forces marched on to Naples to find in its seduc- 
tive climate a second Capua. Before the summer was over 
Charles had returned to France with only the remnant of his 
forces after the defeat of Fornaro. The situation was com- 
pletely changed. Austria and Spain were threatening French 
territory and had joined Venice in a league with the Pope 
for mutual defence; Alexander had issued a premonitory 
menace of excommunication against Charles, and was pre- 
paring to punish his rebellious barons, of whom the Orsini 
were the most powerful and the most culpable. 
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The subsequent events of Alexander’s pontificate must 
not detain us long. The Borgias were not men to learn 
wisdom in the varying phases of success and sorrow. The 
crisis of the French invasion over, scandals which elicited 
vain remonstrance from the ambassadors of foreign powers 


disfigured the Court of the Vatican and the private life of the 
Pontiff. The mysterious murder of the Duke of Gandia, 


Alexander’s favourite son, the divorce of Lucretia from her 


husband, the insistance of Caesar on laying down the car- 
dinalate in order that he might carve for himself a prin- 
cipality out of the papal territories, came as successive shocks 
to the public conscience, which was not in that day over- 
sensitive and had become already seasoned to the licentious- 
ness of the Borgias. The episode of Savonarola’s career at 
Florence, to which Dr. Pastor devotes a chapter of excep- 
tional interest, introduces us for a while to a higher order of 
thought, and, despite the failings of the eloquent reformer, 
throws a flood of bright warm light across the chilling 
gloom of the history. Dr. Pastor admits that the stern 
Dominican might have preached and prayed unhindered by 
the Court of Rome had he not ventured into the domain of 
politics. Almost the whole of the States of the Church 
had been alienated to the Pope’s children ; but the tale of 
family horrors was not yet complete. The life of Alfonzo 
di Biseglia, Lucretia’s second husband, to whom she was 
fondly attached, was attempted by assassins, whom Alfonzo 
believed to be instigated by Casar Borgia. In a paroxysm 
of fury Alfonzo fired at his brother-in-law from a window 
of the Vatican, whereon some of Czsar’s bodyguard burst 
into his chamber and massacred him, despite the tears and 
entreaties of his wife. The Pope was cowed before the 
violence of his terrible son. While such scenes were enacted 
in the Vatican, frightful disorder reigned in the streets of 
Rome. 

Lucretia did not long remain inconsolable. In the fol- 
lowing year, by her betrothal to a second Alfonzo, heir to 
the Duchy of Ferrara, another great alliance was secured to 
the Borgias. 

The marriage furnished occasion for a display of luxury 
and of disregard for decency at the Vatican which scan- 
dalized unspeakably even that most tolerant age. It was 
perhaps only parental weakness which led the Pope to 
squander thousands in amassing for his daughter the most 
numerous and costly pearls possessed by any Italian princess, 
but his presence at a licentious ballet performed by fifty 
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courtesans in Cesare’s apartments—a fact established by in- 
controvertible testimony—gave rise and lent credence to 
more horrible, if unfounded, imputations. It is satisfactory 


to learn that these latter are now universally discredited, and 


the bearing and subsequent behaviour of the bride, brought 
up in so poisonous an atmosphere, went far to redeem any 
previous faults. The wedding by proxy of Lucretia and 
Alfonzo was celebrated with great pomp. She was dressed 
in a robe of gold brocade and crimson velvet trimmed with 
ermine, the sleeves falling low to the ground; her long 
light-golden hair, tied with black ribbon, and her head 
covered with a veil of gold and silk ; round her neck she 
wore a necklace of pearls with a pendant composed of a 
pearl, a ruby, and an emerald. The wedding festivities, ex- 
tending over eight days, comprised comedies, in which a 
representation of the Menxechm7z of Plautus (prok pudor!) 
was included, besides balls and allegorical representations 
alternately with horse-races, tournaments, and _bull-fights, 
first introduced by the Borgias into Rome. It is only just to 


add that Lucretia worthily filled her high position and earned 
the lasting love and gratitude of her people. 

The family fortune had reached a point beyond its most 
sanguine hopes when all was ruined by the death of Alex- 
ander, and a gleam of hope appeared on the horizon of the 
Church when Cardinal Piccolomini was elected as his suc- 
cessor. The new Pope, who assumed the name of Pius IIL., 
bore a high character, and there was universal rejoicing when 
the choice of the conclave was proclaimed; but his brief reign 
of two months was distracted by quarrels between Czsar 
Borgia and the Orsini, and it clearly needed a strong arm to 
reduce the prevailing elements of disorder, and Giuliano della 
Rovere was credited with exactly those qualities which the 
crisis demanded. A few hours sufficed to determine his 
election, which was made conditional upon the observance of 
fixed conditions, of which the chief was that the consent of 
two-thirds of the Sacred College should be required before the 
Pope should declare war. This scandalous and illegitimate 
interference with the Pope’s authority, as Dr. Pastor terms it, 
proved as ineffectual as all previous capitulations had done. 
The election was carried by the usual exercise of barefaced 
and unsparing bribery. 


‘The compatriots of the new Pope extolled his lofty qualities, 
which they said were worthy of anemperor. With an outward bearing 
full of nobility and dignity, he combined something strange. Eyes 
deeply buried in his head and flashing fire, lips sternly closed, a very 
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strong nose, a large head, not beautiful but remarkable for its clearly 
sculptured lines, indicated a personality of marked originality and 
power. His silvery hair was already almost white, but beneath the 
snows of age there still coursed a juvenile ardour. On seeing his 
highly coloured face and the firmness of his step it could hardly be 
supposed that he was on the threshold of old age. At any rate in 
his attractiveness nothing betrayed the weight of years. In per- 
petual excitement, always restless, consumed with eagerness, constantly 
revolving vast projects in his brain, of intense obstinacy and violence, 
he often drove to despair those who had dealings with him. ‘The 
Pope,” wrote theVenetian ambassadors, “is singularly intelligent, but 
aman of excessive violence and very difficult to manage. He has 
not patience to listen quietly to what one wants to say to him and 
to take people as they are; but when one knows how to handle him, 
and when once his confidence is gained, one can always rely on finding 
him well disposed: no one has any influence over him ; he takes 
very little advice, and, to say the truth, consults nobody ; no one 
can ever rely on him about anything; he changes his mind every 
hour, and when he has thought over anything in the night it must 
be done instantly the next morning ; he wants to do everything him- 
self ; he is so petulant, so fiery, so hard to manage, that his character 
can hardly be described: both physically and morally he has the 
nature of a giant; everything in him, passionate ardour, vast con- 
ceptions, surpass the ordinary standard. By his passion, by his out- 
bursts of wrath he wounds all those about him, and yet, although 
he inspires fear, there is no hatred mixed with it, because there is no 
littleness nor petty egotism discernible in him. The strength of his 
‘will makes everything bend before it, even the physical pain which 
frequent attacks of gout inflict on him. He is unmeasured both in 
assertion and in denial, and when a project has once taken possession 
of his mind it must be carried out at all cost, though he himself should 
be sacrificed in doing it’ (vi. 196-98). 
Such was, by the testimony of competent judges, the cha- 
racter of the man who was elected to wear the Papal tiara. 
It was in the most striking contrast conceivable to that of 
the Prince of Peace, as pourtrayed in the Gospel narrative, 
Whose vice-regent he believed himself to be. All the rugged 
fiery energy of an Italian nature uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable, with its terrific outbursts of wrath and of indomit- 
able courage, was so centred in Giuliano della Rovere as to 
inspire the mingled detestation, terror and admiration of his 
contemporaries who sought for the exact epithet which should 
connote his extraordinary and bizarre qualities. Terrzbzle 
(the name he himself applied to Michael Angelo, whom in 
many respects he resembles) was the distinctive name 
eventually used to indicate his colossal, overbearing forceful- 
ness. What could Latin Christendom anticipate when it 
learned that an ecclesiastical Ivan the Terrible was seated in 
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the chair of the fisherman of Galilee? Yet the new Pontiff 
was at least free from many of the vices of the Borgias. He 
was comparatively innocent of nepotism. He neither crushed 
his subjects beneath the weight of intolerable taxation nor 
squandered the papal resources in shameless luxury. If he 
were careful to the verge of penuriousness, it was not at the 
prompting of avarice, but through a determination that the 
treasury should be able to bear the expenses of his campaigns. 
As years passed over him the turbulence and impetuosity of 
his character and the violence of his language, even when 
addressing the Emperors, increased rather than abated. But 
so perilous was the juncture at which he mounted the throne, 
so imminent the hazard that Rome would be reduced to the 
level of a second Avignon, and so perverted from its legiti- 
mate purpose the ideal which inspired the papal policy, that 
Dr. Pastor recognizes in this mail-clad and furious despot, 
with his fixed determination to restore the temporal power as 
a point d’appui, the fitting representative of Him Who said, 
‘My kingdom is not of this world,’ and the ruler who by the 
steadfast pursuit of this object has deserved to be called (it 
is Dr. Pastors own expression) ‘the Saviour of the 
Papacy.’ 

The difficulties by which the papal power was beset 
might have appalled a man of less resolute determination. 
The Italian States seemed at the mercy of France and her 
allies in the Peninsula, and the French monarch was the stay 
of a powerful faction of hostile cardinals, who, if left unchecked, 
might prove irresistible. Venice had possession of the coast of 
Dalmatia, and aimed at mastering the Italian seaboard adjoin- 
ing it. Already it had seized Rimini and threatened the whole 
of Romagna, which Cesar Borgia heid in doubtful allegiance 
to the new Pope, who was under obligations to him for his 
support in the conclave. Within the city itself disorder 
reigned supreme. Murders were frequent and committed 
with impunity ; brawls and conflicts between the mercenary 
gangs of the Roman nobility of daily occurrence. With a 
firm hand the new Pontiff speedily repressed these disorders 
and established so adequate a system of police that Rome 
became secure and confidence was restored. Negotiations, 
in which Julius asserted his sovereign rights over the States 
of the Church, were entered into with Venice. Czsar Borgia 
was promptly removed from his government, and after a brief 
interval of somewhat generous supervision escaped from 
custody, only to find shortly afterwards a soldier's death in 
battle. The crimes of the Borgias and the prostitution of the 
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Papacy by Alexander had been committed for no lasting 
purpose, and their name shed its baleful light for but a brief 
season and then went out in darkness for evermore. 

The history of Julius II.’s pontificate is dreary reading. 
It is one unbroken chronicle of the vicissitudes of partisan 
and petty warfare unrelieved by any striking incident, any 
generous action, any lofty aim. Dr. Pastor marks three 
stages in the Pope’s policy, which was dictated by the 
exigencies of the moment. Julius spared himself no pains, 
conducted personally the campaigns in which he was per- 
petually engrossed, displayed amazing vigour and intrepidity 
which disdained fatigue and severe bodily sickness, and 
exhibited all the qualities of an indefatigable condottiere 
general. If to these qualities we add that he was a muni- 
ficent patron of art; that he knew how to appreciate the 
genius of Michael Angelo, and could deal on even terms with 
that rugged and independent nature ; and that he secured for 
the decoration of the Vatican the imperishable beauty of 
Raphael’s imagination and artistic skill, we have told the story 
of his pontificate. Julius had little insight into character— 
witness his fatal confidence in Cardinal Alidosi—a palmary 
defect in a sovereign, and his work in the spiritual sphere 
was simply nil. Most readers will turn with a sense of relief 
from the chapters which describe this Pope’s campaigns to the 
pages which deal with his relations to the great artists whom 
he gathered round him. The narrative is full of interest, and 
written with abundant pains and research, but it is too long 
for treatment at the conclusion of our paper. 

The complete absorption of the religious character of the 
Papacy in secular ambition and worldly aims during the 
pontificates of Alexander VI. and Julius II. is strongly 
borne in upon the reader of these volumes. Dr. Pastor is, of 
course, not ignorant of the stern criticism which their conduct 
has elicited, and it is worth while in concluding our article to 
notice how he defends the line of conduct adopted by 
Julius. 

* At an epoch,’ he pleads, ‘ when the world had hardly any respect 
or regard for aught save material force, when the general tendency 
of politics was to make the temporal power prevail over the spiritual, 
when political considerations carried the day even in the discussion 
of purely religious questions, the Popes were constrained to find in 
the consolidation of tMeir temporal power a support for their spiritual 
power, at. that time seriously shaken. In practical politics they 
shared and put into practice the views of the orator who one day 
made at the Council of Basle this remarkable avowal : “I have often 
been of their opinion who believed it would be advantageous that 
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the Church should be stripped of temporal power ; I pictured to my- 
self that in that case the priests of the Lord would be better fitted 
for the celebration of the divine mysteries, and that temporal princes 
would obey the clergy better. But experience has taught me that virtue 
without material force is mere futility and that the Pope of Rome, 
deprived of the heritage of the Church, is reduced to the 7é/ of valet to 
kings and princes.” Julius II. held that such a position was intoler- 
able. Profoundly convinced that the Pope must of imperative 
necessity be absolute master in his own house, and that he must 
enjoy the plenitude of independence for the government of the Uni- 
versal Church, he set himself the task of putting an end to the 
dismemberment of the temporal possessions of the Holy See, and of 
placing the Church in shelter from its imminent danger of falling 
again under the discretion of the King of France. ‘To this task he 
consecrated all his faculties and he carried it through. . . . “There 
was a time,” writes Machiavelli, when the smallest baron thought he 
could justly despise the power of the Pope ; to-day it commands 
respect even from a King of France . . . from this extremity the 
world and the Church were preserved by the heroism and energy of 
Julius II.” 

‘ This is why Julius II. appears to me one of the most powerful 
types of a Pope that the world has known since the days of Innocent 
III. Assuredly he was not an ideal Pope, for impartial history can- 
not deny that he brought to his undertakings an impassioned ardour, 
a want of moderation which ill accorded with the dignity of Pontiff. 
With his wholly Southern nature, his truly extraordinary faculties, he 
applied himself to his task with gigantic passion, force and energy. 
But possibly this character was needful to become, at a season of 
such violence as the commencement of the sixteenth century, “the 
Saviour of the Papacy.” It is the honourable title which a learned 
historian, a stranger to the Catholic Church, has decreed him, and 
no one will deprive him of it. But this title does not comprise all 
the claims of Julius II. to a glorious place in universal history’ (vi. 
421-4). 


Such is the tone of Dr. Pastor’s apology. Valeat quan- 
zum. To some minds it will doubtless seem conclusive. To 
others this reliance on an arm of flesh by Christ’s vice-regent 
will seem the abnegation of faith, the substitution of trust in 
the earthly for believing reliance on the heavenly, a disregard 
of the warning that he that saveth his life shall lose it and 
that the path of self-sacrifice is the true path of safety, a 
holding up of the ark of God with unholy hands. 

For to our thinking nothing is more amazing in Dr. 
Pastor’s History than the apparent complacency with which 
he recounts the treachery, the underhand intrigues, the abso- 
lute untrustworthiness of his spiritual hero. If it were indis- 
pensable that the Papacy should maintain its position of 
temporal sovereignty we might surely expect from the chief 
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Pontiff of Christendom some example of Christian dealing, 
and in his intercourse with other earthly monarchs some 
special recognition of the claims of honour andtruth. Inthe 
darkest days of European history some names have shone 
out as sans peur et sans reproche, but they have not been 
those of the occupants of St. Peter’s chair. Even kings 
whose private lives would not bear close scrutiny have been 
knightly and honourable in their public character, but no one 
act of real chivalry is recorded of the warrior Pope. His 
policy was regulated by no fixed principle save that of 
maintaining the independence of the States of the Church. 
He was prepared to peril the freedom of Italy by bringing 
in France, Austria or Spain indifferently, and by playing 
them off one against the other as suited his momentary 
convenience ; and he would at any moment support the 
foreigner against an Italian State if he could by this means 
grasp another province or secure the suzerainty of some petty 
town. 

There is one more practical reflection borne in upon our 
minds as we conclude this too brief notice of Dr. Pastor’s 
volumes. Far removed as the characters of Alexander VI. 
and Julius II. are from that of the more recent occupants 
of the Papal chair, there are yet lessons which might well 
be taken to heart at the present day to be gathered from 
the history we have been following. At this hour, as it 
was four centuries ago, the Pope is and must be in the nature 
of things an Italian before anything else, and the supposed 
Italian and temporal interests of the Papacy still dominate 
the policy of the Curia. At this hour, as it was four 
centuries ago, schemes of worldly dominion and of tem- 
poral suzerainty affect the relations of the Vatican with 
the Courts of Europe, and disturb the minds of many who 
have the spiritual welfare of the Church of Rome very 
closely at heart. It is believed in some well-informed quarters 
that high hopes are based on what outsiders regard as the 
decadence of the Latin races ; that the political unrest of 
France, Italy and Spain is regarded as favourable to the 
revival of the temporal power; that the recognition of the 
French Republic by Leo XIII., which has caused bitter grief 
to those who are at once the staunchest adherents to monarchy 
and the most faithful of the Pope’s supporters, has been 
prompted by the dream of a federation of republics in 
southern Europe, over which the wearer of the triple crown 
should preside with more than medizval dignity ; that at 
least the troubles which disturb the Italian kingdom may 
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probably find such a solution and that a number of small 
republics, among which that of Rome under a restored 
Papacy would be pre-eminent, would meet with sympathy 
and possibly material support from their recognised sister on 
this side of the Alps. How far such conceptions are enter- 
tained it is not ours to determine. The policy of the Vatican 
is in the hands of able men, with a wide knowledge of the 
condition of Europe and of its possibilities, with unwearied 
patience and with an ideal which a serious and long persistent 
check has not availed to modify. But as taught by the 
records of the past, it seems plain to us that it was on the 
exercise of temporal power that the Church of Rome was all 
but wrecked, and that it is not in the revival of that power, 
but in such a modification of its pretensions as shall bring 
it into union with other branches of the Catholic Church 
throughout the world, that its true mission is to be found. 
May God hasten it in His time! 








ArT. IV.—AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE 
POST-APOSTOLIC AGE. 


Eras of the Christian Church. The Post-Apostolic Age. By 
LucIUS WATERMAN, D.D. With an Introduction by 
HENRY CODMAN POTTER, LL.D., Bishop of New York. 
(Edinburgh, 1898.) 


THIs is the British issue of one volume of an American series 
of which others before now have been subjected to our 
criticism. We learn from the opening words of the Bishop 
of New York’s Introduction that the demand for the pre- 
ceding volumes has been very large, and from a note which 
the author somewhere appends, that he expects his work to 
be read by many to whom a definition of the meaning of the 
Incarnation will be very needful. These passages inform us 
of what we might perhaps have anticipated, but realize better 
when we are assured that it has actually come to pass, that 
the entrancing study of Church history has attracted a 
multitude of readers among the educated millions of our 
brethren in blood beyond the sea; and that among the 
readers there are a large proportion who sit very loose to 
dogma. We may well learn much from such books as to the 
methods of presenting the subject to corresponding classes at 
home; while, mindful that they are written for a nation 
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whose manners and tastes we cannot wholly make our 
own, we must not imagine that nothing can be good which 
does not exactly hit our own literary habits. 

Indeed, we ventured to make certain strictures upon the 
style and vocabulary of former volumes of the series, and we 
shall confess that the Preface to the work before us led us to 
expect considerable divergence from English habits of 
authorship. But the book seems to us a good one, well fitted 
for its purpose and highly interesting ; and if we took the 
tone of patronizing critics in reviewing it we should be 
altogether abusing our rights. 

The author commences his task by noting the features 
which mark the transition from the Lord’s life as a Teacher 
and Guide to that of His Apostles, and from them to the 
post-apostolic time. He shows that while ‘the way was 
prepared for the human nature of our Blessed Lord by a 
process of evolution under providential law,’ the ‘ chief truth 
of His Being was that He came down from Heaven bringing 
a new force into the world. Following out the same 
principles of Revelation He chose His Apostles for qualities 
which they possessed by natural growth, but gave them 
special endowments in addition, and so sent them to their 
work that the Church ‘could not help feeling that they were 
a gift from Him much more than a growth from itself’ And 
when the last of these Apostles died the Church must have 
felt that its ‘leadership was in a new way its own.’ However 
profoundly convinced that ‘its leaders who were ordained as 
presbyters or bishops at any period had supernatural powers 
conferred upon them from heaven, it must have felt a great 
difference between leaders chosen and trained by Jesus 
Christ, and leaders chosen and trained by itself’ (p. 2). 

Certainly nothing can mark with more emphasis the divine 
power of Christianity than the retention of its character and 
identity in the transition, first from the visible life of the Lord 
to the rule of His Apostles, and then to that of their 
uninspired successors ; while throughout the whole His divine 
Presence and Incarnate influence abides in uniform vigour. 
All the world has been reading the Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi in M. Sabatier’s admirable biography. But its 
exquisite picture of the saint’s mind derives a great deal of 
its impressiveness from the contrast which the development 
of his Order affords. It falls, even before his death, into an 
ecclesiasticism quite different from his own exultant happiness 
in God’s presence in nature and in the Holy Eucharist. His 
later life, all but the short period of joy and song which 
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preceded his death, was embittered by the work of good 
friends endowed with powers of organization and system 
loyally used, and indeed much needed, yet carrying his ideas 
into results which he had never contemplated. 

How different is the course of Christian history ; how 
wholly from first to last does the Founder of this great Order 
of Redeemed Humanity keep His work in hand! His 
departure from their sight fills His followers with more 
earnest faith in Him than His life before death had ever 
done. His Church is more widely spread, more effectively 
taught, than by His own earthly efforts it had ever been. 
Jesus Christ literally and visibly crucified on Calvary had 
been surrounded by a pitiful scene of hopeless mourning, 
cruel enmity, and weak desertion. But Jesus Christ set forth 
to faith seemed still to be manifestly crucified among His 
people, and asserted a dominion which drew all men unto 
Him. And this led quite naturally forward to the state in 
which those Apostles who had set Him forth left to Him the 
Church which He had sent them to found, provided with 
successors who were followers of them as they had been of 
Christ. They had counted themselves as mere earthen 
vessels purposely kept poor and weak that the excellency 
might be of God and not of them, and if their successors were 
poorer and weaker, that made not much difference in the 
abundance of His power and grace, which, being infinite, 
were as far above the power of an Apostle as of a bishop. 

Therefore, while the contrasts of the age of the Gospels 
with that of the Apostles, and that of the Apostolic with the 
post-apostolic, are great, it must be remembered as the very 
characteristic of Christianity that each age takes up and 
carries forward the revelations of the last. Nothing becomes 
obsolete ; and the revelations of each age are better grasped 
and used in the succeeding age than in its own. Even great 
men of the earthly sort are often stronger after death than in 
life. But this is above all true of the Divine Man and of His 
Apostles, 

The post-apostolic Church, then, was well provided for the 
tasks which she had to perform, and for the difficulties which 
beset her. The first of these was persecution; but that 
‘gained her probably more converts than it lost. More 
dangerous were the attempts to rival the religion of Christ by 
the discovery of others more attractive to the mind of the 
day. ‘Imagine, says Mr. Waterman, ‘ forty or fifty forms of 
what is known as “Christian science ” sweeping over the world 
of our day, and drawing much people after them, so as to be 
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a serious hindrance to the endeavours of the Christian king- 
dom to get a hearing’ (p.7). It is the habit of our author 
to illustrate the forms of perverted religion with which our 
transatlantic brethren are even better acquainted than we 
are, by the strange theories which sprang up in the early 
Church, and which as they are reported to us seem sometimes 
too absurd to have ever found favour. ‘The Gnostic had an 
exaggerated idea of the value of knowledge. He held, as 
many do in these days, that education was salvation. All 
sin was delusion. As in these days so in those, the conse- 
quences of such a theory were bad’ (p. 197). 

It may be doubted whether the age which succeeded the 
Apostles was fully aware of the change that had been caused 
by their departure. Our author thinks that ‘it must have 
felt the departure of the last infallible guide.’ But the 
deference paid to the Apostles was not so complete while 
they were present as to assure us of this ; nor, indeed, is it 
certain that even Apostles were in all practical points 
infallible guides. St. Peter took no such part at Antioch. 
However great, therefore, the change was from the authority 
of those who wrote the New Testament to the authority of 
the Apostolic Fathers, we question how far the Church, with 
the New Testament in their hands and with men at their 
head who could die for the faith, can have been completely 
conscious of their deprivation. On the other hand, we 
question still more the comparative estimate which the author 
gives of ancient Christianity and modern. It seems to him 
a necessity that one who believes in the power of the Life of 
the Lord to leaven humanity, and in the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, should ‘regard the Church of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries as a far detter Church than that of 
the second and third’ (p. 11); but for the latter he claims 
that it must be 


‘the purest age which the Church has known as receiving its theology 
from an earnest attempt of martyrs and confessors to understand what 
they received almost directly from Jesus Christ, and not from an 
attempt to reform a corrupted Christianity which took its shape 
largely from the very corruption which it essayed to remove’ (p. 12). 
This description of the dangers of Protestant theology 
is excellently well expressed. Nor does the author shrink, 
as his work proceeds, from calling attention to the defects 
of modern religious life. And his strictures seem very 
inconsistent with his belief that modern Christianity is better 
than the ancient, however willing we may be to acknow- 
ledge that it has spread more widely. The indwelling 
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of the Lord and the guiding hand of God assure us indeed 
that our modern society, if it has carried out its inspirations 
and accepted the offered guidance, ought to have reached 
high moral perfection. But has it? Modern society easily 
assumes that it has, because it enjoys so peacefully a con- 
dition in which there are fewer temptations to flagrant sin 
than of old. But alas! we find it easier to agree with the 
Primate in his Birthday sermon at St. Paul’s, that we are not 
in any wise stronger in principle, or sturdier against tempta- 
tion than the people of past ages. Only, the sympathy of 
man for man has grown. And through this way—the Way 
of Christ—we hope that mankind may be gradually won to 
the righteousness which as yet it has not made its own. 

Mr. Waterman feels no doubt that the Epistle which 
goes by the name of S¢. Barnabas is really the work of the 
companion of St. Paul. In this persuasion, to be sure, he is 
following ancient testimony, but we cannot share his confi- 
dence. He supposes that our great modern scholars are 
moved by a strict theory of Apostolic inspiration. ‘ Their 
confidence that when once a man was made an Apostle he 
could not say foolish things is really touching, but one hardly 
knows on what it is founded’ (p. 20). We have not, to our 
remembrance, met any passage in which a doubt of the ascrip- 
tion of the work to St. Barnabas is grounded on any such 
principle. Nor can we think, as Mr. Waterman appears to 
do, that possible absence of inspiration in the work of an 
Apostle is proved by the fact that some Apostolic writings 
have been lost. St. Paul and St. Barnabas, we must also 
remind him, did not part company because they were ‘ not 
well matched,’ but because they had a sharp occasional 
dispute concerning St. Mark, in which the subsequent restora- 
tion of that evangelist to St. Paul’s favour would lead us to 
suppose that of the two it is more likely that St. Barnabas 
was right. We cannot relish the somewhat flippant supposi- 
tion that so honoured a servant of God may have had ‘a 
fine impressive presence, a warm generous heart, a great gift 
of speech, and a singularly small share of brains’ (p. 21). This 
passage, which we must consider flippant, and another in 
which a ‘sprawling luxuriance’ is ascribed to the writing of 
St. Ignatius (p. 101), are symptoms of a style of eloquence from 
which we are glad to admit that Mr. Waterman, as his task 
proceeded, appears to have worked himself very free. 

It is difficult to believe the so-called Barnabas to have been 
really the companion of St. Paul; difficult also, we freely 
admit, to believe in the early date which Bishop Lightfoot, 
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while denying its genuineness, ascribes to the work, placing 
it in the seventh decade of the first century. But although 
the early and external testimony to the genuineness of the 
epistle is uniform it is not extensive, nor is there any desire 
on the part of the authorities who record it to see the epistle 
placed in the Canon. To have set it beside the canonical 
writings would be to have courted depreciation. Its supposed 
author appears in Galatians ii. 13 as in danger of being carried 
away by the dissimulation of the Jews ; but the epistle shows 
an opposite tendency. Its explanation of the Sabbath 
(Chapter XV.) is but the most untenable of its many mis- 
interpretations of Scripture. Yet it depicts a very lofty life. 
The simple virtues of its Way of Light in Chapter XIV. 
forms an ideal such as no period of Christian history need 
disdain, and for its sake we may forgive the author his some- 
what self-satisfied claim to the possession of wisdom. 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles so named suc- 
ceeds the Epistle of Barnabas in the author’s account of the 
productions of the Church. He rightly represents it as pre- 
senting a Jewish tone, and as probably issuing from some 
Christian community of Jews, and written either at a period 
before the wider spirit had time to overspread the Church, or 
else among a people who lived remote from its influences. 
One of the most interesting passages in the little tract our 
author describes as containing devotions to be used by the 
congregation at the Holy Communion. But Dr. Salmon, 
whose article in the Dictionary of Christian Biography he 
desires to follow, remarks that these prayers are not such as 
we should expect in connexion with the Eucharist proper, 
and explains the difficulty by supposing that they are intended 
to accompany the Agape, which as we find in 1 Cor. accom- 
panied the celebration of the Eucharist. 

Mr. Waterman tells the story of St. Clement’s Epistle, and 
the doubts which attach to the author’s name, in a very inter- 
esting manner. We hardly think, however, that the reason- 
ing upon which he founds the suggestion that the troubles in 
Corinth are referred to in the Third Epistle of St. John rest on 
any firm foundation. It is certain, to be sure, that St. John 
was living in Ephesus when St. Clement wrote to Corinth. 
But that does not make it certain that he could have settled 
a Corinthian dispute if he would. We have already intimated 
a doubt whether the existence in the Christian world of a 
surviving Apostle of the Lord was felt by all, as it doubtless 
ought to have been, as a resource in difficult questions and 
controversies of all kinds; and if it was very possible, as 
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St. Paul so often found, that an Apostolic word might well 
meet with small respect, the feeling, well known to wise 
bishops that they had better not interfere in disputes till they 
are asked to do so, would be that of their predecessors the 
Apostles. It is rather far-fetched, perhaps, to assert that if 
St. John had differed from SS. Clement and Ignatius, his 
authority must have so frequently objected to them that they 
would have found it necessary to reply to him. We are well 
convinced that he was on their side ; but we cannot recognize 
either any obligation on his part to interfere in Corinth, or 
any upon the part of primitive advocates of Church principles 
to refer to him when they already possessed such abundance 
of writing on the same side, both from his pen and that of 
other Apostles, to which the limited extent of their works 
afforded them no room to appeal. 

It is not making any concession to Papal claims if we 
regard it as more natural that the Church of Rome, to which, 
as St. Irenzeus reminds us, resort from every part of the 
Christian world was constant, should express its judgment 
upon a democratic uprising against the presbyters of Corinth 
than even an aged Apostle. But St. John might well regard 
himself as present in the world for the one purpose of telling 
the history and mind of the Lord whom he alone of men then 
alive had known. All the records tell of him as one whose 
influence was essentially that of honoured age to whom inter- 
ference in the disputes of an unruly community would be 
distasteful. 

But who so fit for such work as the Roman bishop with 
the Roman Church behind him? Even he takes exceeding 
care to keep his own personal authority as far as possible in 
the background. We have become so accustomed to addresses 
of the most imperial character from the proud Servant of Ser- 
vants at Rome that we sometimes feel it impossible to imagine 
that a bishop should have been there at all and not assert 
himself vehemently. But if we place ourselves in the circum- 
stances of the period it will seem truly appropriate to the 
greatness of the place and its inhabitants that its representative 
should suppress himself and speak in the name of the body 
for which he appears. It was only by degrees that the papal 
monarchy disengaged itself from its local and representative 
origin, and set up independent claims—like Napoleon, firstly 
general of the Republic, then consul, and lastly emperor 
with rights and claims over the world. It is the universal 
tradition of the second century that the epistle owes its 
authorship to St. Clement, speaking with the consciousness of 
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that right to represent the place of which he is bishop which 
is the truest tone of episcopal authority on good terms with 
the body of the faithful ; and in the Shepherd the duty of com- 
municating the Divine message to foreign Churches is entrusted 
to Clement as of right. 

Mr. Waterman justly notes the tact with which this 
simple and primitive Christian author, all unknowing of the 
popular arts of mighty democracies to come, manages to 
unfold his admonitions. Although the impersonal com- 
mencement ‘The Church of God which sojourneth at Rome 
to the Church of God which sojourneth at Corinth’ contrasts 
with the emphatic claim of apostleship and its rights with 
which St. Paul is wont to begin, yet there is a clear remi- 
niscence of the Pauline style in the almost superabundant 
recognition of the graces which adorned the Corinthian 
Church. 

Bishop Lightfoot justly recognizes in St. Clement’s allu- 
sions to SS. Peter and Paul a confirmation of the recognized 
tradition of the presence and martyrdom of these two 
Apostles at Rome and the writer’s intercouse with them. 
The statement that St. Paul was seven times in bondage is 
noted by the same great commentator as necessarily due to 
some other authority than that of the New Testament, since 
in it no such record is contained ; and why should it not be 
the authority of St. Paul himself? We shall venture also to 
repeat an observation made many years ago in the pages of 
this Review:' that the long catalogue of names of saints 
brought in somewhat awkwardly to illustrate the injuries 
inflicted by jealousy,and concluding with a mention of ‘the good 
Apostles,’ seems to us very like a stock list of examples which, 
or the like of which, the bishop was accustomed to use in his 
homilies to his Roman congregation. Bishop Lightfoot 
maintains that we have in the so-called Second Epistle of 
St. Clement an example of the primitive homiletic address, 
and supports his point by adducing the calls to ‘brethren and 
sisters’ which occurs in it. It is fair to remark that the terms 
‘brethren ’ and ‘dearly beloved’ are of constant occurrence in 
the First Epistle, which indeed we know to have been after- 
wards read publicly in the Church of Corinth, and indeed 
must have been meant to secure its original purpose by public 
reading. An habitual preacher would be very likely to intro- 
duce his list of saints in such a letter, and the receivers to 
use it for the purpose of pulpit use. 

Mr. Waterman might perhaps have added to the interest 

1 Church Quarterly Review, xxxii. 54. 
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which his readers are sure to find in this venerable utterance 
of Christianity, more ancient than the Gospel of St. John, if 
he had informed them whether any testimony can be found 
in it to a belief resembling our own in the authority and use 
of the New Testament. As for the Old, it is quoted with a 
frequency and a submission equal to that which is so uni- 
formly shown by the Apostles and Evangelists. There is no 
mention of a collection called New Testament; it would 
have carried down the date of St. Clement far into the second 
century had such a term been found in it. Indeed, there is 
no sign that the books which we call by that name had been 
collected at all: that could not have been, since they were 
not even all written. Yet there is no essential difference 
between St. Clement’s use of the Bible in all its divisions and 
that of the Church to-day. He quotes books of the New 
Testament less frequently, indeed, than those of the Old 
Testament, but in such a manner as to show that teaching and 
practice such as they recommend existed for the Christians 
of his time as daily experience. 

And here again the question occurs which presented itself in 
the case of Barnabas. Why was not the Epistle of St. Clement 
itself included in the Canon of the New Testament? We 
shall venture, in reply to the question, to quote some observa- 
tions from the review in our own pages of Bishop Lightfoot’s 
great edition. The Bishop observes that if canonicity had 
been determined by antiquity, St. Clement’s Epistle was 
earlier in date than the Gospel of St. John, and if it were 
ruled by personal authority it would be hard to say why the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, a book of doubtful authorship, should 
have been preferred to the work of one whose name stands so 
high. Yet the letter of which we treat, though it was some- 
times read on Sundays in the Church of Corinth, never 
obtained ‘even the same quasi-canonical place’ which was 
for a time conceded in some places to the Shepherd and the 
Epistle of Barnabas. The Bishop does not leave us without 
suggesting an explanation of the fact which he has stated. 
The Apostolic Fathers, he remarks, ‘present a marked 
contrast to the depth and clearness of conception with which 
the several Apostolic writers place before us different aspects 
of the Gospel, and by which their title to a special inspiration 
is vindicated.’ ! 


‘There cannot be a doubt that this is true. Although the literary 
merits of St. Clement are by no means small, and his purpose is 
clear, yet when we compare his thoughts and expressions with the 


1 St. Clement, i. 7. 
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tremendous spiritual force of New Testament writing, he falls far 
behind. The word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword. Clement’s weapons are much less formidable 
and he wields them with much less decision. An Old Testament 
quotation in the New is generally short, and often derives its meaning 
and force more from the use made of it than from its original power 
—like a stone which some strong warrior breaks off to hurl ; but 
Clement’s long extracts very often seem to be protracted because his 
own thought, if it does not fail, yet at least does not press for utter- 
ance. Had Clement been placed in the Canon his letter would never 
have been a force felt and acknowledged by the world as the true 
New Testament is. He takes his natural place rather among those 
who apply inspired writings than among those who are themselves 
inspired.’ ! 


Mr. Waterman commences his notice of the Shepherd 
with the inquiry ‘ Does anybody now read Bunyan’s Pélgrim’s 
Progress?’ Alas for American children if such a question 
is needed! We hope that in England it is not yet so; for if 
the Christian life be deprived of all imaginative helps it will 
not flourish ; and if healthy imaginative helps be withdrawn 
it will fall back on the unwholesome. Better John Bunyan 
with his giants than Cotton Mather and his brethren with his 
ghosts and witches, not to mention more recent dealings with 
the invisible world. Our author’s opinion of the Shepherd is 
that it is no religious novel (surely he does not imply that 
this term, with its present associations, can be given to the 
Pilgrim’s Progress), but the honest account of his dreams 
which a good man, whose family troubles were likely to 
suggest to him many dreams, gave to the Church in the 
serious belief that they were inspired visions. Our author’s 
account of the reason why some writers of high name in the 
Church were ready to believe in the Shephera’s inspiration 
affords a favourable specimen of his own manner. 


‘Think of it! The Church started on her way with no New 
Testament books yet written, no commentaries on any of the Old 
Testament books, no prayer books, no hymn books, and, more than 
all these, no such inherited habits of thought as we Christians of 
to-day were born into. Then God raised up “prophets” in the 
Christian order, and they prayed and preached and taught and sang, 
or at least produced “ spiritual songs ” for the Church to sing as soon 
as she found her voice, and all this they did by inspirations more 
special than we can easily appreciate. Many a stream of religious 
thought and feeling that flows down to our day, looking so natural 
that we simply cannot imagine Christian people not thinking thus or 
thus or feeling so and so, is really an outcome of that wonderful 


1 Church Quarterly Review, xxxii. 61. 
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work of the Spirit of God speaking to the rock of Jewish hearts or 
heathen hearts that now were quarried out of their darkness and 
built up into a temple of God through Jesus Christ. When did 
these strange fountains begin to fail? Just as soon as the Church’s 
natural powers had grown up enough to take what they had given 
and go on with them, doubtless. How far that process had gone in 
the days of Hermas we cannot tell. He seems to have thought 
sincerely that he was a man of supernatural gifts. It is wellnigh 
certain that he had known such men and many of them. It would 
be rash to say that because his writings are not of eternal value 
therefore they could not have been a supernatural gift to the Church 
in the day of them. God does give the Church much help in every 
age through men whom God does not keep perfectly safe from error. 
Hermas seems to be just on the borderland between the inspired 
“prophets ” of the New Testament—who did not always show good 
judgment, to be sure, or use good behaviour, according to St. Paul’s 
first letter to the Corinthians—and the fanatic and conceited Christians 
of latter days who indulge in many undisciplined fancies and count 
them all to be deliverances of the Holy Ghost’ (p. 42-44). 





Mr. Waterman deals with the ever abiding controversy on 
Episcopacy in its various forms ; but that which he considers 
to be by far the most plausible on the Presbyterian side is 
that presented by Dr. McGiffert, the (Presbyterian) Professor 
of Church History in the Union Seminary of New York. 
The special feature which, according to our author, Dr. 
McGiffert contributes to the controversy is the suggestion 
that the important charge of receiving and distributing the 
funds of the Church would naturally fall to those who had 
gained eminence in the Church by spiritual usefulness. When 
the supply of the men supernaturally endowed began to fail, 
the Church supplied their place from among those whom she 
knew as the most gifted men, well proved by years of work, 
the presbyters, not in an official sense, of which there was 
no need at all, but in that of elderly men venerable through 
their grey hairs and the remembrance of their lives. From 
these would the bishops be chosen, and the higher and more 
spiritual qualities by which they gained their original high posi- 
tion would very naturally be more dwelt on in a statement of 
requirements of the episcopate to which they were called than 
the secular functions which, according to Dr. Hatch, the title 
bishop implies. Should anyone object that in Acts xiv. 23 
and Titusi. 5 the ordination of elders is practised or enjoined, 
the ingenious reply is that this phrase implies, not the ordina- 
tion of men to be elders, but the ordination of the older men 
in the community to an unnamed office, viz. that of bishop, 
just, we suppose, as a bishop might be said to ‘ ordain men’— 
VOL. XLVIII.—NO. XCVI. AA 
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that is to say, not to ordain living creatures to be men, but 
men to be priests. This novel conception puts back indeed 
the rise of the episcopate as far as any Catholic could desire, 
but it deprives the presbyterate of all title to claim Apostolic 
order, and places the existing Church in the ridiculous light 
of raising young men by an ecclesiastical ceremony to an 
order which in all ages nature has conferred upon men 
through mere lapse of time and without any ceremony at all. 

Our author, in a special chapter upon the Historic Epi- 
scopate, calls his witnesses: first labelling the two theories 
which he finds advocated by ‘men of leadership’ with the 
terms ‘the Third Century view’ and ‘the Post-Reformation 
(non-episcopal) view.’ The former expresses the general 
opinion of the Church at the date referred to, that the Lord 
when He constituted Apostles for the governing of His 
Church meant that office to last till the end of time. That 
this was the prevalent belief A.D. 250, is shown plainly from 
St. Cyprian and St. Firmilian. But in calling this evidence 
the author premises the observation that the Lord busied 
Himself with organization more than is popularly supposed. 
This will be no news to any of our readers or to any careful 
student of the Sacred life. But the special proof of it which 
this work supplies is of a curious and striking character. 
There are four lists of the Apostles, one in each Synoptist and 
one in the Acts ; now in each of these the twelve names are 
broken into three groups of four, in each of which the first 
name is invariable, while the others are differently arranged, 
yet in no case does any name wander out of its own quater- 
nion. It would seem that these records must correspond to 
an order of arrangement made by the Lord, whether in the 
journeys or in the sending forth of the Apostles before His 
face. 

The author justly reminds us how easily views arise out of 
feelings, and men find it possible to prove to their own 
satisfaction whatever their circumstances make it necessary 
for them to believe. Now the fact that the Episcopate went 
against the Reformers made it almost a necessity for those 
who claimed to follow Scripture to believe that the Episcopate 
was not Apostolic. And yet not alone Luther, but John 
Calvin himself, pronounced that if the hierarchy would con- 
sent to be subject to Christ, those who refused to submit to it 
would be worthy of anathema. But Protestantism was re- 
jected by the Episcopate, and as a result the Episcopate was 
long considered by Protestants to be as pure a growth of post- 
apostolic times as the Papacy. Now, however, ‘we are 
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drawing nearer to an agreement as to our facts. It may be 
set down as a point conceded in modern scholarship that the 
very beginnings of diocesan Episcopacy belong to the first 
quarter of the second century or perhaps to the last years of 
the first’ (p.68). The author does not mean by these words to 
concede, as a hasty reader of them might suppose, that at that 
date certain presbyters were manufactured into bishops with- 
out any previous facts in the earliest age of the Church which 
by an orderly succession led on to such a development. 
Something in the nature of development there must no doubt 
have been as the Church settled down into the territorial 
inheritance of a world in which at her beginning she did not 
possess so much as to set her foot on. But of the fact that 
the bishops of the second century were not presbyters trans- 
formed, but Apostles renamed, the author calls the witness (1) 
of Eusebius, with his appeals to recorded lists of bishops from 

Apostolic times in the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 

Antioch, and Rome ; (2) the Didaché, with its record of an 

extension of the term Apostle far beyond the number of the 
companions of the Lord who bore the title in the earliest 
times ; (3) a much contested passage in St. Clement of Rome 
which is shown to bear on any explanation of it a meaning 
very inconsistent with the secular origin which some scholars 

assign to Episcopacy ; (4) the abounding evidence of S. 

Ignatius, which the post-reformation theory scarce attempts 

to claim, on the contrary considering that ancient saint to be 

himself the very leader of the revolution. 

It would have been to us an interesting task to continue 
further our notice of Mr. Waterman’s book. We must, how- 
ever, close with the remark that it is one of a class of works 
whereof many have appeared of late years and more are 
likely to come, in which Episcopalian divines who take 
part in series with scholars of other denominations find 
themselves addressing readers who stand very loose to Church 
‘doctrine or practice. This is peculiarly likely to be the case 
in America ; but Scotland and England display many like 
instances. They flow naturally from the circumstances of the 
time in which many subjects which theological enmities 
formerly forbade large classes, both within and without the 
Church, to think of, are now opened to eager inquiry ; while, 


on the other hand, the softening of theological differences 


brings scholars into friendship and collaboration who formerly 
would have been the occupants of different camps. We could 
have anticipated beforehand that Anglican divines would in 


these circumstances be appealed to for treatises intended for 
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the instruction of other bodies of Christians, while many 
members of other communions would be called on to teach 
us. We do not in the least repine at this condition of things. 
There are many subjects on which the intellect of different 
races than our own are peculiarly fit to instruct us: Natural 
Theology, Metaphysics, and some aspects of Moral Theology 
fall very naturally to the Germans and the Scotch. But 
when the general religious public, unlike their Puritan fathers, 
become curious about Ecclesiastical History and its kindred 
studies, they will not resort to the teachers whose search after 
the truth is biassed by any kind of prejudice, as that of the 
Romanist and the Presbyterian must needs be, but to those 
who are in genial sympathy with the story they tell, and can 
give some better reason for either the learning of it or for 
imparting it than its merely human interest. And when we 
read the results of these labours we must not be prone to 
complain of a certain free and easy style and an abstinence 
from controversial tone. Our American cousin writes cer- 
tainly with all the talent that our side can boast, perhaps 
accompanied by a certain want in some places of the definite 
assurance with which we should state his conclusions ; let us 
consider for what multitudes he writes whom we could never 
reach, and conclude with the assurance to him that when the 
parishioner mentioned in his Preface makes further inquiry 
about his labours in Ecclesiastical History, he may safely be 
told that even the Britisher pronounces them very interesting. 


ArT. V.—SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF DR. PUSEY. 


Spiritual Letters of Edward Bouverie Pusey, Doctor of 
Divinity ; Canon of Christ Church; Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Edited and pre- 
pared for publication by the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, 
M.A., Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College, and 
the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A.. Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul’s. (London, New York, and Bombay, 
1898.) 


THE editors of Dr. Pusey’s Lzfe expressed a hope in the 
preface to the fourth volume of that work that they might be 
able to publish some theological and spiritual letters by Dr. 
Pusey.!. This hope has been fulfilled in the publication of 


1 Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, vol. iv. p. x. 
t y Pp 
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the Spiritual Letters now before us. The editors note in the 
Preface to the present work that a large part of Dr. Pusey’s 
life was spent ‘in dealing, whether by word of mouth or by 
letter, with the difficulties of individual souls’ ; and explain 
that 


‘from the nature of the case only a comparatively small number of 
the letters which Dr. Pusey wrote on the difficulties of those who 
consulted him were entrusted to Dr. Liddon for publication. And 
even of these some were not of sufficient general interest ; some 
were practically repetitions of what Dr. Pusey had often said ; while 
others again seemed to require so much annotation that there was a 
danger lest the necessary notes should distract the attention of the 
reader to a wearisome extent. Out of the whole number thus re- 
duced only a very small selection is here published’ (pp. v-vi). 


This ‘small selection’ contains very much of great 
value. Most valuable of all, perhaps, is the sense, extending 
throughout the whole book, of the majesty of God and the 
immensity of His claims. Advice on different kinds of sub- 
jects runs up into the point that the one thing which matters 
in human life is that the soul is set upon doing the will of 
God. Not that Dr. Pusey shows himself without sympathy 
for human affections and needs. He can write with the 
tenderest touch for a mother who has lost a child (pp. 12-16), 
or a husband on the death of his wife (pp. 17, 19). In its 
right place, he can speak of the value of ‘the temporal gifts 
of God’ in human relationships (p. 17). He can enter into 
the feelings of a parent who may shrink to some extent from 
a daughter’s dedication of herself to the Religious Life 
(pp. 6-8), or to whom it has been made known that a 
daughter has not long to live (pp. 9-11). But he ever 
directs attention to ‘the One Object of faith and love’ 
(p. 10) ; he never loses sight of the imperative character of 
the divine claims upon the human soul. 

This characteristic of the letters must have added greatly 
to the value of Dr. Pusey’s counsel at the time when they 
were written, as it does also now that they are published in a 
book. There is never any fear of his insight being limited 
by the restriction of his thought to secondary motives and 
ends. That which comes out in his advice to others was 
plainly the power of his own life. And, in consequence, he 
writes with the sense of duty which makes him as open in 
rebuke when rebuke is needed as on the right occasions he is 
sympathetic in comfort, and with the sense of responsibility 
which is possessed by one whose central constraining thought 
is the loving purpose of God. 
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Here and there are thoughts with which many who are in 
the fullest sympathy and agreement with Dr. Pusey’s theology 
will not altogether agree. To give one instance : some Oxford 
men who have a very keen sense of the good which they 
derived from the reading necessitated by the Honour School 
of Litere Humaniores may regret the letter in which is the 
passage : 

‘You may, alas! well ask why it is necessary at Oxford to go 
through all that unbelieving reading in order to gain what are called 


the highest distinctions and the way to Fellowships. Why should 
they have to pass through or over all those shallows at that early 


period of life ?’ (p. 122) 


Yet, even here, it is well to notice the date of the letter 
(1880), and to remember that it was written at a time when 
those in Oxford had had trying experience of the ravages of 
unbelief in young intellectual men, and when much of the 
teaching given in philosophy was of a kind which, to say the 
least, did not tend towards the preservation of Christian 
truth. 

For the most part, the letters are striking in their true 
liberality. They show great power of entering into the diffi- 
culties and troubles of spiritual life. There is a more healthy 
tone about them than in much which is written at the 
present time. Writing in 1877 Dr. Pusey says that he 
wants 
‘to get up the cry “Liberty of Conscience” against those who 
would oppress and stifle it. The misery is with the pedantic copiers 
of Rome’ (p. 75). 


Writing in 1879 he expresses his wish that 

‘the young clergy were less free with the words “mortal sin”? 
(P- 275) 5 

and in 1873 says: 

‘We should be very slow in multiplying mortal sins’ (p. 269). 


In 1882 he writes : 

‘I do not believe that God so ties down His unfathomable depths 
of mercies that an accident or carelessness should vitiate His gift, or 
that He would send empty away for no fault of theirs little ones 
brought to Him whom when on earth He received so lovingly, took 
them up in His arms, and blessed them’ (p. 224). 


In two letters, one of 1871, the other of 1879, he emphasizes 
the claims of conscience in the strongest way by showing his 
anxiety lest any who having become Roman Catholics were 
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returning to the Church of England should do soor. grounds 
which would not morally justify them in such a step. In 
the second of these letters he says : 


‘I have always had much anxiety about those who propose to 
return to our Communion, for fear that they should’return in a 
wrong way, as they left it. The only way in which a person ordi- 
narily can with safety return to our Communion is by acknowledging 
a fault in leaving it. I should fear lest all faith might be jeoparded 
if a person left our Communion, criticizing it, and then the Roman, 
criticizing it. The case in which a person might be startled back by 
the Vatican decree is a case fer se, for in that case the Roman 
Communion has undergone a radical change and proposes to him a 
condition of Communion which she did not when he entered it. 

‘Your friend’s ostensible difficulties are easily met. The question 
to me is whether he would not return with a doubting conscience, 
which, of course, he ought not to do’ (p. 243). 

‘He is in a sad position, but temporal circumstances and his 
treatment by individual Roman Catholics seem to have had much to 
do with it. And, if he believes that Communion to be alone the 
Church of Christ, he has only to return to its full Communion. He 
must do nothing which concerns his soul with a doubting conscience’ 
(p. 247). 


We may associate with this point a very valuable letter 
on the subject of the treatment of Dissent. It was one of the 
results of Dr. Pusey’s earnestness and depth that, while 
recognizing to the full the shortcomings and evils of Dissent, 
he was not blind to the good which is in it and the good 
which it may do, and was anxious to prevent the adoption of 
wrong methods towards it. 


‘We had, two years ago,! anti-dissenters more than enough who 
yet had no idea what the Church is. A dislike of schism has nothing 
necessarily good in it such as sorrow for schism has. Ido not think 
that were I called upon practically to teach or speak on these subjects 
I could speak negatively at all. 

‘In the past Dissenters have been filling up our deficiencies. 
Dissent, indeed, must in the end all return to the Church or go to 
some form of deism or atheism, but it is mixed yet. As it retains 
its religious element it is winning some to the knowledge and the 
love of Christ, many of whom would not otherwise have heard of it. 
It is an imperfect form of religion, but as far as it is such and 
possesses life and fervour, it is good. It is, alas! more and more 
decaying, certainly in most of its divisions. And this is a sorrow to 
those who love souls. But the Church cannot afford to part with it 
until it can replace what is good in it. In time God may give us 
clergy to go to all our mines, ports, manufactories, and reclaim our 
heathen population, and He will the sooner the more people pray 


1 This letter is dated 1848. 
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that He will send forth labourers into His vineyard. But in the 
meantime what there is good in Dissent seems a sort of dispensation 
by which God supplies to souls something that does not reach them 
through the Church. 

‘Of course it has an evil side as well as a good one. And as 
time goes the evil will more and more predominate in bodies 
separated from the Church. And as bodies become more and 
more secularized, they will more and more oppose what is good in 
the Church, not what is amiss in her members. Still, our feelings 
should be that of compassion for individuals who are under these 
systems as under a loss ; and I should think the way to win them is 
not by speaking against Dissent, which involves them in abstract 
questions, apart from their own consciences, but in teaching them 
something which they have not. . . . As far then as I spoke about 
the Church at all I should speak of what it possesses and Dissent 
has not, not against Dissent at all. . . . Of course I do not wish 
any of you to say anything of this. This seeming praise of Dissent 
would mislead as much as any vague censure of it (although indeed it 
is no praise of Dissent—for Dissent, as such, is simply bad—but of the 
good which is brought with it from the Body whence it came), but I 
think it may be useful to you to bear it in mind: for the more you 
feel yourselves the privileges of being in the Church the more 
anxious you may naturally be to warn others who are not of it and 
yet not do it in the way which might do harm’ (pp. 253-5). 


‘As time goes on,’ here wrote Dr. Pusey, ‘ the evil will more 
and more predominate in bodies separated from the Church.’ 
And in reading the whole of this letter it must be remem- 
bered that over fifty years have passed since it was written. 
In this period the condition of things has greatly changed. 
The activity of the Church has been increased to an extent 
which in 1848 Dr. Pusey could hardly have anticipated. 
Clergy have gone in great numbers to ‘our mines, ports, 
manufactories, and great efforts have been made ‘ to reclaim 
our heathen population.’ Dissent, too, has in many instances 
passed from occupying ground and doing work which the 
Church neglected to being an aggressive power, bitterly 
hostile to the Church, largely acting on political lines and 
from political motives. Yet, when this changed state of 
affairs is kept in mind, the main contention of Dr. Pusey’s 
letter still holds good. The right attitude for Churchmen is, 
not to be attacking what is true and earnest in Dissent, or 
even to be attacking Dissent in any proper sense of the 
words at all, but to be showing what the Church ‘ possesses 
and Dissent has not ’—to be teaching, that is, not ‘ negatively,’ 
but ‘ positively.’ 

In connexion with the treatment of Dissenters it is in- 
teresting to notice what Dr. Pusey says about the strange 
body which styles itself the ‘ Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ 
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‘I should think,’ he says in 1874, ‘that you might say to the 
Irvingites that they must make their choice to communicate in 
their own body ov in this Church. It is a strange delusion of Satan, 
rested by its founders upon supposed miracles, “ the gift of tongues ” 
(which they mistook), and prophecies which were falsified, suppos- 
ing that [their] apostles (most of whom are now dead) were called 
by the Holy Ghost to meet our Lord whom they expected presently. 

‘I do not think their being bewildered with this fanaticism a 
ground for refusing them Communion. 

‘I should say that I could not communicate them if they com- 
inunicated with the Irvingites ; but it would be for them to com- 
plain to the Bishop, not being a case contemplated by the rubric... 
I should hope that the Bishop could not sanction their communicat- 
ing in both’ (p. 247). 


And in a letter written in the same year he says: 


‘I certainly did not contemplate that the Bishop would support 
the Irvingites in communicating in their own body and in the 
Church. As he insists on this, if I had been a priest under him, 
and he had commanded me to communicate them, I should have 
obeyed him and have thrown the responsibility upon him. . . . 

‘A wide evil is not to be corrected, I think, by individual priests 
disobeying their bishops’ (pp. 248—9). 


It will be of interest to many to observe Dr. Pusey’s 
opinions on the subjects of the heathen and of infants who die 
unbaptized. On the subject of the heathen he writes : 


‘ The answer about the heathen is, that we know nothing. God 
tells us what concerns us, not what concerns us not. He tells us 
what will befall us if we refuse the Light ; He tells us nothing as to 
those on whom the Light has not shined. Our simple duty is to do 
what He says. He has said, “ Preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
The Church, then, is bound to teach ; and we individually are 
bound, in what way we can, by alms or prayers, to aid. How God 
will deal with those who refuse to hear is with Him. Their 
refusal opens the state of their hearts to us: He to whom all hearts 
are open knows who will hear and who will refuse. 

‘The meaning of “ generally necessary ” is universally necessary ; 
but with the understood condition “ where they can be had.” 

‘We know nothing about the heathen philosophers. Those who 
loved God, or dimly searched after Him, have doubtless been 
accepted by Him for His sake whom they knew not, their 
Redeemer’ (p. 149). 

‘ Doubtless God does help the heathen through their consciences. 
“Not having the law, they are a law unto themselves.” ‘There is a 
difference between good and bad heathen, people acting up to their 
light and those who do not. And God, no doubt, for Christ’s sake, 
who died for the whole world, accepts those who act up to the light 
which He gives them’ (p. 153). 
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On the subject of infants who die unbaptized he writes : 


‘I do not doubt, myself, that the children who die unbaptized 
are happy in their degree, for Christ’s sake, as well as all heathen 
children, although not members of Christ, and not admitted to the 
Beatific Vision, which yet they do not miss because God did not 
create them for it. But before Convocation is urged to legislate in 
this “ hot haste” about this question, do try to ascertain what is the 
effect of this little remnant of discipline in not saying a [Burial] 
Service over the unbaptized, before you propose to Convocation to 
abolish it. My own conviction is that any change would, under 
the plea of charity, be a very grave want of charity to tens or 
hundreds of thousands of children who would in consequence not be 
made members of Christ, and so, although happy in their way, would 
lose the Vision of God. 

‘What I gather from others is, that a very great mass of our 
poor are so ignorant of the gifts in Baptism, or what it is to be 
‘made a member of Christ and a child of God,” that their great or 
one inducement to have their children baptized is that they may 
have Christian burial’ (pp. 185-6). 


Inaccurate statements have often been made on both 
sides as to Dr. Pusey’s position with regard to fasting Com- 
munion. The letters published in this volume make it clear. 
Fasting Communion was his own practice: ‘In reverence’ 
‘for the Holy Communion, even apart from the primitive and 
probably apostolic custom, I myself have for very many 
years ' communicated fasting’ (p. 269) ; ‘I need not say that 
we old Tractarians communicated and communicate fasting’ 
(p. 275). He had no doubt that in ordinary cases the 
custom ought to be observed. 


‘The practice of fasting Communion has been from the time of 
those irreverences among the Corinthians a universal custom and 
rule in the universal Church. It was the practice in the second 
century, and St. Augustine thinks that it was one of those things 
which St. Paul says “I will set in order when I come”? (p. 267). 

‘There is a universal custom, reaching back to the second 
century, of communicating before receiving any other food’ (p. 270). 

No one could doubt that early and fasting Communion is the 
most devotional’ (p. 273). 

‘Do not take food before Holy Communion, if late, if you can 
help it’ (p. 317). 

‘If having to go to Holy Communion late is only fora few times, 
undoubtedly do it fasting’ (#dd.). 


He suggests that ‘expedients ’ are to be ‘tried’ to make 

the observance of this custom possible, ‘the natural one of 

taking food late the night before and the supernatural one of 
1 This was written in 1873. 
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prayer’ (p. 269). In the last resort, when these ‘ expedients ’ 
have not removed the difficulty, he asserts that one for 
whom fasting Communion has proved impossible 


‘would show more reverence and love for our Lord’s Body and 
Blood by receiving It at a definite time (three or four hours) after 
light food, or sooner after some liquid, than by excommunicating 
himself from It, it may be, for months together, or being, very 
probably, incapable of thought at the time of communicating’ 


(p. 269). 


This position he defends on the grounds that the rule 
to communicate is of higher obligation than the rule not to 
communicate otherwise than fasting ; that the division of the 
day at midnight is an arbitrary division ; that the Roman 
Catholic assertion of the power of the Pope to dispense from 
fasting Communion shows that, even from the point of view 
of the Roman Church, the custom is not a matter of divine 
law ; and that it is a case to which the principle laid down 
by our Lord, ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ applies 
(pp. 267-75). 

There are letters also about the rubric concerning the 
number of communicants and about non-communicating 
attendance. On the former subject Dr. Pusey writes in 
1874: 


The third rubric after the Communion Service must be so far 
dependent upon the first before the Communion that now that the 
notice of intention to communicate is universally disused (so that it 
would be thought intrusion to enforce it) the celebrant cannot be 
bound to know who or how many are going to communicate. Yet 
in order to keep to the spirit of the rubric, I think that it would be 
best if your communicants would fix different days for themselves 
on which they would communicate, so that there should always be 
some communicants. The Council of Trent also regretted the solitary 
Masses, saying that they were owing to the indevotion of the people ; 
so that ifany among us encourage them, they go against the Council 
of Trent as well as against the Prayer Book’ (p. 263). 


About non-communicating attendance he writes in 1879: 


‘I used to advise earnest persons in the world to communicate 
on Sundays and on any other day in which they would not be led 
by the hurry of the day to forget whom they had received in the 
morning. Then the being present on any other day would be a 
gain. What I am afraid of is lest they should lazily substitute 
presence at Holy Communion for communicating: not even feel 
that, if their habit of mind were better, they might communicate 
daily as in the Apostles’ time: not trouble themselves for not being 
fit to communicate oftener, or even make a devout spiritual Com- 
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munion as being unworthy of actual Communion. I am afraid of 
laziness in everything and people being satisfied, while resting on 
their lees, with very little. 

‘I suppose that all non-communicating attendance at Holy 
Communion should be accompanied with a real confession of un- 
worthiness of actual Communion (as in the Paradise). If this were 
done, I should suppose that people would return much humbler 
than, from the popular way of speaking, they seem to do. At least I 
hear it spoken of as an act of Adoration without any reference to 
a person’s own self’ (p. 277). 


Some very important letters touch the subject of the unity 
of the Church. It is a subject on which grave misconceptions 
are frequently met with. People often speak as if the 
breaches in external unity which unfortunately exist destroy 
the inner and essential unity which there is between all those 
who are sacramentally united in the one life of our Lord. 
The distinction between the objective or organic unity which 
is independent of inter-communion and is a necessity of the 
Church’s life, and the subjective or moral unity which consists 
in inter-communion, is too often forgotten. These letters 
contain many clear references to the truth which needs to be 
impressed. 

‘We should pray,’ writes Dr. Pusey in 1851, ‘as we do, for 
increased unity, but not as if unity were altogether gone, when we 
have the same Sacraments, the same Apostolic Succession, the same 
Faith in the Creeds (although Rome has added articles of Faith 
which were not of Faith in the early Church). Thus we are knit to 
our one Lord, by our one Faith in Him, by the same Sacraments, 
the grace whereof flows from Him, being administered by those who 
hold their office in succession from Him’ (p. 201). 

‘A family is one,’ he writes in the same year, ‘although it have 
misunderstandings or grievances. A limb is part of the body, 
although it be mangled’ (p. 203). 


So in 1880 he writes: 


‘Inter-communion does not make union ; it is anact of love. It 
is that in the Church which mutual communication is in the family. 
A family in which there is discussion is one, although not “ at 
one.” , . . The statement that the unity of which our Lord speaks 
is one of nature, not of will, is not mine, but that of St. Hilary and 
St. Cyril’ (p. 214). 


There are many expressions of Dr. Pusey’s confidence in 
the Church of England. To select one only, a letter written 
in 1878 contains the passage : 


‘We have, then, a place in the Church as witnesses to the ancient 
Truth. And God has prospered us. We have been tried in every 
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way, but have survived all. We have been rather like a tree, 
violently shaken, but which, after three centuries, has struck deeper 
roots than before and is spreading in all lands. Abiding life isa 
great test of the Presence of God, since it is the Presence of God’s 
Spirit’ (pp. 210-1). 


The letters illustrate Dr. Pusey’s deliberate rejection of 
the claims of the Church of Rome as well as his longings for 
the cessation of division and strife. To his mind the Church 
of Rome: had marred the faith by additions made to it. ‘The 
Vatican Council, as adding one more to these additions, 
‘was the greatest sorrow’ he ‘ever had in a long life’ 
(p. 220)." 

He was careful to distinguish between the devotional 
practices allowed in the Church of Rome but unauthorized by 
her official teaching and the doctrines to which she as a 
Church is committed. In 1882 he writes: 


‘To me the crux’ [#.e. as to practical questions] ‘has always been 
the excessive cultus of the Blessed Virgin, and I accumulated 
together a great deal of the evidence in my first Eirenicon. I 
thought, as I quoted one startling expression after another, “they 
have but to disown it.” An eminent priest wrote to me: “I cannot 
think that the Blessed Virgin likes it.” The Abbé Gratry, when I 
mentioned the devotional books, said : “Oh! ces livres de piété !” 
And yet they go on. Bishops prohibit them. Some others crop 
up. It seems as if there were something amiss in the Roman 
system that it throws out these things continually, and with all the 
discipline they have they cannot restrain them. 

‘These were my hopes when I wrote my first Eirenicon ; that 
they would see what we wanted, and since they were not formally 
committed to it by any decree of the Roman Communion, we could 
be in communion with them and yet be guarded against them’ 
(p. 219). 


And before we leave the subject of the Church of Rome, 
we may observe that one of these letters, written in 1877, 
illustrates the falsity of the recent statement of an English 
bishop that ‘the root of’ ‘ Tractarianism is in Rome’?: 


‘When we were awakened,’ it is there said, ‘the Revival (as I 
have said publicly) was wholly from within. We did not open a 
Roman book. We did not think of them. Rome was quiet at that 
time in itself. It was only, for political ends, assimilating itself as 
much as it could to us. ‘“ We must own,” Cardinal Wiseman said, 
“that we have been a little ashamed of our special doctrines.” 
However, we had all which we wanted within our own Church. We 


1 Written in 1882. 
2 The Bishop of Worcester in a letter to the Dean of Lichfield, pub- 
lished in the Guardian for February 8, 1899, p. 171. 
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had the whole range of Christian doctrine and did not look beyond, 
except to the Fathers, to whom our Church sent us. One of whom 
I thought far more than myself said : “ We have range enough in 
those before us, to whatever pigmies we may grow ”’ (p. 239). 


A very interesting letter, which is not dated, bears on the 
interpretation of the imprecatory Psalms: 


‘My memory may fail me, but I do not remember an ancient 
writer, except the writer of the title in the Peshito, who interpreted 
Psalm cix. otherwise than St. Chrysostom, whom you quote, does, 
“‘a prophecy in the form of a curse.” It is of an entirely different 
mind from that which he showed as to Doeg or Cush, Shimei or 
Ahitophel. Nor had any of them any office which another could 
take, as he who was édnyes to them who took Jesus. On the other 
hand, so much was fulfilled in those who repeated his imprecation 
on themselves, “ His blood be upon us and upon our children,” an 
imprecation which was fulfilled “in the next generation,” in that 
awful destruction of Jerusalem, when “their name was clean put 
out.” However, I cannot expect you to agree with this mode of 
interpretation any more than I with yours. But I could not but say 
to my pupils : “ When any of us can say truly with the Psalmist ‘I am 
[all] prayer’ and we are so wrapt in prayer that our whole being 
should be prayer— not till then should we criticize the Psalmist, and 
then we shall have no mind to do it.” I wonder what idea of in- 
spiration those have who so criticize him? For protection from 
what is wrong is the lowest idea of inspiration. . . . We are, I fear, 
of more different schools than I thought. For I see you do not shrink 
from the language “the pseudo-citations” in the New Testament. 
We, in my day, approached the New Testament as learners what 
God meant to teach us, as in other things, so in the quotations of 
the Old Testament. A younger generation seem to approach to 
teach the writers how they should have written if God had taught 
them’ (pp. 175-6). 


There is a very weighty and solemn letter, dated 1881, 
on the infallibility of our Lord : 


‘You will excuse me for not entering at length into the subject 
which you open. To me it all lies in a few words, ‘Our Redeemer 
has said it.’ My whole faith is bound up in what He has said. If He 
could have been deceived, or have misled in one thing, if He could 
have used the same word in ambiguous senses, suggesting one belief 
and meaning another, I should have had nothing whatever on which 
to rest my soul. Forgive me, but I think that you have adopted a 
current phraseology without remembering at the moment on whose 
words they bore. These times are days of large material knowledge ; 
they are not days of any deep thought of God, or even of our 
human nature. It is the knowledge of physical nature, not of man’s 
moral nature, much less of God, which engrosses people’s thoughts. 

‘ But the doctrine of a fixed state hereafter of weal or woe is the 
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direct revelation of Jesus. He has revealed it in every way in which 
it could be expressed’ (p. 180). 


The preface by the editors gives some details of Dr. Pusey’s 
daily life. His days, and much of many nights, were occupied 
with work and prayer. The preface mentions family prayers 
at morning and night ; ‘a great deal of time’ spent ‘ in mental 
prayer’; his use of the Paradise of the Christian Soul and 
Bishop Andrewes’s Devotions ; his invariable daily attendance 
at ‘ Mattins and Evensong at the Cathedral, ‘ when in health,’ 
‘unless prevented by some unavoidable engagement,’ and his 
habit during part of his life of celebrating ‘the Holy Eucha- 
rist in his own house every day, generally at four o’clock in 
the morning,’ by ‘special permission from Bishop Wilberforce.’ 


‘ As age came on, he was forbidden by his friend and medical 
adviser, Sir Henry Acland, to attend the Cathedral in cold weather, 
and at last he was not allowed to go there at all’ (p. x). 

‘The whole day was spent in literary work, lecturing, and prepar- 
ing for lectures, attending University meetings, writing letters, and 
in seeing all those who came to him’ (zdid.). 

‘ His meals were of the simplest character. After many years of 
struggle with his doctor, he was at last forbidden to fast ; but every 
meal was rigidly plain’ (7d7d.). 

‘Sometimes the demands which were made on his time by those 
who sought his help kept him at work beyond all the rules of pru- 
dence. His mother would sorrowfully complain in her letters to 
those who knew him well, that when staying with her in Grosvenor 
Square he was out of the house by 6 or 7 o’clock and did not return 
to dinner till 9 or ro at night. On one day she reports that he was 
out before 7 o’clock and came back to breakfast at 2.30, having 
preached at 11, and that he preached again in the evening and sat 
up most of the night writing letters. Even at seventy years of age 
he would make appointments for 7 A.M., and continue working until 
11 and 12 o'clock at night’ (p. xi). 

‘ Dr. Pusey’s advice was sought very widely—probably as widely as 
that of any man ever has been. With reference to only one side of 
this work, in a letter to the editor of the Zimes in 1866, wishing to 
show the widespread demand for opportunities of private confession, 
he wrote : “I have been applied to to receive confession from persons 
in every rank, of every age, old as well as young, in every profession, 
even those which you would think least accessible to it—army, navy, 
medicine, law.” And if those who sought him for this purpose were 
so numerous, there were many more whose respect and love made 
them ask his counsel or desire his blessing on the work in which they 
were engaged’ (pp. xiv—xv). 





All this was bound together and upheld by prayer. He 
was sustained by continual intercourse with God. 
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‘Dr. Liddon used to speak of him as ‘ constantly communicating 
in prayer throughout the day with his Gracious and Awful Friend” : 
and Dr. Pusey doubtless describes himself, without intending to do 
so, when he speaks in one of his Lenten sermons in 1862 of those 
“whose home is prayer, whose labour is prayer, whose rest is prayer.” 
He frequently said that to turn to his prayers was like going home’ 
(pp. Xill—xiv). 


Art. VI—THE HIDDEN HISTORY OF THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


John Keble’s Parishes: a History of Hursley and Otter- 
bourne. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, an Old Inhabitant. 
(London, 1898.) 


IT is a relief to turn from the dust and heat of controversy, 
from the slander, the meanness and the ignorance of the 
religious debates of the hour, to a book like this, with its 
record of quiet country life and unaffected piety. But the 
book is more than a mere relief from the atmosphere of 
‘Secret Histories of the Oxford Movement’ and Albert Hall 
gatherings. Its pages not only breathe the scents and music 
of the country ; they are deeply instructive. Miss Yonge has 
done more than write in her easy and attractive style ‘the 
record of a thousand peaceful years’ (p. vi) of the history of 
two Hampshire parishes. She has thrown, we think, valuable 
side-lights on the great Church Movement of our own century. 
John Keble, vicar of Hursley and Otterbourne from 1836 to 
1866, was the acknowledged founder of the Oxford Move- 
ment, and his retired uneventful ministry in his country cure 
was really a very important factor in that Movement. It 
suggests lessons which are of real importance to anyone 
who wishes to form a calm judgment as to what manner of 
men they were who led the van, and what the principles 
which guided them. We are deeply grateful to the gifted 
authoress, who, in the evening of her long and useful life, in 
re-editing, as she tells us in the Preface, an earlier attempt at 
a history of these parishes by a former curate, has added so 
much of her own. Her work has all the charm of simplicity, 
sympathy, and loving personal reminiscence. Its chief fault 
is its brevity. Some slight literary blemishes disfigure it,' 


1 We have noted the following obvious mistakes. On page 4, 
‘ Oynegils’ for Cynegils. ‘Dr. Rowth’ for Routh (p. 23). On p. 27 
Merdon is spoken of as having belonged to the see of Winchester for 
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which may easily be removed in a later edition; but the 
matter is gold. A beautiful portrait of Keble from an 
original drawing, good type and paper, and several interest- 
ing photographs, form a worthy setting to a book which ought 
not to be overlooked in any collection of the literature of the 
Oxford Movement. 

Quite apart, however, from its ecclesiastical interest Miss 
Yonge’s book seems to us to illustrate two important facts. 
First, it bears witness to that unfeigned love of the country 
which we firmly believe to have been one of the sources of 
strength of both the gentry and commons of England. It 
was this which saved the former, as De Tocqueville has shown 
us, from ever falling into that fatal isolation from the labour- 
ing poor who tilled their estates, which was the ruin of the 
old French zodlesse and led directly to the Revolution. We 
would fain believe that this characteristic of the English 
landowner still continues. With the poor, however, we fear it 
has become very different. The thirst for excitement and 
supposed higher wages is still drawing the rural population 
to swell our already over-grown cities. Be that, however, as 
it may, Miss Yonge’s book is marked by a careful loving 
observation of country sights and country folk. Chapter xiv., 
entitled ‘A Survey,’ is a charming description of the scene 
of the book as it now actually exists. Take, for example, 
the following little picture, worthy of Richard Jefferies: 


‘Smooth and level, the river is still an unfailing source of enjoy- 
ment in thewalks along the towing-path, when moorhen are swimming, 
and dipping on a glimpse of the spectator ; when fish are rising, or 
sometimes taking a sudden ‘header’ into the air and going down 
with a splash ; when the water-vole rushes for his hole with head just 
above the water ; when a blue flash of kingfisher darts by, and the 
deep-blue or green dragon flies sit on the sedges, or perhaps a tiny 
May-fly sits on a rail to shake off its last garment, and come forth a 
snow-white fairy thing with three long whisks at its tail’ (p. 165). 


The next chapter contains an interesting collection of 
country words, phrases, and customs. The following cure for 


1300 years, in Bishop Gardiner’s time! The date of William Yonge’s 
marriage is given on p. 90 as 1622! ‘St. Magdalen College’ (p. 163) 
is hardly a usual designation of Waynflete’s great foundation. Occa- 
sionally the grammar is somewhat slipshod: ‘ The vicar of Hursley at 
this period were John Hynton, &c.” We notice, moreover, that there 
is a little obscurity in the earlier part of the book. It is not quite 
clear in places of which parish or hamlet the writer is speaking. This 
may partly be due to the difficulty of re-editing some one else’s work, 
as Miss Yonge has done; partly to her own failure to make clear to 
others what familiarity has rendered clear to herself. 
VOL. XLVIII.—NO. XCVI. BB 
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July 
ague would, we should think, be extremely effective : ‘To be 
taken to the top of a steep place, then violently pushed 
down’! The Christmas ‘mumming,’ which we are glad to 
be told is not quite extinct, is well described (pp. 176-181) ; 
and it is pleasing to find that Keble himself re-wrote the 
traditional May Day song for the village children (p. 182). 

The book concludes with a chapter on ‘ Natural History,’ 
and alist of local birds, plants, and flowers. We found the list 
of birds peculiarly fascinating, as almost every one mentioned 
is honoured with some few words of comment, sometimes 
very felicitously expressed. 

The second point which is incidentally brought out in 
Miss Yonge’s book is this: careful loving study of the re- 
cords of country villages, however unknown to ‘fame’ they 
may be, will usually reward the searcher. It is so in the pre- 
sent case. ‘The writer is aware,’ says the Preface, ‘that there 
is no incident to tempt the reader—no siege of the one castle, 
no battle more important than the combat in the hayfield 
between Mr. Coram and the penurious steward, and, till the 
last generation, no striking character.’ But on looking into 
the history that lies before us we find that there is much that 
was really worth recording. If Hursley and Otterbourne do 
not lie on the high road of English history, and never heard 
the tramp of armies, nor witnessed the gathering of Courts, 
yet at least some of the pleasant byways pass through them, 
and they have their connexion, even though only a homely 
one, with some of the great names of the past. 

The two parishes lie on the western side of the River 
Itchen, about five miles south of Winchester, and eight miles 
north of the sea. The parish of Hursley is the ancient manor 
of Merdon, granted to the Bishops of Winchester by Cynegils, 
the first Christian king of Wessex. It remained in the 
possession of the see of Winchester until the Reformation, 
when it was first taken from the great Gardiner, then restored 
to him at his plea before the bar of the House of Commons ; 
then again taken away in 1550, restored at the accession of 
Mary, and finally alienated from the see in 1558. Among 
the residents in Hursley during these troubled times was 
Thomas Sternhold, who began that version of the Psalter 
afterwards completed by Hopkins and Wisdom, the attacks 
on which have been so quaintly described by Fuller. 


‘Some have not sticked to say “that David hath been as much 
persecuted by bungling translators as by Saul himself.” Some have 
made libellous verses in abuse of them, and no wonder if songs 
were made on the translators of the Psalms, seeing drunkards made 
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them on David the author thereof. But let these translations be 
beheld by impartial eyes, and they will be allowed to go in equipage 
with the best poems in that age. However, it were to be wished 
that some bald rhymes therein were bettered ; till which time, such 
as sing them must endeavour to amend them by singing them with 
understanding heads and gracious hearts, whereby that which is bad 
metre on earth will be made good music in heaven’ (p. 29). 


It is interesting to note that this favourable judgment of 
Fuller’s was endorsed by the high authority of Keble himself, 
who held, we are told, Sternhold’s version ‘in much respect 
for its adherence to the original’ (p. 104). The one vivid 
incident which Miss Yonge mentions in her Preface as 
breaking the monotonous calm of parish records, is the rebel- 
lion (a truly Saxon one!) of the copyholders of the manor of 
Merdon, against the victuals provided for them by the lord 
of the manor, Sir Thomas Clarke, when they were performing 
the accustomed service of reaping and housing his crops. 


‘Another time’ (says Richard Morley in his Manuscript), ‘ upon 
a hay dobyn-day ' (320 or 340 reapers) the cart brought afield for 
them a hogshead of porridge, which stunk and had worms swimming 
in it. The reapers refused to work without better provisions. Mr. 
Coram of Cranbury would not suffer them to work. Mr. Pye, Sir 
Thomas Clarke’s steward, and Coram drew their daggers and rode at 
each other through the wheat. At last Lady Clarke promised to 
dress for them two or three hogs of bacon : twenty nobles’ work 
lost’ (p. 34). 

‘No doubt,’ adds the authoress, ‘such stout English resistance 
saved the days of compulsory labour from becoming a burden 
intolerable as in France’ (p. 35). 


But by far the most interesting of the ancient residents at 
Hursley is Richard Cromwell. He was married at Hursley 
on May Day (this date must surely have been a Puritan over- 
sight !) 1649, to Dorothy, daughter and heiress of Richard 
Maijor, a friend of the Protector, and lord of the manor of 
Merdon. Here he lived peacefully with his wife and father- 
in-law until the Restoration, when he fled to the Continent 
under an assumed name. He returned to live at Cheshunt in 
1700, his son, Oliver, inheriting the Hursley property. On 
the death of the latter, Richard’s two daughters endeavoured 
to wrest the manor from their father, who should have suc- 
ceeded to it. The case was brought into court, given against 
the daughters, and Richard Cromwell, ‘the phantom king of 
half a year,’ died peacefully in his possessions in 1712. A 


1 Explained as a corruption of ‘haydogtime, and meaning a country- 
dance. 
BB2 
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few reminiscences of this interesting period still survive: 
some letters of the great Protector, in one of which he says 
he is glad that ‘the young people have leisure to make a 
journey to eat cherries’ (p. 44); the lime-trees round the 
churchyard, said to have been planted by Richard (p. 51); a 
village tradition that the Protector sank his treasure in an 
enchanted iron chest at the bottom of Merdon Well, which 
could only be drawn up if the drawers kept silence (p. 46) ; 
and lastly, a hideous monument erected by Richard’s unduti- 
ful daughters in 1718 before they sold the estate (pp. 49-50). 

The adjoining parish of Otterbourne was united to 
Hursley in the beginning of the fourteenth century by Bishop 
Pontissara, or Points, of Winchester. The circumstances are 
interesting, for they illustrate the fact that the present abuses 
of tithe are largely due to the high-handed proceedings of 
medizval prelates. Bishop Points took away the great tithes 
of Hursley to endow St. Elizabeth’s College at Winchester. 
Then, finding the small tithes insufficient to support the 
vicar, he united Otterbourne with Hursley. It is needless 
to add that at the Reformation the great tithes of Hursley 
did not find their way back to their original possessor. 
Otterbourne remained without a resident priest until 1832, 
and without a vicar until 1875—‘Sir William Heathcote 
having arranged the means of undoing Bishop Pontissara’s 
injustice’ (p. 147). 

‘The Golden Days of Hursley,’ to use Miss Yonge’s 
beautiful phrase, are associated with three names. Sir Wil- 
liam Heathcote came into the Hursley property in 1825; 
three years before that, William Crawley Yonge, the father of 
our authoress, had married and settled in Otterbourne ; and 
in 1836 John Keble became vicar of Hursley on the presen- 
tation of Sir William Heathcote, two years after he had 
preached his famous sermon on ‘National Apostasy.’ He 
was already a marked man; for Robert Francis Wilson was 
told, and the prophecy proved true, when offered the curacy 
of Hursley, ‘ Now, remember if you become Keble’s curate, 
you will lose all chance of preferment for life’ (p.98). There 
could hardly be a greater rebuke to the conventional sneer at 
‘squire and parson tyranny’ than the plain record of the 
labours of these three families in Hursley and Otterbourne. 
The first Sunday-schools, and practically the first week-day 
schools were established by the Heathcotes at Hursley and the 
Yonges at Otterbourne. Of the latter place we are told, 
‘The only week-day school was on the hill, kept by a pic- 
turesque old dame, whose powers amounted to hindering the 
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children from getting into mischief, but who—with the instinct 
Mrs. Charles describes—never forgave the advances that 
disturbed her monopoly’ (p. 95). Besides the schools a new 
church was built at Otterbourne, and consecrated in 1838 ; 
a new church at Ampfield, a hamlet of Hursley, in 1841 ; 
and Hursley Church was practically rebuilt in 1847-8. 

The most interesting of Miss Yonge’s reminiscences centre 
round this work of church-building. Otterbourne had been 
made the property of Magdalen College, Oxford, by Bishop 
Waynflete in 1481. ‘The venerable Dr. Routh, we are told,‘ who 
,.. used yearly to come on progress to the old Manor house, 
the Moat House, to hold his court, took great interest in the 
project, and the college gave an excellent site’ (pp. 99-100) 
for the new church. Church-building in those days was 
almost a forgotten art in England; and a singular charm 
attaches to those first essays of the Tractarian times in 
restoring the ancient glories of Catholic architecture. Cer- 
tain well-marked features, deeply suggestive of the spirit of 
the workers, mark the new churches of that time, such churches 
as those of Littlemore ; St. Saviour’s, Leeds ; St. George’s, 
Oxford. Windows of dark and crude, but really devotional 
stained glass ; open pews, where kneeling was a much more 
comfortable posture than sitting ; a general atmosphere of 
severity, mark them, not as places of Sunday comfort, but as 
houses of prayer and worship. The men who built these 
churches, 





‘Where love and terror laid the tiles,’ 


knew little of architecture, but their feelings and sympathies 
were in accord with those of older days, and their work was 
true in spirit. Of new Otterbourne Church, we are told, 
‘many of the drawings of the details came from Mr. Yonge, 
who started with merely the power of military drawing 
(acquired before he was sixteen years old) and a great admira- 
tion for York Cathedral’ (p. 100). ‘ For the stone-work, Mr. 
Yonge discovered that the material chiefly used in the cathe- 
dral was Caen stone, though the importation had long ceased. 
He entered into communication with the quarrymen there, 
sent out a stone mason (Newman) from Winchester, and 
procured stone for the windows, reredos, and font, thus open- 
ing a traffic that has gone on ever since’ (p. 102). The cost 
of a school in connexion with this church was partly defrayed 
by the profits from ‘ Charlotte Yonge’s first book, Te Chateau 
de Melville, which people were good enough to buy, though 
it only consisted of French exercises and translations’ (p. 


103). 
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Mr. Yonge was also the architect of the second church, 
at Ampfield. He had profited by the experience gained at 
Otterbourne, and aimed ‘at Early English rather than Deco- 
rated style’ (p. 105). At the consecration of this church were 
present the Rev. J. H. Newman, with his sister, Mrs. Thomas 
Mozley, and her husband, and the Rev. Isaac Williams. 

The rebuilding of Hursley Church is especially connected 
with the publication of the Lyva [nnocentium. The children 
of the Rev. Peter Young (who, it will be remembered, was 
refused priest’s orders for holding the teaching of the Church 
of England on the Holy Eucharist), and the children of Dr. 
Moberly, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, had suggested un- 
consciously many of these truly beautiful poems. ‘ Mr. Keble 
thought of putting them together for publication, being chiefly 
impelled to do so by the desire to improve Hursley Church, 
the eighteenth century arrangement of which really prevented 
the general inculcation of the more reverent observances 
which teach and imply doctrine’ (p. 109). Lovers of the 
Lyra Innocentium will read with deep interest the few pages 
in which Miss Yonge has collected memories of the occasions 
which gave birth to some of these poems : 

‘George Herbert Moberly . . . was unconsciously the cause of 
the poems “Loneliness” and “Repeating the Creed” for Easter Sun- 
day and LowSunday. Frightened by unwonted solitude at bedtime, 
he asked to hear “ something true,” and was happy when Mrs. Keble 
produced the Bible. He was a boy of beautiful countenance, and 
his reverent, thoughtful look as he repeated the Creed, delighted 
Mr. Keble’ (p. 111). 

‘*“ More Stars” (All Saints’ Day) and “‘ Wakefulness” (the Annun- 
ciation) are reminiscences of Charles Coleridge Pode, a little nephew 
of Mr. Yonge, and his ecstatic joy on the first night of being out of 
doors late enough to see the glory of the stars. A few months later, 
on a sister being born, he hoped that her name would be Mary, 
“ because he liked the Virgin Mary.” And when, only a few days 
later, his own mother was taken from him, he lay awake and silent, 
night after night’ (p. 113). 

We pass over the details of the work of rebuilding Hursley 
Church, which was undertaken entirely at Mr. Keble’s ex- 
pense; but there is one memorable and pathetic incident 
which occurred during its course that we cannot pass over, 
the secession of John Henry Newman. Keble was cheered 
in this central sorrow of a life partly by the innocent subjects 
of the Lyra, and partly by the recovery of Mrs. Keble from 
a dangerous illness : 

‘Words spoken in the immediate prospect of death, by Mrs. 
Keble, strengthened her husband’s faith, and made him more deter- 
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mined to hold fast by the Church of his fathers ; and the thankfulness 
and exhilaration caused by the improvement in her health carried 
him the better over the first blow, though he went out alone to a 
quiet, deserted chalk-pit to open the letter which he knew would 
bring the final news of the reception of his friend into the Roman 
Church’ (p. 114). 

‘ The period of building was a time of enjoyment to Mr. Keble, 
for it was symbolical to him of the “edifying” building up of the 
living stones of the True Church, and the restoring of her waste 
places. When the workmen were gone home, he used to walk about 
the open space in the twilight silence, in prayer and meditation. . . . 
The sermon at Evensong on the day of consecration was preached 
by Mr. Keble himself, in which he spoke of the end of all things ; 
and said the best fate that could befall that new church was that it 
should be burnt at the Judgment Day. He thought, probably, of the 
perils of perversion from the true Catholic principles which the course 
of affairs in those days made him dread exceedingly, and held him- 
self ready to act like the non-jurors, or the Free Kirk men in Scotland, 
who had resigned all for the sake of principle, ‘“ Nevertheless,” he 
wrote, “I suppose it is one’s duty to go on as if all were encouraging ”’ 
(pp. 122-4). 


What a touching comment are these simple memories upon 
the Prelude to the Lyra [/nunocentium, where the author asks 
for the prayers of his readers : 


‘Pray that the mist, by sin and shame 
Left on his soul, may fleet ; that he 
A true and timely word may frame 
For weary hearts, that ask to see 
Their way in our dim twilight hour : 
His lips so purged with penance-fire, 
That he may guide them, in Christ’s power, 
Along the path of their desire; 


And with no faint nor erring voice 
May to the wanderer whisper, “ Stay, 
God chooses for thee, seal His choice, 
Nor from thy Mother’s shadow stray ; 
For sure thine holy Mother’s shade 
Rests yet upon thine ancient home ; 
No voice from Heaven hath clearly said, 
‘Let us depart ;’ then fear to roam.” 


Pray that the Prayer of Innocents 
On earth, of Saints in Heaven above, 
Guard, as of old, our lonely tents ; 
Till, as one Faith is ours, in Love 
We own all Churches, and are own’d.— 
Pray Him to save, by chastenings keen, 
The harps that hail His Bride enthroned 
From wayward touch of hands unclean.’ 
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The record of this time of Church history at Hursley is so 
gracious and pathetic that we have tried to let it tell its own 
tale. In conclusion, we will try to gather up the general 
impressions which we think this book will leave upon those 
who come to the study of the Oxford Movement with open 
minds. 

In the first place there is to be noted the contrast between 
hiddenness and secrecy. The Oxford Movement and its 
results have been charged, even by bishops, with ‘secrecy.’ 
No charge is more likely to be popular with the vulgar. So 
indeed it has ever been since the days of the persecutions, 
when the secret gatherings of Christians begat charges of foul 
rites and cannibalism. The charge of ‘secrecy ’ to the average 
Englishman of to-day, seems to connote something underhand 
and unfair, which at once rouses his suspicions. And still 
more fatal is the accusation when it is cunningly used to 
arouse the prejudices of the mob, when 

‘The base man, judging of the good, 
Puts his own baseness in him by default 
Of will and nature.’ 


But there is a ‘hiddenness,’ we will not call it ‘secrecy,’ which 
is characteristic of the realm of the Spirit. It is this of which 
we read in the Gospel: ‘So is the kingdom of God, as ifa 
man should cast seed into the ground ; and should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, 
he knoweth not how.’ And it is this hiddenness which seems 
to have been the characteristic of all true religious move- 
ments. We mark it abundantly in the origins and the pro- 
gress of the work of Keble and his successors. He has hinted 
at it himself in that exquisite verse : 


‘ Thine too by right and ours by grace, 
The wondrous growth unseen, 
The hopes that soothe, the fears that brace, 
The love that shines serene ;’! 


or again in the Christian Vear:? 


‘For ever when such grace is given 
It fears in open day to shine, 
Lest the deep stain it owns within 
Break out, and Faith be sham’d by the believer’s sin.’ 


It was, we believe, this spirit of retirement and inwardness 
which has led the religious revival of our own days to gather 


1 Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 143. 
* Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
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its adherents quietly together in associations of prayer and 
worship, rather than of noise and self-assertion ; which has 
led them to suffer persecution rather than to seek to inflict it, 
and which has won and is still winning the Beatitude of the 
meek. 

This spirit of hiddenness is abundantly illustrated in the 
book before us. We are shown, by one who knew him exactly 
as he was, John Keble, the brilliant Oxford poet and scholar, 
‘burying himself,’ as men say it, in a quiet Hampshire village, 
teaching rustics, and studying little children. What the 
nature of his pastoral work was has been described by Miss 
Yonge in one exquisite paragraph : 


‘Throughout the vicar was the personal minister to each indi- 
vidual of his flock—teaching in the school, catechising in the church, 
most carefully preparing for Confirmation, watching over the homes, 
and, however otherwise busied, always at the beck and call of every 
one in the parish. To the old men and women of the workhouse he 
paid special attention, bringing them little dainties, trying to brighten 
their dull minds as a means of reaching their souls, and endeavouring 
to raise their spirits to higher things. One who had been removed 
to another Union, when asked how he liked Hursley, said, “It 
seemed as if they was saying ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ all day long”’ 
(p. 140). 


There was surely no praise that Keble himself would have 
desired so much as that. And his hidden, sincere, and 
thorough work in his country parish was a pattern of the 
true spirit of the Oxford Movement, nay of Christianity itself, 
and the earnest of spiritual success. One more illustration 
of this we select from Miss Yonge’s record. The font in 
Hursley Church was given by the Rev. William Butler and 
Emma, his wife, and the clergy and sisters of Wantage. A 
Latin inscription is given (p. 116) which was to be carved on 
the base of the font commemorating (not by name) the donors. 
This inscription, we read, was ‘to be entirely hidden, and so 
‘whether the whole was actually cut out on the under side of 
the granite step must be uncertain.’ ‘Which things are an 
allegory,’ the names and the ways of the workers are hidden, 
but their work is the regeneration of the Church of God. 

The second general impression which this book leaves on 
the mind is that from the beginning the Oxford Movement 
was never, as its opponents assert, an exclusively clerical one. 
In Miss Yonge’s simple story of the revival of Church life in 
Hursley and Otterbourne the layman is quite as prominent 
as the priest. We have had occasion already to speak of the 
work of William Yonge and his family. The noble figure of 
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Sir William Heathcote is well worthy of study. He himself 
presented John Keble, his old Oxford tutor, to the living of 
Hursley, and co-operated with the vicar in all his labours, 
And these laymen were not priest-ridden fools. William 
Yonge was an old soldier who had fought in the Peninsula 
and taken part in the final charge at Waterloo. His daughter 
writes of him with a reserve which has the mark of truth. All 
that he did 

‘was done in a spirit of thoroughness that never rested till perfection 
had been attained as far as possible. His own parish of Otterbourne 
had felt his influence and was noted for good order and improve- 
ment. Both Otterbourne and Hursley had land in allotments from 
at least 1830, long before the arrangement was taken up by Govern- 
ment. Mr. Yonge’s strong Churchmanship and deep religious 
feeling told on all around, and there was a strong sense of his up- 
right justice as much as his essential kindness’ (p. 131). 


Sir William Heathcote was a First Class man and Fellow of 
All Souls’. To him we have the testimony, not only of the 
authoress: ‘Few men have earned by a lifetime so much 
honour, gratitude, and affection as he by one consistent, up- 
right course of life, or have lefta nobler memory ’ (p. 133); or 
of John Keble, who said, ‘coming away from a long talk 
with him, that it was like holding intercourse with some old 
Christian knight’ (p. 129); but also of such men as the late 
Earl of Carnarvon and Lord Chief Justice Coleridge. From 
the graceful and pathetic ‘appreciation’ of the last we will 
quote only a few words: 


‘Inflexible integrity, stern sense of duty, stainless honour—these 
qualities a very slight acquaintance with Sir William Heathcote at 
once revealed. But he had other great qualities too. He was one 
of the closest and keenest reasoners I ever knew. He was a man 
of the soundest and strongest judgment, and yet full of the most 
perfect candour and full of forbearance and indulgence for other 
men’ (p. 129). 

It was such men as these who set their mark upon the 
beginnings of the Oxford Movement, a mark of truth and 
reality, loftiness of purpose, width of sympathy and 
logical grasp, which we trust it will never lose. These are 
not the qualities which appeal always to the narrowness of 
Puritanism, or Romanism, nor ever to the baseness of a Pro- 
testant mob; but they are qualities which last and which 


conquer. 


The end of these men was as lovely as their lives. Of 


John Keble, who fell asleep on Maundy Thursday, 1866, 
Miss Yonge writes : 
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It was on a beautiful day, with the celandines shining like stars 
on the bank, that we laid him in his grave, a concourse of sorrowing 
friends being present, who could look to him as having awakened 
and cherished their best aspirations, and those who had come under 
his personal influence feeling that a loved father had been taken 
away ’ (pp. 143-4). 


Sir William Heathcote had the gift of suffering in his youth 
and the additional gift of poverty in his old age: 


‘The joyous genial days at Hursley Park had passed away, and the 
days of agricultural depression had set in, causing much trouble and 
anxiety, with alterations met with simple bravery and cheerfulness 
according with the character that could bear adversity as nobly as 
prosperity’ (p. 148). ‘He was taken to his rest on the 17th of 
August 1881, leaving to all who knew him the precious recollection 
of emphatically ‘‘a just man,” serving God in his generation’ (p. 149). 


Since then Hursley and Otterbourne alike have passed 
into other hands. Miss Yonge, the ‘Old Inhabitant,’ as she 
styles herself, ends her reminiscences with an affectionate 
survey of the spot as it is to-day. Though much is changed 
and changing, the birds and flowers and the beauty of the 
country, in which Keble saw so many ‘celestial sacraments,’ 
still remain. And there still remain the gracious memory, 
the subtle influence, and the powerful intercession of him to 
whom the Church of England owes so much. Little or 
nothing of earthly reward, as men count rewards, she gave 
him ; but 

‘Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.’ 


ArT, VIL—EVOLUTIONIST AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


My Inner Life: being a Chapter in Personal Evolution 
and Autobiography. By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 
author of Hzstory of Intellectual Development. (London, 


1898.) 


THE reader who takes up the present work in the remem- 
brance of the Hzstory of Intellectual Development will have 
counted upon a very tough piece of reading, more especially 


as the form and appearance of the book reproduces the stout 


and severe octavo of its predecessor, and the title, Personal 
Evolution, presents the terrifying prospect of science making 
its calm unyielding claim upon the whole of a human life. 
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But we rejoice to say that these fears prove groundless 
when the work is begun; for through all the earlier part, 
and in a great degree through the whole, a generous vein of 
very human interest prevails, to the unflagging pleasure of the 
reader. 

The author’s pictures of his boyhood and earlier manhood, 
and of the Scotch neighbours among whom he was brought 
up, are to us more attractive than most of the so-called Kail- 
yard literature now so much in fashion. The pawky sayings 
may be wanting. But this is real history : excellently written, 
too, and by a man who possesses a wonderful memory and 
great descriptive power, both of circumstance and human 
character, Whether, if he had been able to bring upon the 
discernment of his own mental history the same powers of 
not unkindly sarcasm which make many passages of his 
book so engrossing, it would have been written at all, we 
shall not venture to determine. It may be that he does 
not quite belong to that limited class for whom it is a public 
duty to write an Apologia in octavo. But he is so honest 
and frank that we are most willing to waive any question 
of that kind and to use the materials he has given us in 
ample abundance for the purpose of gauging in its historical 
growth as we have formerly done in its philosophical cogency 
his substitution of another gospel for that to which we are 
attached. 

Dr. Crozier was born in Galt, not far from the western 
shore of Lake Ontario, of a family of Scotch emigrants from 
the Border, who formed part of a large colony of their country- 
people. There is abundant pathos, unaccompanied, as the 
Scotch manner is, with any appeal for help or pity, in the 
story of his parents, who embarked for Canada on their 
wedding-day, and in the early death of his father, who left 
his widow, stalwart in frame but guileless as a child, to fight 
the battle of her children and herself : 


‘her whole aim in life was to keep free from debt, to save intact the 
little capital which my father had left her to bring up her children 
in the fear and admonition of the Lord. Her one book was the 
Bible, her one place of resort the Kirk, her one object of rever- 
ence the Minister, her one object of awe the Kirk Elder’ (p. 4). 


In truth, to this good woman Presbyter seems to have been 
but old Priest writ large: 


‘to her Sundays were in their essence holy days, and the ministers, 
who held the key to Scripture and were believed to gather up in 
themselves the decrees and ordinances of God, were, like Brahmins, 
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regarded by her as sacred. ‘They are all good men,” she used 
mournfully to say on the occasion of some revolt of mine’ (p. 32). 


It does not appear that this excellent woman had much 
influence in directing the mind of her son or obtaining even 
a fair hearing from his early years for the Calvinistic theology 
so dear to her own heart. We well recognize the fact that 
Scottish Presbyterianism in its best form might well have 
been the very system best adapted to keep our author Chris- 
tian. He is indeed far from being a man of hard intellectual 
nature ; nay, one of his chief characteristics, as he himself 
supposes, is a certain demand for feeling. But such an 
enlargement of Calvinism is well recognized by many of the 
Presbyterian clergy of Scotland as a want of the times. Had 
he been ministered to by Professor Denny or heard the 
magnificent discourses of Principal Caird, his evolution, as he 
chooses to call his education, might have been different. But 
when the Sabbath of his boyhood came round, 


‘the house had the air as if some great expiation was going on, as if 
sin and guilt clung to the door posts ; and to this impression the 
words of my sister as she sat repeating to herself aloud the lesson 
from the Shorter Catechism in a monotonous sing-song lent addi- 
tional emphasis. For this Catechism, it may be necessary to inform 
the reader, contained, not only the Ten Commandments and other 
plain precepts of morality, but abounded in definitions and proofs 
from Scripture of such high and abstruse themes as the “ effectual 
calling,” “justification by faith,” ‘‘ original sin,” and the like ; and 
behind all these the iron predestination that hemmed them in, the 
presence of a frowning and angry Deity, whom for a long time I 
remember figuring as some righteous and incensed Church Elder, 
everywhere unpleasantly loomed’ (p. 33). 


We hope not to be suspected of implying the opinion that 
it was the Calvinistic surroundings of his youth that lost to 
the faith this very able man. He displays a character of mind 
which would probably have made it a hard matter for any 
Church to have retained him. We ourselves lose many a 
promising youth: perhaps we lost them in still greater num- 
bers at the period to which Dr. Crozier’s earlier narrative 
refers. But we cannot be offending any member of a body 
which is constantly furnishing champions of power and skill 
to the ranks of the defenders of the faith if we record the 
actual facts of the biography as the author gives them. Per- 
haps we may be allowed to go so much further as to say that 
Presbyterianism is wanting in interest and charm for children 
and those on whom religion in its deeper power has not yet 
taken hold. The interest of religion seems often to be furnished 
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for our northern countrymen by criticisms of the character and 
sermons of individual ministers: which are just as likely to be 
mere external substitutes for heartfelt religion as the ‘forms 
and ceremonies’ with which Anglicans are so much re- 
proached. Here at all events was the psalmody of Galt and 
its effect on our author : 


‘Many of the congregation, you noticed, lingered on the notes 
with a kind of desperate affection, as if they could not let them go, 
but falling far into the rear and threatening to be left behind they 
had to be brought up to time again by an emphatic jerk of the 
psalm-book which the precentor held in his hands, and which he used 
as a conducting rod. Now, I know not how others were affected by 
all this, although by their appearance they seemed to enjoy it, but as 
for myself, I can truly say the higher and louder the volume swelled, 
the lower did my spirits fall. No funeral march in the long proces- 
sion of the dead, no eclipse of the sun at noonday, no moaning of 
the winter’s wind or wail of howling dogs in the night-watches ever 
in after years let down my soul to a pitch so low as did these dreary, 
melancholy psalms, rising and falling in their harsh and sullen 
monotony like the moan of some distant midnight sea against a 
deserted shore’ (pp. 36-7). 


Then the minister’s part : 


‘After a prayer which for sheer length distanced all subsequent 
parallels in my experience, the minister, thawed in utterance and full 
of zeal, would at once set out on the main feat and business of the 
day, which was nothing less than the delivery of two sermons in 
succession, with little or no interval between them. ... A good man, 
I verily believe, and in private life amiable, gentle and honourable 
to a degree—I still remember with gratitude and affection his kindly 
words when he met and spoke to me in the street—but in public, and 
at the only angle at which I was accustomed to see him, he was stiff, 
unbending, and unconciliatory 
motif of the sermon, it mattered little ; he would start anywhere, 
ranging freely, and without apparent preference, through all parts of 
the Old and New Testament, but after a formal and merely compli- 
mentary glance at the context and environment of his subject he 
would be swiftly drawn into the vortex of Calvinistic theology and 
carried along its rocky bed to its predestined end. No word of 
general human interest, nor hint of any personal experience of his own 
or another’s, no lively anecdote, such as those with which the street- 
preacher interests or animates his hearers, warmed these, to me, 
dreary discourses ; indeed all such trivial personal matter he would 
have regarded as beneath the dignity and solemnity of his high 
theme ; but the soul and centre of every discourse, the hinge on 
which all turned, was what he called the “Scheme of Salvation,” a 
high and kogical structure, erected with vast labour and expenditure 
of thought, and supported on two massive pillars, the Covenant of 
Works and the Covenant of Grace, beneath whose cold and lofty 
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arches, indeed, the multiform concrete sins and temptations of poor 
erring men and women might have walked in and out unheeded’ 
(pp. 38-9). 

The reader will admit that Dr. Crozier writes with much 
graphic power. Did we permit ourselves to quote passages 
which have no direct bearing upon the evolution of his belief, 
we could fill the space at our disposal with incisive description 
containing even more of penetration and humour than this. 
But we quote not merely to amuse and interest the reader, 
but to show the aspect under which religion has presented 
itself to the author’s mind, and to ask what prospect there 
could be in a religious education so begun of any knowledge 
of religion at its best, unless the defects of youthful training 
were amended by careful study in after life. The Revival 
meetings were not certainly of the grave character of the 
Presbyterian services, but were still less fitted to present the 
faith to a clever lad in whose character reverence did not 
predominate : 


‘So violent did the excitement sometimes become (especially when, 
after one or two prayers, the whole atmosphere of the meeting was 
surcharged with pent-up emotion) that I remember an old man, a 
negro, who, beginning in a subdued and gentie voice, would, to give 
himself freer play and expansion as his passion rose, first roll up one 
sleeve then the other, then strip off in turn, and all unconsciously, 
his coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth respectively until, the whirlwind of 
his emotion being at its height, in desperation, he tore off his collar 
with both his hands and bared his black shining breast to the air ; 
then only gaining the freedom necessary to enable him to sail along 
the course of his inner rhapsody without let or obstruction. ... Now 
all this fine frenzy, this tempestuous emotion which so stirred the 
congregation to its depths, and was regarded as an index and measure 
of the divine afflatus and of the presence of the Holy Spirit Himself, 
was to us boys a matter of entire indifference, mere spectacle 
without ulterior significance, a phenomenon to which we had got 
accustomed’ (p. 69). 


We pass over somewhat unwillingly the swearing old 
English captain and his train of young Cavaliers, whose 
example the author pleaded to his mother as an example and 
excuse for his lax views on the Sabbath question. But she 
outflanked him by a very simple yet effective movement, the 
declaration, namely, that— 


‘what was done by military folk was no rule at all for me. She 
seemed to regard them as a different order of things, whose move- 
ments were not to be measured by the same moral categories as the 
ordinary human creature; much as one might allow a plurality of 
wives to a Mahommedan or Mormon’ (p. 45). 
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Lifelike, too, is the picture of his poor drunkard uncle, 
who 


‘swaying backwards and forwards like some tower about to fall, 
poised himself before me, and as the sense of my mother’s real 
anxiety and concern for him which had brought me there, broke like 
the fleeting memory of some forgotten love on his confused con- 
sciousness, with the tears in his voice and eye he murmured to him- 
self “ Ah, Nan, poor thing, poor thing!” Then, glancing at the 
landlord and taking in more clearly the object of my visit, he steadied 
himself against the bar, and with as much solemnity as if on oath 
and in the tone of one suffering an injustice, exclaimed : ‘“ But she’s 
wrong ! quite wrong! I’ve not had a single glass! not a solitary 
glass !”’ (p. 105). 


It should be told for the credit of the revivalists (and truly 
we ourselves could record more than one similar instance) 
that, having continued this life off and on for many years, 
this poor uncle fell under their influence, signed a pledge of 
total abstinence, and kept it till his death (p. 115). 

In so interesting a record of boyhood one naturally asks 
who was the schoolmaster. He was ‘the great Dr. Tassie, 
then a B.A. of Dublin University, but afterwards honoured 
for his services with the title of LL.D.,’! who, by his force of 
character, had brought the school to ‘a condition of working 
efficiency never exampled perhaps among the institutions of 
the time’ by the aid of the iron dominion of his light-grey 
eyes, which had 


‘that uncertain scintillation and suggestion of the tinder-box about 
them, which made you feel that they would strike fire at a scratch 
and set all in a blaze. They come back to me now as more like the 
eyes one sees in the portraits of Frederick the Great than any others 
I remember to have seen ; and when he raised them on us quite 
unconsciously and mechanically as he passed on his way towards the 
door, rebellion itself turned pale and nascent defiance withered and 
melted away. Walking in behind him in respectful silence, we would 
take our seats’ (p. 118). 


But we must take leave to doubt whether our author’s 
sarcastic powers, exercising themselves on his schoolmaster 
now that he is out of reach, have not led him too far when he 
insinuates that those airs of learning which none ever dared to 
question, may have really supported themselves upon the 
practice of asking the headboy ‘ Is he right ?’ when a difficulty 
in conjugation or quantity arose among the inferiors; and 
then remaining silent if No. 1 voted with No. 10, but if he 


1 We have looked up his name among the Dublin graduates, and 
find him ‘Wm. Tassie, B.A. Vern. 1821.’ 
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differed, breaking up the class with the words: ‘ Look it up, 
Sirs.’ Boys lay traps for unsound scholars, which leave it 
impossible to collect a great school and maintain a towering 
reputation upon a basis of pretence and assumption. 

Dr. Crozier succeeded at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
in gaining a scholarship at ‘ the University. We do not find 
that he names it. But after a few weeks’ trial he threw up 
the academic life and returned home; thereto induced by 
home-sickness, imaginary delicacy of health, and above all the 
sickening sense of absence from a beloved object. Such an 
escapade bears, we must say, the show of a cataclysmal inter- 
ference with the natural course of evolution, and we sincerely 
hope that few mothers in whom we have any interest may 
see a hopeful son return low and morbid in humour, oppressed 
with desolate forebodings of ill health, and with nothing to 
do. The needed intellectual void was filled by a lengthened 
period of intense faith in Phrenology, during which the whole 
gospel of our autobiographer was Combe’s work upon that 
subject, before which the world of thought and speculation 
appeared to him to have been wrapped in as much darkness 
as Astronomy before Copernicus or Newton (p. 146). At the 
same time he enjoyed a friendship of a very light-giving and 
ennobling character with a man whom, with perhaps a little 
failure of taste, he calls ‘the man with the bootjack.’ This 
person was obliged to wear some frame resembling that im- 
plement, under his jaw, but he must have been a man of 
singularly unworldly and most accomplished mind. Yet it 
would not seem that he exercised any spiritual influence 
calculated to repair the disadvantages under which the future 
spiritual historian of humanity had laboured throughout his 
education. 

Disadvantages indeed they would seem to us to have been 
if the due understanding of what religion is be a requisite 
either to its reception or its due and fair rejection in the same 
sense in which any form of science or philosophy demands a 
fair and truthful trial. Scientific men regard the opinion of 
the ignorant as worthless among the arguments against them. 
And worthless it is, unless the advocates of the faith are able 
to bring out of their own sphere countervailing facts which 
science is unable to explain. They had better confine them- 
selves to their own lines, which they have found very defensible 
as far back as history goes. But we can see no good reason 
why the argument on their side that their opponents do not 
understand religion should not be every whit as strong as 
that which is so triumphantly advanced against them that 
VOL. XLVIII.—NO. XCVI. CC 
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they know nothing of science. Among those in our day who 
reject the claims of Christianity on scientific grounds, Dr. 
Crozier assumes an attitude far more reasonable, to our think- 
ing, than his fellows. For he concedes the claims of feeling 
to have its place among the organs by which truth is found 
and held, side by side with intellect itself. It is an attitude at- 
tractive to religious persons, and would seem from the opinions 
of the press upon the author’s former works to have exercised 
considerable influence among them. But for our part we 
regard the principle, advantageous though it is to religion in 
general, as a wholly imperfect foundation for any particular 
conclusion as to Christianity, unless the special exercise of 
feeling which gives its power to our faith be well under- 
stood and intelligently dealt with. Feeling, like understanding, 
has something for its object. We do not feel with mere 
generality, but we feel something ; and if a man’s feeling has 
not been expended upon genuine Christianity, we regard his 
rejection of Christianity as of little value. Upon the author’s 
own showing it is parallel to that of a man who denies some 
scientific theory without having understood it. Totella man 
that he has rejected religion without ever truly feeling it is a 
charge which we should not lightly make against anyone, far 
less against a writer so truthful and so able as Dr. Crozier. 
But here is his own account of the matter at the period of 
his life at which we stand: 


‘T can neither be said to have believed in it, nor strictly to have 
disbelieved it ; but with the whole field of sentiment in which it 
lives already occupied with the little loves, jealousies, and ambitions 
of the hour, had no room for it, and in consequence practically 
ignored it, or was entirely indifferent to it... . Not only did the 
recollection of the Sunday repel me by its gloom, its stillness, and its 
enforced renunciations, but the Bible itself, linked as it was to it by 
association and doctrine, was drawn like an accomplice into the cur- 
rents of my aversion and carried down along with it in one condemna- 
tion. . . . In spite of this, I have often thought that had the genius 
and spirit of the Bible been distilled from its connected story, and 
presented so as to link itself on in a natural human way with the life 
I saw around me, I should have freely imbibed and assimilated it. 
. . . The end and upshot of it all was that, touching my own con- 
scious life in no part of its circumference, these old-world characters 
and events, with the miracles they brought in their train, hung for 
years in conscious memory like figures merely, and were carried, still 
clinging to me as I grew into maturity, until at last the bleak and 
nipping frosts of scepticism detached them from their precarious 
tenure oh the tree ; and so without any transitional period of doubt 
or uncertainty like that through which so many are condemned to 
pass, they fell silent and unobserved ; and from that time till I 
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started on my History of Intellectual Development, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional glance to verify some quotation, I have never 
looked into the Book again. And yet, in spite of the dust which has 
settled on its pages and the gloom with which in those early days it 
was invested, it still lingers in my memory with a soft and sombre 
radiance not untinged with melancholy now that the receding years 
with their mellowing hand have interposed to soften its asperities, 
and the figures with whom it was associated in my boyhood have 
one by one departed’ (pp. 159-62). 


A melancholy passage, surely, reminding us of the pathetic 
spiritual history of John Stuart Mill in his boyhood and in his 
latest thoughts. 

But can this shallow and abortive contact with the Bible, 
which seems to have exercised no influence whatever either 
upon the feelings or upon the conscience, in which the ‘soft 
and gentle’ figure of Christ Himself is but the fairest figure 
in a procession of shadows which never caught on to real life, 
be any testimony of value against it? Such a preliminary 
glance as this—so shallow and so superficial—is but a poor 
foundation for conclusions upon the very history of the Lord 
Himself, derogatory to His supernatural claims, and incon- 
sistent with the conception of His religion under which it has 
done its work in the world. When we reviewed the author’s 
work upon /ntellectual Development two years ago, we pro- 
nounced a very unfavourable opinion upon the treatment 
which he ventured to administer to the sacred theme of the 
character of Christ. Our condemnation was based upon the 
actual inferiority of his work at this point. And here we 
have a history of his own personal relations to our religion 
which justifies our verdict by actual proof that he has not 
studied Christianity with the diligence and earnestness that 
could produce any but the most inferior work. Thus the 
thorough and deep, and, if you please to call it so, scientific 
grasp of religion lagged behind, and the years passed by in 
which the autobiographer might really have acquired a claim 
to have understood and felt it from within. Yet many 
episodes of the period show that it possessed a certain in- 
terest for him, and that he was himself quite conscious of the 
inadequacy of his grasp of it. For instance, a chapter bears 
the title ‘ A Revival Episode,’ and relates the story of the so- 
called conversion of a friend, his closest associate in the 
pursuit of phrenology, who, after having been himself a 
mocker, was struck down and exhibited, as many a converted 
scoffer before him has done, all the symptoms which we are 


accustomed to observe in such cases. Now, Dr. Crozier had 
c¢c2 
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been a more attentive and respectful observer of revivalism in 
his early manhood than in his boyhood. Night after night 
he had seen boys and girls of his own age, and mature men 
likewise, passing to the penitents’ bench while he remained 
unmoved. Was there, then, something wanting in him? ‘Was 
it possible that I who so much felt the need of human sym- 
pathy was for ever condemned to walk apart?’ The con- 
version of his friend, therefore, excited in him the most 
personal interest, and he studied it carefully. The first 
question to which he sought an answer was whether these 
experiences were really due to the direct action of the Holy 
Spirit. And, enthusiastic phrenologist as he was, he grappled 
with this great question on the principle that ‘ Phrenology, 
like all materialistic philosophies, making as it did all the 
emotions of the mind to spring directly from the activity of 
certain portions of the brain, was unable to allow of any 
supernatural or extraneous influences whatever’ (p.171). We 
must ask, without going further, whether this is really among 
the axioms of phrenology? Does that system pretend to 
attribute all the emotions to the activity of certain portions of 
the brain without any influence from without to set the brain 
in activity ? We should have supposed that the advocates of 
that theory would plead that as to the external action and 
influence of God or man upon a man’s brain their system 
determined nothing, but left every influence which man had 
been used to find effective on him, effective still; only that 
the results which should follow from this influence would be 
determined by the form of his brain. That is, in our idea, a 
very erroneous notion ; but it at least does not suppose that 
we lie at the disposal of emotions which may chance to 
spring up within our organs themselves and are quite inde- 
pendent of anything external. 

We therefore should have supposed that the converted 
phrenologist might have well replied that the science which 
left us open to so many influences from nature and from other 
men might equally leave us open to the supernatural 
influences of the Holy Spirit. He did not, however, make 
this reply, but promptly answered that he did not suppose 
anything supernatural in it whatever, but merely the natural 
effect of a fact which he had before believed without being 
duly sensible to its importance—the fact, namely, that Jesus 
had died for him. But to Dr. Crozier a fallacy seemed to 
underlie .the whole conversion, whether natural or super- 
natural. It presumed that because the highest emotions of 
the soul are a proof and guarantee that their exercise is the 
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true end of our being, therefore their presence proves the 
objective truths of any particular set of facts—Christian, 
Mahommedan, or Buddhist—which happens to call them out 
(p. 173). This fallacy in his mental condition was suggested 
to his friend, and Dr. Crozier learnt, to his extreme horror, 
that it coincided but too well with the suspicions of the poor 
fellow’s own mind, who might have said to him, like the 
Athenian in Horace to his friends, ‘Pol, me occidistis non 
servastis.’ 

For ourselves we are quite unable to perceive the fallacy. 
The proof of any objective fact must indeed be extremely 
precarious to a phrenologist if he depends entirely upon the 
action of his own organs, But if it be adequate to prove to 
a man’s mind the objective fact that Jesus died, it will be 
adequate to set Him forth with any degree of emphasis which 
a spiritual conversion may convince him to be appropriate. 
It would seem, therefore, that the old barber who for the time 
quieted the poor man’s agony by telling him that he was 
dwelling too much on himself and his own and ought to look 
more to Christ was not only the better Christian but the 
better philosopher. At a later period the two friends met 
again, and it appeared that the convert had again cooled, and 
replied, with a pathetic melancholy, that if he could now 
believe as he then did he would do the same as he then did. 
The subsidence of the enthusiastic excitements of revivalism 
is, however, common enough. And it takes place by the 
simple operation of natural laws which forbid passion to 
retain its heat for long: and when the passion loses its heat 
the belief that such passion could not have been experienced 
but by the Holy Ghost, falls along with it. But not so the 
belief of a Catholic Christian, which builds nothing upon its 
own excitements, but founds its faith that the Holy Spirit is 
with it upon the testimony of God conveyed in baptism to 
be the humble but constant assurance of divine helps, which 
anybody who has not wholly rejected the idea of God as im- 
possible of attainment is capable of accepting. 

Bishop Butler’s Axalogy, like the Bible itself, had its 
place in the evolution of Dr. Crozier’s mind. But, as in the 
evolution of physical nature a plant or an animal which 
appears before its time must submit to comparative useless- 
ness or extinction in a world not prepared for it, so was it 
with the great work of Butler. It could not expect better 
treatment than the Bible: namely, the imperfect assimila- 
tion which the mind of the author could give it at the time. 
But there has been no return for a more intelligent perusal 
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when he would by further study and thought have been 


better prepared to understand it. Of its contents or even of 
its general drift he retains now little or nothing, but dis- 
tinctly remembers that at the time he ‘thought its arguments 
acute and subtle rather than deep and convincing, its extenua- 
tions and apologies ingenious and laboured rather than direct 
and sound’ (p. 177). Surely, before setting down these half- 
remembered criticisms of crude perusal, it would have been 
worth while to read the book again. For it has some special 
features of usefulness to an evolutionist. It is far from being 
rendered by its acceptance of Theism inapplicable to a time 
which doubts the being ofa God ; for the principle of analogy 
is most serviceable for the proof of God’s existence. The 
argument of Paley’s WVatural Theology is an argument from 
analogy showing what we should conclude concerning the 
source of the arrangements of nature from the analogy of 
our beliefs concerning works of man. And if Butler had 
lived not only after Paley but after Darwin, he might have 
prefixed to his book an introduction, or even another work, 
in which it might have been shown from all analogy that 
evolution cannot dispense either with an author of its first 
commencement or with a guide of its progress. 

At this point in his spiritual evolution the Recreatzons of 
a Country Parson and the Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher 
furnished to our author the species of food which gave him 
delight. It would be easy to make sport of his preference of 
these clever productions to Butler’s A xalogy, were it not that 
we admire his candour in the admission. And we can per- 
fectly understand that essays which in an interesting fashion 
brought religion into connexion with the common life which 
surrounded him would be more suitable than either the 
Bible or Butler to one who had never studied its deeper 
relations. Only, we wish that we could find that the imma- 
turity of study which such a condition marks had ever been 
amended. The supernatural character of so much in the 
Bible, together with its Orientalism, might well make it 
appear shadowy to a young American; and Butler’s prin- 
ciples might well seem too abstract to one in such immediate 
and exclusive contact with the details of life. But that only 
shows that evolution in these directions was left imperfect, 
or that a merely passive evolution ought to have been cor- 
rected by an active exertion of human will. 

In chapter viii. of Book II., we read what the author con- 
siders to be a central principle of his method : his conception 
of a Law of the Mind. He had found much difficulty in 
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explaining the nature of this conception even to very com- 


petent and friendly critics. And we fear that, even after 
careful and repeated perusal of the additional explanation 
here given, we must admit that we find a difficulty still. Laws 
of physical nature, we are reminded, express the tendency 
which things have to unite, and you can always roughly 
figure a law of nature as made up of ‘two points with a line 
uniting them whereby when one point is known the other 
may be predicted’ (p. 191). 

‘ Precisely this, and nothing more, is what I mean when I speak of a 
law of the human mind. The mind may be said to be made up of a 
number of powers, sentiments, propensities, passions, and the like, 
to which such names have been given as love, revenge, reverence, 
lust, love of life, memory, imagination, conscience, hope, etc., names 
which correspond to definite feelings and affections, and which are 
understood by all men.’ 


And the laws of the mind are simply the lines that can be 
drawn between any one of these feelings and the rest, so that 
when one feeling arises in the mind others may be predicted 
to follow. Upon this principle the author disposes to his 
satisfaction of the claims of phrenology and metaphysics : on 
the ground that in these there is a mere dilution of a stronger 
tendency by a weaker, the united two counting ‘only as one 
term of the relation necessary to constitute a law, and in the 
absence of the second term the emotion or mental state which 
will next arise cannot, it is evident, be known’ (p. 194). For 
the feelings and emotions of the mind are not like a row of 
sentry boxes through which thought when once aroused will 
march mechanically. Like forked lightning, it takes unex- 
pected cuts and turns. The relative natural strength of the 
various passions can ¢e// us nothing about the line of direction 
that thought will take as it cuts across the feelings. ‘ This can 
only be known from within our own minds, i.e. from a know- 
ledge of the laws of the mind’ (p. 195). To understand this 
we have only to take down the play of Othello, in which we 
find that the jealousy aroused does not touch the keys of the 
passions and desires in turn one after another as a piano- 
tuner might do, or in any sequence that could be determined 
by estimating the original strength of the various passions 
involved, but flies backwards and forwards among the keys 
after the manner of the great vzrtuoso, and ‘in an order that 
depends on the secret connexions between the various passions, 
and can be known only by the mind itself when observing the 
sequences and connexons of its own states’ (p. 195). 

We know not whether the above criticisms upon phreno- 
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logy and metaphysics would be accepted by men who have a 
right to represent those schools. We have a shrewd suspicion 
that cavil might be raised to them,.and that it might be con- 
tended that the expression of a passion draws something in 
its trail out of the passion from which it springs; and 
moreover, that the deadness which the author ascribes to 
phrenological and metaphysical attempts to reach to laws of 
the mind are but the difficulty of realizing life and action 
through knowledge, which are a condition of human thought, 
and attach just as much to the author’s attempts to formulate 
laws of the mind as to those which he rejects. We would 
have the reader consider the two sentences which we have 
placed in italics, and to ask himself whether any knowledge 
of the laws of the mind can be had either from within or from 
without which will ever enable him to know the line of direc- 
tion which his thought will take as it cuts across his feelings ; 
and whether the secret connexions between the various passions 
can be known by the mind itself when observing the sequences 
and connexions of its own states. It seems to us to be impos- 
sible, and that for the simple reason that feeling and passion 
are different from the observation of feeling and passion. 
The intellect may, to be sure, make observations of much 
usefulness upon the feelings and passions of the soul to 
which it appertains, or upon the souls of other people. We 
consider it a great benefit to bring out, as Dr. Crozier has 
done, the claim which feeling and passion have to a place 
among the sources of truth; but the truth which feeling and 
passion attain can never be exactly known to the mind. For 
the mind can never be engaged at the same moment in feeling 
and in observing, in passion and in remembering passion. 
Did Shakespeare himself draw from the inward knowledge 
of his own mind the successive conditions in which he places 
that of Othello? We shall not deny the possibility of such 
a supposition. But to us it would seem more probable that 
in his divine prerogative of poet he lived Othello while he 
wrote, and could no more have explained the law of the 
shiftings of Othello’s passions than those of his own in some 
stormy hour of his life. We must not, says Mr. Lee, ‘ under- 
rate his intuitive power of realising life under almost any 
aspect by the force of his imagination.’' We men know in 
part, and our knowledge of our own emotional nature is 
above all subject to this rule. We know it but in part. We 
are known, indeed, but not by ourselves ; and when a man 
practices sélf-observation of his emotions the emotions be- 
, Life of Shakespeare, p- 30. 
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come weaker from the necessity of handing over part of the 
mind-power which might have been employed in quickening 
them to the intellect for employment in its observations: like 
a general who should be obliged to employ a part of his 
force in the observation of the rest. 

Without, therefore, arguing the question whether there 
are really laws of the feelings in the same sense in which 
there are laws of physical nature, we contend that, if they 
exist, they can never be so completely observed as to be 
made matter of science. Nor is it desirable that they should, 
since to know them scientifically would deprive them of their 
life. 

The progress of Dr. Crozier’s self-education cannot but 
interest the reader. The man’s industry is unlimited and his 
capacity undoubted. Yet there is in his mental story a 
radical inability to settle the boundary between education 
and evolution. It is so mingled, we must say in all respect 
and good will, with a certain amount of perversity in his own 
mental character as to deprive the narrative of a good deal of 
its pleasure. ‘Go to, says the evolving organism; ‘I will 
evolve in this direction or in that.’ And yet, upon its own 
principles, it is so mere a subject of evolution, so absolute a 
product of the contact of organism and environment, that to 
call it a slave would be too anthropomorphic a compliment. 
The author, indeed, is too human a thinker to miss this great 
mystery of human life. But he seems to have early fallen 
into the scientific groove so completely that he was carried 
along even while the soul and will within him protested from 
the first that they were in the wrong train. 

When the perusal of Darwin’s Origin of Species gave 
greater distinctness in his mind to the belief in Evolution 
which the Vestzges of Creation had already prepared him to 
accept, he still found that all the secret of the universe was 
not laid bare. He felt that, ‘although both Natural Selection 
and the Survival of the Fittest were doubtless factors of great 
and even cardinal importance, there was something more in 
this steady ascent of the world upwards to a greater fullness, 
harmony and perfection of life, unbaulked as it had all 
along been either by time or accident, than could be fully 
accounted for by this mere wind-swept winnowing of things by 
a blind, indiscriminating, unregarding Fate.’ The perusal of 
Huxley’s Lay Sermons and Addresses confirmed his belief 
in Evolution, and delighted him by the boldness and vigour 
of their attacks on the old theological strongholds of super- 
stition, and especially by the following sentence, to which he 
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kept reverting as a model of expression with admiring 
despair: ‘Extinguished theologians lie about the cradle of 
every science like the strangled snakes about that of 
Hercules.’ 

But last of the three came the book which put for him 
the theory of Evolution on a deep philosophic basis, filled up 
the gaps in his theory of the world, revolutionized his method 
of thought, and for a time solved for him the great problems 
of life, of nature, and of human destiny. This was Herbert 
Spencer’s Hirst Principles, a book which fell on the orderly 
line of his mental evolution like a shell, blasting and wrecking 
it, and which, even when it ultimately failed to satisfy him, yet 
left him with a foundation so solid for the superstructure of 
Idealism which he was afterwards to erect on it that it has 
remained unshaken to this very day (p. 242). 

We find ourselves able to admire the wondrous patience 
and admirable classification of Darwin’s researches, and the 
modesty of that great scientist, who never guessed beyond 
what he thought he could prove, while even what he thought 
he could prove went a good way beyond what men of science 
have of late found themselves safe in accepting. But when 
upon reading Darwin the autobiographer remained convinced 
that there was something more in this steady ascent of the 
world than a blind unregarding Fate could account for, he 
was directly refusing to accept Evolution as Professor Huxley 
and Dr. Tyndall would have had us understand it—namely, 
as a mere prize fight among the strongest. 

The style of the late Professor Huxley was no doubt 
trenchant—all too trenchant to be judicial. But, if we mistake 
not, the volume which Dr. Crozier read with such admiration 
is that one in which the brilliant Professor expresses his 
doubts whether the true anthropomorphism of man will not 
permanently hold the floor in human thought. That is to 
foretell the permanent limitation of science to a sphere which 
excludes neither God nor human free will. Nobody who 
consents to such a permanent treaty of limitation can sur- 
render religion with the completeness with which Dr. Huxley 
required, and the admired expression sounds like Louis XIV.’s 
‘There are no more Pyrenees.’ For the individual stranglings 
of theologians appear but small incidents in comparison with 
the survival of the great snake theology itself in the very 
face of Hercules. 

There remains the work of Mr. Spencer which in the first 
place burst like a shell on the orderly line of his mental 
evolution, and in the next left him, as we have seen, with 
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a solid foundation for a structure of idealism. A strange 
sequence of functions indeed Mr. Spencer’s philosophy has 
performed for our author, and a strange persistence of homage 
on the part of the latter for a philosophy which has lost his 
belief upon essential points! We should hardly have sup- 
posed that at the time when /7rst¢ Principles reached him, the 
author’s evolution had fallen into an orderly line. But we 
can express no surprise that the magnificence of the promises 
which the work held out, and which the subsequent volumes 
attempted with wonderful industry and genius to supply, 
should have for a time laid fast hold of a mind which had not 
been deeply impressed with the knowledge which we have 
of the unknowable God, and with the impossibility of ex- 
pelling spiritual mystery from the very centre of our experi- 
ence. But it does thoroughly surprise us that when a thinker 
of such ability as the author has found so much imperfection 
in the Agnostic philosophy, he should still consider it a good 
foundation whereon to build any structure at all. 

Mr. Spencer has, to be sure, furnished many an illustration 
of deep importance to religious and social and moral inquiry. 
But even he himself, with his accustomed candour, has 
acknowledged that he has not found in moral science the 
help which he had counted on from his system. But Dr. 
Crozier goes further than Mr. Spencer ever goes in distinct 
acknowledgment of a Providence discernible in man’s moral 
progress. How, then, can he be satisfied with the human and 
earthly origin of conscience which the system of Evolution 
advocates? How can he consider that a philosophy which, it 
we must not call it materialistic because it considers the 
opposition between matter and spirit to be beyond our mental 
reach, is certainly in equal opposition for the very same 
reason, to idealism, can be consistently held in combination 
with idealism, much less be its foundation? We know not, 
therefore, why, with this great gap unfilled, Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy should have been accepted by the author so far 
or so long as he did accept it; why its materialism should 
have weighed so heavily upon his spirits, and even helped to 
divert his course in life from the active practice of a most 
honourable profession. 

As it is, the account which he gives us of his medical 
studies is of great interest. He displays a sense, which 
we suppose is often wanting among medical students, of 
the need of acquiring ‘an intuitive perception of those 
indefinable elements which constitute what may be called 
the physiognomy of disease’ (p. 281). In the attempt, 
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however, to reach this spiritual perception and skill in 
diagnosis, the materialism which he accepted for his foundation 
must have been a most weighty hindrance to his inquiry. 
The ‘ habit of looking on human beings as bodies merely ’ he 
calls an attitude of the hospital, and we can well believe that 
it depressed his spirits. But perhaps it was but an attitude of 
the philosophy which he had obstinately determined to accept. 
He kept saying to himself that if ever we are to have a high 
spiritual philosophy of the world which shall give satisfaction 
to all our faculties of mind and heart, it must be reared on 
materialism as its groundwork, and be seen to grow out of 
materialism as the flower from its root. But why, we repeat, 
should such a notion have ever possessed him so long as he 
did not take Mr. Spencer’s system to be as complete as Mr. 
Spencer supposed it to be? Granting that no movement of 
intellect or feeling ever takes place without a corresponding 
movement of matter, how does a movement of matter present 
itself to our mind except as thought, and what better right 
then has matter than thought to form the basis of things ? 

A considerable space in Dr. Crozier’s work is occupied by 
literary notices of various authors whose productions he has 
used either for his philosophical investigations or for his per- 
sonal cultivation. It is impossible to read these chapters 
without forming a high conception of the author’s literary 
judgment ; but he himself presents his studies as merely in- 
vestigations of nature at second hand. ‘ To first hand obser- 
vation of nature my own inclination prompted me, but as 
this is not always available but only in glimpses and at long 
intervals, I was glad in the meantime to supplement the 
paucity of direct observation by the more concentrated and 
accessible treasure of books’ (p. 292). Surely a most whim- 
sical apology for reading. The reader, however, thus becomes 
possessed of some very clever opinions upon well known 
writers which, however little they may have to do with per- 
sonal evolution so called, are at all events interesting and 
useful for those who feel that they need no apology for taking 
up a book. 

His earlier studies in the lighter literature were for a 
strange purpose. He was made aware, by his conversations 
with an eloquent friend, of his own deficiencies in power of 
expression, and as his classical studies were not as fruitful in 
this point as they ought to have been, he sought to supply 
the void by readings in English writers. Addison came first ; 
but as it was not style, but ‘words, high-sounding, many- 
syllabled words, and the more of them the better, that he 
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wanted, he did not find his need supplied by the Sfectator. 
Dickens was more useful, but more useful still were a series 
of police reports which strove to express low and petty inci- 
dents in the largest number of long and lofty words that could 
be found. It is not an uncommon form of facetiousness either 
in print or conversation, but we cannot recommend it, since it 
would seem to us to overbalance the advantage of extending 
our vocabulary by the systematically perverted way in which 
the vocabulary is used. It is therefore fortunate that reading 
of authors for the purpose of laying up a store of words was 
discontinued, nor was our author satisfied till he had got 
hold of Crabbe’s Synonyms, and set to work on it as on a 
dictionary—beginning at the beginning and learning the words 
by heart straight through to the end (p. 217). That the 
criticisms upon Macaulay, De Quincey and Hazlitt should 
have been written by a man who acquired his vocabulary in 
such a fashion, is proof of an innate turn for style and expres- 
sion on the critic’s part, as well of intelligent appreciation of 
his authors. But we must candidly admit that some of the 
passages which he chooses from Cymdeline and Timon of 
Athens as specimens of the grand style of Shakespeare re- 
mind us of his whilom longing for ‘ words high-sounding, and 
the more of them the better.’ 

His encyclopedic studies in philosophy are, however, far 
more astonishing than the literary. We have not the very 
smallest wish either to deride or to doubt anything of which 
he assures us. But not only our own poor powers of acquisi- 
tion, but any we could ever dream of reaching, are abashed 
by the mass of his studies, until we are encouraged by re- 
membering that at least we can hope to have assimilated two 
volumes which he has not mastered—namely, the New Testa- 
ment and Butler’s Axalogy. If any of the books of deep 
philosophy which he has digested have been as imperfectly 
grasped and remembered as these, we must submit that his 
feats admit of discounting. His first studies of Plato were 
not satisfactory, and he quickly put him by and ‘ran in rapid 
succession through the various systems of the Aristotelians, 
the Stoics, the Sceptics, the Epicureans and the Neo-Pla- 
tonists, concentrating in particular on the later writers, Cicero, 
Lucretius, Seneca, Philo, Plutarch, and Marcus Aurelius.’ 
The Church Fathers and the Schoolmen (although he after- 
wards found that Augustine and Aquinas were of the Imperial 
race of Thinkers) he passed by for a reason which was hardly 
scientific—viz. that ‘they could after all be but expansions 
of the Gospel Scheme of Salvation, which from temper, train- 
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ing, and the painful associations of my boyhood, I had long 
since rejected’ (p.. 317). In omitting the whole Christian 
philosophy of life on account of a prejudice fixed in his mind 
that a narrow form of Calvinism which prevailed in a Cana- 
dian village had taught him enough about it, Dr. Crozier 
omitted that part of the history of thought which has in a 
practical form sustained the constant protest against mate- 
rialism both in man’s constitution and God’s government, for 
which he himself raises a voice, not, we fear, likely to be widely 
effective. The omission of Christian philosophy, however, 
does not leave him at aloss for subjects of study. ‘ Having 
gone in succession through Malebranche, Spinoza, Locke, 
Hume, Berkeley, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, and 
not found an answer to my difficulties, I turned to the English 
and Scotch schools, to Dugald Stewart, Reid, Brown, &c., and 
did not rest till I had come down to our time, finishing with 
the works of Mansel, Hamilton, and Mill. And he laments 
that misunderstanding or prejudice prevented his adding to 
this enormous course the works of Hegel, Schopenhauer, and 
Comte. 

The chapter headed ‘ My Contribution ’ contains the state- 
ment of Dr. Crozier’s own solution of the World-problem. 
He has made it plain in previous pages that those whom he 
calls the Poetic thinkers have drawn him into strong agree- 
ment with their method and point of view. And who are 
the poetic thinkers? Neither the authors of Genesis or the 
Psalms or the book of Job, nor yet the Prophets or Apostles, 
but Goethe, Carlyle,and Emerson. Even these, however, had 
failed to meet his particular difficulties, chief among which 
are the close relation of mind with the mechanism of the 
brain, and the desire to find the Ideal in the world. We 
shall doubtless have the concurrence of our readers in 
acknowledging with Dr. Crozier the great mystery of the 
relation of mind to matter, and the urgent need which is the 
deepest want of a noble mind to find the prospect or the 
well-founded hope of a satisfaction to our spiritual longings 
in this wondrous world. We cannot think that he justly 
charges the great poetic thinkers with setting before him 
an unscientific solution of either question ; for the very term 
which Dr. Crozier applies to their thought implies that they 
do not deal in such solutions How can Carlyle, on the 
evidence of a book like Sartor Resartus, be convicted of 
regarding as a fact of science the body as a garment, of 
which the soul could divest itself? The aid which such 
writers can give to the soul of man consists, not in suggesting 
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to him some new theory of science to uplift him out of the 
slough of materialism, but in telling him that science is not 
the only teacher, and sending him beyond its borders into 
the immensities and eternities. Far be it from us to depre- 
ciate the elevation of spirit which multitudes have derived 
from these teachings. But to derive from them moral support 
or spiritual help you must make them a faith: they must 
become areligion. For our part we find a hundred times more 
help in the gospel of Jesus Christ than in any teaching that 
Emerson and Carlyle ever gave, and infinitely less difficulty 
in accepting it. Dr. Crozier has thought otherwise. He has 
accepted from them large additions to Herbert Spencer’s 
system, but found them so insufficient to satisfy his ideal 
of the world, or his sense of the importance of matter, 
that he was obliged to discover the ideal anew both in 
the mind and in the world. He had to find it in a mind 
‘chained to and dependent on the material organization of 
the brain and nervous system—that is to say, on matter in 
which no ideal can be found.’ And he had to find it in a 
mind in which conscience and the moral sense and reverence 
and love had been reduced by the metaphysicians and 
psychologists into forms of self-interest or selfishness merely, 
variously disguised. 

It is plain enough that under such conditions no ideal 
can be found within the mind itself. It must be provided 
from without; if the motor-car breaks down, it must be 
drawn to its destination by external force or left in the mud. 
Accordingly, Dr. Crozier saw that he must find something 
‘2m the mind which is not of the mind.’ And he does find 
it in a fixed ranking which the faculties have among them- 
selves, ‘It is not a faculty but a judge of the faculties, it is 
not conscience, honour, beauty, reverence, or love, but gives 
them all their credentials’ (p. 431). In an early pamphlet, 
his first published work, he gives it the happy title of the 
‘Scale in the Mind.’ But it is very obvious to remark that 
Mr. Spencer claims to have accounted for this gradation of 
faculties in the man as now existing. The same history, 
materialistic as it is, which shows the growth of conscience 
shows also, according to the cosmists, why it has, as now 
existing, the right of command. Mr. Spencer is of opinion 
that evolution, as he traces its growth, accounts for the 
categorical imperative which conscience exercises according 
to Kant, and for the essential right of command which 
Butler in his great sermons attributes to it. And if Dr. 
Crozier refuses (as in our judgment he rightly may) to believe 
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any such thing, we do not see why he should submit to the 
deliverances of Mr. Spencer upon conscience, reverence, 
and love at all. If a Power which enforces the Scale in the 
Mind has now an existence, must it not have had an existence 


from the first, and have guided the faculties of the lowest 
creatures upon the right scale, though all unknown to them ? 
And if this be the case, what reason sufficient can there be for 
Dr. Crozier’s submissive acceptance of Mr. Spencer’s account 


of conscience? An element has from the first entered into 


its growth for which Mr. Spencer makes no allowance, and 
his theory is proved to be wrong. 

Dr. Crozier’s views are everywhere worthy of attention, 
and everywhere the reader will find in them the same general 
characteristic sense of the deficiencies of modern science in 


the domain which it has endeavoured to wrest from religion. 


The advocates of religion will find his work very useful to 
their cause ; but alas! they must not hope to take him with 
them as they return to the occupation of their possessions. 


As has sometimes happened in the history of politics and 


war, the statesman who lends his aid to dispossess the 


usurpers will not cast in his lot with the rightful owners, 
although himself wholly unable to establish an effective 
government in their place. Dr. Crozier is nothing if not 


scientific, and while he appreciates the power of feeling as a 


cuide to truth, he must force it into a scientific position, for 
which it is by its very nature unfitted. We do not find that 
in his system there is even provision for morality. For what 
man in the hour of temptation will ever be arrested by the 
reflection that ‘evil, sin, envy, pride, jealousy, revenge, are 
really the same instruments—only transformed into more 
refined weapons, and carried to a higher plane ’—-as the ‘ claws, 
fangs, and stings by which the lower creatures prevent them- 
selves from being absorbed into each other and run together 
into a general promiscuity ’ (p. 442) ? 

The result to Dr. Crozier’s position in the world of thought 
is truly most unsatisfactory. He believes ‘the Divine in 
general terms,’ and so far is an Agnostic. ‘It does not 
matter,’ in his view, ‘whether God is a distinct Being or a 
pure abstract Self-consciousness.’ What could follow but a 
deeply felt isolation, which, accompanied, we deeply regret 
to say, by troubles in worldly position, produced great 
depression of mind? He could not throw in his lot with the 
orthodox Church, deeply as he felt the moral beauty of its 
precepts and the greatness of its work ; nor with the Agnostics 
and Materialists, in spite of being in agreement with them 
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on one side of his intellectual method, because they were 
pledged to the denial of the definite existence in the world 
and the human mind of an Ideal which proves the presence 
of a power outside both. He had a sympathy with men like 
Newman, who were convinced of the need of a Revelation 
for poor human souls. ‘I was a Theist, and yet not precisely 
a Bible Theist; an Agnostic, and yet not accepting the 
Agnostic point of view for the zzzerpretation of the mystery 
of existence; a believer in Revelation, and yet not in the 
Gospel Revelation in its accepted sense to the exclusion of 
other forms; a man of Faith, if I may say so, and yet not 
of any of the sfecza/ faiths in vogue’ (p. 544). He believes 
that there is a decline in the interest which is at present 
taken in serious thought and literature. 


For our part we doubt if there be any decline in the taste 
for good literature when it presents itself. And as to serious 
thought, by which, of course, the author means works of the 
character of his own able productions, has it struck him that 


perhaps the public fatigue is due to the promises so constantly 


made and so uniformly broken by your Comtes, your 


Spencers, your Matthew Arnolds, and your Mrs. Wards, to 
provide people with some food for their ever hungry souls, 
which shall call for no faith and yet be satisfying? We are 


truly sorry that the author, while displaying so much spiritual 


hunger, should turn away from the good repast which the 


Church provides for him, and leave the many people unfed 
whom in some philosophical corner of her wide field he might 
well have helped. 


We confess the same preference which he himself feels 
for the Autobiography among his literary productions, But 
he spoils it when he mixes it with his Personal Evolution. 
Autobiography is Life,and Evolution is Science, and these 
are two different views of human existence which can hardly 
be taken by the same man, and certainly not in the same 
work. Life seems to us the more important of the two, since 
it is for all mankind, while Science is but for the few. And 


to the department of Life, not of Science, belong the con- 
ception, the evidence, and the practice of Religion. 


VOL. XLVIIIL—NO. XCVI. 
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ArT. VIIL—THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


A Life of William Shakespeare. By SIDNEY LEE. 
(London, 1898.) 


IT may seem strange that now, at the end of this nineteenth 
century, it should still be possible to produce a Life of 
Shakespeare, not as a member of a series of literary hand- 
books, nor as a summary of well-known and accepted facts, 
but as a contribution to historical knowledge. Yet it is a 
fact that until a few months ago there was no such thing as 
a standard Life of our greatest poet in existence; and ina 
certain sense, which we shall explain presently, there is none 
such even now. No doubt there has been Halliwell-Phillips’s 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, which, in spite of its un- 
assuming title, grew to the extent of two somewhat portly 
volumes ; but Halliwell-Phillips, though a diligent antiquarian, 
had few literary gifts, and his work is a collection of materials, 
rather than atrue biography. For a biography worthy of the 
name more is needed than a zeal for accumulating facts, and 
the enthusiasm of the collector and the specialist is likely to be 
fatal to it. Modesty, and the reluctance to assume authority 
to deal with a subject so unique in character, have, no doubt, 
deterred some, and the fear that nothing new was left to be 
said may have deterred others; while some, who have not 
been deterred at all, have failed to produce results either 
attractive or authoritative. Under these circumstances, the 
great Dictionary of National Biography has brought a remedy. 
Obviously, when the turn of the letter S came, somebody 
must treat of Shakespeare; and the duty was very rightly 
undertaken by the editor himself, Mr. Sidney Lee, whose long 
study of Elizabethan literature gave him ample qualifications 
for the task. The article was duly written, published, and 
welcomed with approbation, and the natural sequence is its 
appearance, with considerable amplifications, in independent 
book form. Whence it comes to pass that now, at the ends of 
the ages, we have at last a Life of William Shakespeare. 

It is necessary, however, to qualify this statement. A 
biography, properly so called, should consist of two parts: a 
narrative of what a man did, and a picture of what he was. 
According as the subject of the biography was a man of 
action or,a man of thought, the relative importance of these 
two parts will vary ; but both must be present in some degree. 
We want to know something of a great general’s character ; 
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we want to have at least an outline of the external life of a 
great poet. Now Mr. Lee has deliberately devoted himself 
almost wholly to one branch, and that the least important 
branch, of the life of Shakespeare—that, namely, which relates 
to his external fortunes. He has attempted no analysis of 
the intellect and genius of Shakespeare. A novice might 
read the book and have barely the faintest knowledge of the 
character of the poet’s greatness. When we have traced the 
fortunes of the Stratford boy from his cradle in Henley Street 
to his honoured tomb beside the altar in the parish church, 
we know little or nothing of what manner of man he was. A 
biography of Shakespeare which omits to consider his genius 
is not unlike the play of HYam/et without the character of the 
Prince of Denmark. 

Yet there is very good reason for the course adopted by 
Mr. Lee, and his work, even limited in this way, is a real and 
valuable contribution to science. Of studies and estimates of 
Shakespeare’s genius there is no end, an inexhaustible subject 
having produced an inexhaustible crop of literary grain—both 
wheat and chaff. Also the world has not wanted enthusiasts 
to investigate various parts of Shakespeare’s career, who have 
collected all that could be known, guessed, or invented about 
him in many capacities—as deer-stealer, lover, husband, 
lawyer, divine, actor, manager, landowner, citizen, and what 
not. But what we have not hitherto had is a careful and 
authoritative survey of the evidence relating to his external 
life, separating the true from the false, the certain from the 
hypothetical, and estimating the result with calm and im- 
partial judgment. This is what Mr. Lee, applying to this 
case the principles and traditions which make the Dictionary 
of National Biography such an invaluable storehouse of facts 
as opposed to fads, has given us, and for this we have much 
reason to be grateful. So much nonsense has been written 
about Shakespeare, and the subject has been so much left in 
the hands of the enthusiast and the faddist, that it was 
eminently desirable that it should be treated de novo bya 
trained man of letters, who had no axe of his own to grind 
(or only a little one), and who was fitted by his temperament 
and his studies to deal with it in a wide and comprehensive 
manner. 

It is a commonplace to say that very little is known of 
the life of Shakespeare. Some persons have exulted in the 
fact, as securing our great dramatist’s name from desecration 
by the sort of chatter which brawls round the lives of some 
among our later poets. Others have taken advantage of it to 
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build up fantastic theories, such as the astounding ‘ Baconian’ 
nightmare, of which Mrs. Potts and Mr. Ignatius Donnelly 
are the most notorious victims. Mr. Lee meets both classes 
with a denial of their fundamental postulate, saying that we 
in fact possess with regard to Shakespeare ‘a mass of details 
which far exceeds. that accessible in the case of any other 
contemporary professional writer ;’! and he justifies his claim 
by producing a volume of nearly 500 pages, which no one 
can accuse of being unduly padded out. It is to this ‘mass 
of detail’ that he appeals to establish the truth of the 
traditional view of Shakespeare’s career, and to refute the 
legends which have been built up around it. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the research which is summed 
up in Mr. Lee’s pages, it remains true, in a very real and im- 
portant sense, that we know very little of Shakespeare’s life. 
We may know enough to make the speculations of the 
Baconians as improbable on external grounds as they are on 
internal, and yet be very far from possessing that intimate 
knowledge of the poet which a biography should give us. 
The life of every man, as we have said above, is made up of 
two elements—his actions and his character—and when he is 
a great man, a third element must be taken into account—his 
genius. Therefore if we are really to know what manner of 
man a great writer was, we must know the circumstances of 
his external life, his character,and his genius. For the fullest 
exposition of his genius, we must no doubt go to his own 
works ; but for information with regard to his character and 
the incidents of his life, we must look to his biographer, and 
we may also fairly ask of him to give us some not inadequate 
survey and criticism of his genius as well. 

Now in the case of Shakespeare it may fairly be main- 
tained that with regard to one of these elements—namely, his 
genius—we have the fullest means of judging from his extant 
works ; while with regard to another, the circumstances of his 
external life, Mr. Lee is justified in maintaining that we have 
very adequate information in the ‘mass of details’ which 
modern research has gathered together. But with regard to 
the third element, his character, we are as much in the dark 
as ever. Some writers, no doubt, give us in their own works 
as full a representation of their character as we have any 
right to expect, especially when, as is often the case, we know 
something of the circumstances under which their works were 
composed. Do not we feel as if we were well acquainted with 
the characters of Horace and Petrarch, of Chaucer and Lamb, 

1 Life of William Shakespeare, p. 361. 
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of Byron and Wordsworth, without being obliged to turn to 
the pages of their biographies ? But with the more dramatic 
poets the certainty of this feeling of acquaintanceship 
diminishes, and it reaches vanishing point in the case of the 
most dramatic and most ‘ objective’ of them all, Shakespeare. 
The attempt has from time to time been made to elicit his 
character and his opinions from his writings, but the result 
has rarely satisfied anyone except the author of the attempt. 
Somewhere or other, no doubt, in the pages of his dramas, his 
own opinions have received expression ; but who shall say 
when or where? There is no special purpose or moral 
obviously enforced in them; rather, the poet has posed his 
men and women on the stage, and his whole genius has gone 
out to divine what they would say and do under the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, without thought of his own 
personal emotions and opinions. Therefore from the plays of 
Shakespeare alone we can gain no sure clue to his character ; 
even the Sonnets, with their note of apparently intimate self- 
revelation, we shall find to be unreliable in this respect ; and 
we cannot supply the want from any other sources of infor- 
mation. We may trace the Warwickshire poet through the 
various stages of his life; we may watch the marvellous 
creations of the dramatist’s genius, and study ¢hezr characters ; 
but his own character escapes us. The real Shakespeare is as 
much an enigma as ever. 

Not that this ignorance is wholly to be regretted. On the 
contrary, we would rather associate ourselves with those who 
regard it as a matter for thankfulness that ‘ we know so little 
about Shakespeare.’ It is on the side of their character that 
not a few of our great inspired writers have failed ; and it is 
on the failures that modern research so much delights to 
dwell. Some knowledge of a writer’s life may be useful and 
helpful ; but full details of it only serve to show us that side 
of him in which he differs least from surrounding humanity, 
and in which he takes his portion of those ills to which flesh 
is heir. It serves simply zo good purpose to know that 
Shelley’s matrimonial experiments were unhappy and dis- 
creditable, that Lamb sometimes drank too much, that Carlyle 
could say nasty things to and about his wife. Some people 
say that such records show us the human side of genius and 
thereby increase our sympathy with it. What they mean is 
that it gives them the pleasurable sensation of feeling that 
great genius is, in some of its aspects, only on a level with 
themselves. But it is exactly that aspect of genius which is 
quite profitless to behold. We can see plenty of human 
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frailty without going out of our way to look for it. What we 
want from the greatly gifted members of the human family is 
the exposition of the great gifts which they possess, and 
whereby we may be instructed, moved, amused, or edified, as 
the case may be. The less we know of their defects and 
failures, the better. 

So it is, pre-eminently, with Shakespeare. If we knew 
more about his private life, if we possessed his correspondence, 
or a larger share of the gossip of his contemporaries, we should 
no doubt find much that would interest us, but it is also 
highly probable that we should learn some things to his dis- 
advantage. On the other hand, it is certain that we should 
learn nothing which would raise our estimate of his genius. It 
is better that we should forego this whole department of in- 
formation, and be content to know Shakespeare as we know 
Eschylus and Plato and Virgil, as great transcendent figures 
in the history of mankind, as prophets and seers and creators, 
not as sharers in the coarser clay of our common humanity. 
The more we look up to them, the more we shall be willing 
to accept from them the great lessons which they, from their 
heights, are able to teach us, without reflecting that they, 
too, failed at times in the traffic of their daily life to maintain 
the standard which they reached in the highest moments of 
their inspiration. 

If, however, we wish to know how Shakespeare walked 
the earth, and under what circumstances his transcendent 
dramas were produced, we cannot have a better guide than 
Mr. Lee. Following in his footsteps, we will summarize what 
is known of Shakespeare’s external life. Born on April 22 
or 23, 1564, he was a member of a family somewhat plenti- 
fully scattered among the villages of Warwickshire. ‘ As 
many as thirty-four Warwickshire towns or villages were 
inhabited by Shakespeare families in the seventeenth century. 
Among them all William was a common Christian name ;’! 
so that, not even if we find documents mentioning the name 
of William Shakespeare, and belonging to the county of 
Warwickshire, are we entitled to assume that they necessarily 
refer to the poet. His father, himself the son of a farmer at 
Snitterfield, migrated to Stratford-on-Avon, and established 
himself there as a trader of a somewhat miscellaneous kind. 
For many years he prospered in his business; he married a 
wife of substantial fortune ; and he filled various municipal 
offices oft considerable importance. From about 1572, how- 
ever, his fortunes changed; his properties were sold or 

| Life of William Shakespeare, p. 2. 
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mortgaged, without liberating him from the burden of his 
debts, and he ceased to bear his part in the municipal duties 
of Stratford. Meanwhile his son William (his third child, 
but the eldest that survived infancy) was learning Latin and 
French at the Grammar School, which visitors to Stratford may 
still see to-day, and a knowledge of country life and country 
sports in the fields and woods which lay around the town ;! 
nor is there any sufficient reason to doubt the truth of the 
ancient tradition that he did not always confine his sporting 
excursions to land on which he was entitled to go. But 
before his trouble with Sir Thomas Lucy’s keepers at Charle- 
cote, he had got into a difficulty of another kind, resulting 
(apparently under some compulsion from the lady’s relatives) 
in a somewhat hurried marriage, at the age of eighteen, with 
a woman eight years older than himself, resident in the little 
cottage at Shottery, within a short and pleasant walk across 
the fields from Stratford, which is now, under the title of 
‘Anne Hathaway’s cottage,’ the property of the nation. 
Various indications show that the marriage was not wholly a 
success; and this fact may have co-operated with the 
Charlecote misadventure, and possibly also with his father’s 
growing embarrassments, to drive young Shakespeare from 
his native town, to seek his fortune in London. 

It was probably in 1585 that he left Stratford, and whether 
or not he made his way immediately to London, it is tolerably 
certain that he was there very shortly after this date. The 
details of his life at this time are not fully known ; and tradi- 
tion, or the fancies of those who think he must have had 
practical acquaintance with the various crafts and professions 
of which he shows technical knowledge in his plays, provide 
him during this period with various occupations as school- 
master, soldier, printer, lawyer’s clerk, and holder of horses out- 
side the doors of the playhouse. The last of these stories rests 
upon the best evidence, and the employment described is not 
an impossible stage in the progress which led him, at some 
date previous to 1594, to a place in the company of players 
patronized by the Earl of Leicester, the great magnate of his 
own native county. He entered this company in the first 
instance as an actor, not as an author; and an actor he re- 
mained until his final retirement from all connexion with the 
stage. Tradition speaks favourably of his talents in this 
capacity ; and though it assigns him no part of the first rank, 
his name nevertheless appears high in the various lists of 


1 See the Right Hon. D. B. Madden’s Diary of Master William 
Silence: a Study of Shakespeare and Elizabethan Sport (1897). 
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players in which it is included. The company to which he 
belonged, in addition to acting in London, frequently went 
on tour in the provinces; and the stages of many of the 
towns in central and southern England may have borne him 
on their boards during the twenty years or so of his acting 
life. The speculations which have carried him abroad, how- 
ever, to such places as Elsinore and Venice may safely be 
disregarded. 

At what date he ‘commenced author’ is unknown ; but 
it seems certain that his first efforts took the form (very com- 
mon in those pre-copyright days, when a play was the abso- 
lute property of the manager to whom the auth: ~ sold his 
manuscript) of revisions of the work of other meu. To this 
class belong notably ‘ Titus Andronicus’ and the three parts 
of ‘ Henry VL, the proportion of Shakespeare’s work in these 
four plays increasing in each of them successively. ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost’ is, almost beyond doubt, the earliest of his 
unaided productions, possibly (as Mr. Lee holds) the earliest 
of all his dramatic works ; and this was closely followed by 
the ‘ Comedy of Errors’ and ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ 
To the same period belong the two historical plays 
‘Richard III.’ and ‘ Richard II.,’ written under the influence 
of Marlowe, and the first of the tragedies, ‘ Romeo and Juliet. 
All of these plays must apparently be assigned to the years 
1590-1594, and the number of them is sufficient proof of the 
young playwright’s fertility in invention, while his increasing 
mastery of the dramatic art is plainly evident in the later 
plays of the group, ‘ Richard III., ‘ Richard II.,’ and ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.’ 

It should be observed in passing that the precise dates of 
Shakespeare’s plays are rarely known. Sometimes a notice 
of the production of a play has been preserved, but we do not 
always know whether it was its first appearance; and this 
uncertainty is increased by the prevalence of the practice of 
rehandling and revising plays some years after their original 
production. Only sixteen of Shakespeare’s dramas were 
printed during his lifetime, and as the printing was in no case 
contemporary with the first production on the stage, the dates 
of their appearance in type only provides us with a ¢ermznus 
ante quem. ‘The minute criticism, however, to which his 
works have been subjected has led to the noting of many 
characteristics of style and metre which are of great assistance 
in determining the relative ages of the several plays. It is 
dangerous to press the evidence of any one detail of style too 

' Lee, of. ctt. p. 40. 
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far as a criterion of date, but when several different lines of 
evidence converge on practically the same results, they may 
fairly be accepted as trustworthy ; and on the whole it may 
be said that the order of Shakespeare’s plays is known with 
a very fair approach to certainty. 

The years 1590-1594 were not, however, wholly given up 
to dramatic composition. It is to this period that we have 
also to assign the greater part of the non-dramatic poems 
which claim Shakespeare’s authorship. In 1593 ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ was printed, with a dedication, signed by the poet 
himself, to the Earl of Southampton ; and in 1594‘ The Rape 
of Lucrece’ followed, under the same patronage. Both 
poems were very popular, and passed through several editions 
during their author’s lifetime. How much earlier than the 
dates of their publication they were actually written cannot 
be known, but it is in any case clear that they belong to the 
earliest period of Shakespeare’s literary activity, and no serious 
problem is connected with their chronology. The same can- 
not, unfortunately, be said of the Sonnets, which fall next to 
be considered, and with which, as is well known, one of the 
most notable cruces in literary history is connected. The 
problem is twofold, concerning both their date and the 
person or persons to whom they are addressed. On both 
points much ink has been shed. We do not propose to add 
much to the effusion, but briefly to state the present aspect 
of the problem, and Mr. Lee’s attitude towards it. 

What is known with certainty as to the date of production 
of the Sonnets is that in 1598 Francis Meres referred in 
laudatory terms to Shakespeare’s ‘sugred sonnets among his 
private friends,’ showing that some of them, at least, were 
then circulating privately, as was not unusual with such 
compositions ; that in 1599 W. Jaggard piratically printed 
two of them in his Passionate Pilgrim, to which he had the 
impudence to attach Shakespeare’s name ; and that in 1609 
Thomas Thorpe, equally piratically, printed the whole collec- 
tion as we know it now. To this edition no author’s dedica- 
tion was attached, as was customary in the case of authorised 
publications, and as had been the case with Shakespeare's 
earlier volumes of poetry ; but the publisher prefixed to it a 
dedication to ‘ Mr. W. H., the onlie begetter of these ensuing 
sonnets, which has gone near to cause bloodshed among 
critics. The almost universal assumption has been that the 
term ‘ begetter’ implies that ‘Mr. W. H.’ was the young man 
of high birth to whom many of the sonnets are addressed ; 
and while one school identifies him with the Earl of Pem- 
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broke, whose family names, William Herbert, give the desired 
initials correctly, a more prevalent view has seen in him the 
Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare’s known friend and patron, 
the initials of whose name, Henry Wriothesley give, W. H. 
reversed, which is surely near enough for any advocate of a 
theory. The controversy between these rival interpretations 
has raged very hotly, and turns largely upon the ages of the 
noblemen concerned, the details, known or supposed, of their 
lives and their love affairs, and the assumed dates of the 
sonnets. To the combatants thus engaged enters Mr. Lee 
with the theory (not wholly new, but never put forward so 
formally before) that ‘begetter’ in the dedication means 
nothing more than ‘ procurer,’ and with the suggestion (which 
we believe to be wholly new) that ‘Mr. W. H.’ is merely a 
stationer’s assistant, William Hall, who had procured the 
manuscript of the poems for Thorpe to print. The theory is 
at first sight somewhat astounding, but Mr. Lee can make 
out a good case for it. If Thorpe had been in a position to 
dedicate his volume to either Pembroke or Southampton, he 
would unquestionably have given him his full style and title, 
thereby to add cc/at to the publication. It is conceivable that 
the poet might have hesitated in 1609 to connect a peer of 
the realm with these effusions, appropriate rather to his youth ; 
but this consideration would not affect the piratical publisher. 
He would either give the name in full or not atall. Further, 
Pembroke was never intimate with Shakespeare, so far as we 
know, and he was never known as ‘ Mr. William Herbert,’ but 
as ‘the Lord Herbert.’ With Southampton Shakespeare was 
intimate enough, and it is highly probable that many of the 
sonnets were in fact addressed to him, but the description 
‘Mr. W. H- applies to him still less than to Herbert. On 
the other hand, Thorpe had already dedicated one volume to 
a colleague in the trade, Blount; and William Hall had 
already distinguished himself asa ‘ procurer’ of literary wares, 
having in 1606 issued (through a different printer) some 
posthumous poems of Robert Southwell, to which he prefixed 
a dedication signed ‘W. H.’ 

For the presentation of the whole case we must refer the 
reader to Mr. Lee, who deals with the subject in greater 
detail than with any other incident in Shakespeare’s life. 
Whether his identification of ‘Mr. W. H.’ with William Hall 
be accepted or not (and the evidence, though plausible, is not 
conclusive), he has at least shown that the identification with 
either Pembroke or Southampton is most improbable. Nor 
does his iconoclasm stop here. It has been usual to interpret 
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the Sonnets literally, to regard their statements as auto- 
biographical revelations: in short, to say with Wordsworth 
‘With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart.’ 


Mr. Lee, on the other hand, regards them rather as poetical 
exercises in a vein which happened to be in fashion during 
the last decade of the sixteenth century. 


‘For the half-dozen years following the appearance of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s volume [ Astrophel and Stella, 1591], the writing of sonnets, 
both singly and in connected sequences, engaged more literary 
activity in this country than it engaged at any period here or else- 
where. Men and women of the cultivated Elizabethan nobility en- 
couraged poets to celebrate in single sonnets their virtues and graces, 
and under the same patronage there were produced multitudes of 
sonnet-sequences which more or less fancifully narrated, after the 
manner of Petrarch and his successors, the pleasures and pains of 
love. Between 1591 and 1597 no aspirant to poetic fame in the 
country failed to seek a patron’s ears by a trial of skill on the popular 
poetic instrument, and Shakespeare, who habitually kept abreast of 
the currents of contemporary literary taste, applied himself to sonnet- 
teering with all the force of his poetic genius, when the fashion was 
at its height’ (pp. 83, 84). 


To the support of this thesis Mr. Lee brings the result of 
a detailed examination of the Elizabethan sonnet-literature 
which goes far to make out his case. Readers of the Church 
Quarterly Review may remember that a similar view has been 
advocated by Professor Courthope with regard to the 
sonnets of Sir Philip Sidney '; and the personal note is not 
struck more strongly by Shakespeare than by Sidney. We 
were prepared to accept this view with regard to Sidney’s 
sonnets ; we are still more ready to accept it with regard to 
Shakespeare’s. We have never been able to agree with those 
who profess to find in the Sonnets the quintessence of passion, 
the self-revelation of the depths of the soul. Arrtificiality is 
stamped deep upon the whole series. Many of the sonnets 
are mere elaborations of fantastic conceits, irreconcileable 
with real and deep feeling. No doubt there are exceptions. 
The finest sonnets express the true thoughts of the poet’s 
mind in solemn, sometimes magnificent, language ; but these 
are precisely the sonnets in which the theme is least that of 
love. It may be said that conceits were of the essence of 
poetic style at the time when the sonnets were written ; but a 


1 History of English Literature, vol. ii. ; cf. Church Quarterly Review, 
xIlvi. 114. 
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reference to the lyrics of Elizabethan poets of far lower rank 
than Shakespeare will show that it was by no means impossible 
to express a genuine passion in genuine language. The 
excessive employment of conventional language by any writer 
may be due either to deliberate purpose—an experimentation 
on a set theme in a set style-—or to inability to express him- 
self save under accepted and prevalent forms. The latter 
alternative cannot apply to Shakespeare, and we are therefore 
thrown back on the former. Shakespeare no doubt took 
some real friend (probably Southampton) as the subject of 
his poems ; but he addressed him because he wished to write 
sonnets, and did not write sonnets because he wished to 
address him. Round the nucleus of real experience he built 
his imaginative structure, and where experience ends and 
imagination begins we are no longer in a position to say ; but 
we believe no more than Browning that Shakespeare truly 
unlocked his heart with this sonnet-key. 

We have dwelt rather long on this question of the Sonnets, 
because it is the most novel and controversial part of Mr. 
Lee’s book. His theory with regard to them, enforced as it 
is by a wide induction from the Elizabethan literature of 
similar type, is his chief contribution to Shakespearian 
criticism. For the rest, he is mainly employed in collecting 
and sifting the conclusions of others. Yet it would be wrong 
to attach too much importance to the Sonnets. Despite the 
indiscriminate epithets of praise that have been lavished upon 
them, and despite their very real beauty, we venture to 
affirm that if Shakespeare were known by them alone, he 
would not stand even at the head of English sonnetteers. Great 
they (or rather some of them) are, and notable they must 
always be; but in Shakespeare it is not the poet of the 
Sonnets that we reverence, but the creator of Macbeth and 
Lear, of Falstaff and Beatrice and Rosalind. 

To the dramas, then, it is time to return, taking up the tale 
where we dropped it, after the production of ‘ Richard II.’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet. The plays which followed these, 
without any such break as we have here made in the 
narrative, ‘King John’ and ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ show 
a marked advance in dramatic force and characterisation ; and 
they were succeeded, probably in 1595, by the delightful 
extravaganza of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ In ‘ All’s 
Well that Ends Well, and ‘The Taming of a Shrew’ (the 
latter a revision of an old play by another hand) we may 
seem—except for the character of Helena in the former play 
—to go back to the style of the earlier dramas, such as ‘ The 
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Two Gentlemen of Verona’ and ‘The Comedy of Errors ;’ 
but they pave the way to a brilliant group of plays, in which 
grave and gay are mingled with that unique power which is one 
of Shakespeare’s greatest glories. These are the historical 
dramas of ‘Henry IV.’ (both parts), and ‘Henry V.,’ with 
their kindred comedy, ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ These 
form an unrivalled galaxy of wit and wisdom, and with them 
(all apparently written before the end of 1598) Shakespeare’s 
genius may be said to have reached its maturity. 

And what a maturity it was. It is almost incredible that ten 
such plays should have been produced in seven years as those 
which Shakespeare composed between 1599 and 1606: first, 
three supreme comedies—‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘As 
You Like It,’ and ‘ Twelfth Night’; then in 1601, ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ the first of his Roman trilogy, with that magnificent 
tour de force, the speech of Antony over Czesar’s corpse ; next 
‘Hamlet, the most marvellous and most enigmatic of plays; 
then, as by a sort of reaction, ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ the least 
successful of the productions of this great period, but amply 
compensated for by the four most powerfully tragic plays 
that even Shakespeare ever wrote, ‘ Othello, ‘ Measure for 
Measure’ (strangely reckoned as a comedy in the traditional 
classification), ‘ Macbeth, and ‘King Lear.’ Nothing can 
explain such a combination of quantity with quality, and 
nothing can minimise such an achievement. We can only 
say that Shakespeare’s genius was so high and strong that 
the natural outpourings of his mind reached the highest point 
of creative power attained by man ; that to him it was as easy 
to create immortal types of humanity, to make his creatures 
do and say exactly the true and the natural thing, as it is toa 
lesser man to pour out newspaper leaders or magazine articles. 
Considering this record, we can well believe the players’ tradi- 
tion preserved by Ben Jonson that he ‘ never blotted a line’ ; 
for only under such conditions could such a mass of work have 
been produced. It also explains the fact that, so far as is 
known by tradition or can be gathered from his works, he was 
quite unconscious of the supreme quality of his genius. To 
him it came naturally to produce on this higher plane, while 
his contemporaries laboured under the difficulty, common to 
all contemporary criticism, of distinguishing the creation of 
enduring types of humanity from the production of superficial 
and ephemeral portraits of contemporary manners. There is 
only one parallel in modern literature to such fertility of 
creative power, and that is in the case of Sir Walter Scott. 

After the great seven years, some reaction was natural ; 
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and in ‘ Timon of Athens,’ which followed ‘ Lear’ in 1607, we 
find tragic gloom, and something of the spirit of Lear him- 
self, without the same convincingness of characterisation or 
the same blending of pity with terror. In part this may be 
accounted for by the fact that Shakespeare was not working 
single-handed, but with some coadjutor unknown, to whom 
most of the third and fifth acts are assigned. This was even 
more the case with the next play, ‘Pericles, in which he is 
believed to have had as his assistants George Wilkins and 
William Rowley, dramatists unequal to work in such a 
partnership. But in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ written probably 
in 1608, Shakespeare’s genius shines out again in its greatest 
splendour ; and ‘Coriolanus,’ if perhaps less commanding, is 
less only in the sense that even among Shakespeare’s great 
plays there must be degrees of greatness and success. Finally 
a serener tone than that of the great tragedies, ‘an ampler 
ether, a diviner air,’ may be felt in ‘Cymbeline,’ ‘A Winter’s 
Tale, and ‘The Tempest,’ with which Shakespeare’s dramatic 
career practically ends. Other plays there were, such as the 
lost play, ‘Cardenio, ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen, and 
‘Henry VIII., which were produced at a later date than ‘ The 
Tempest, and in the authorship of which Shakespeare is 
believed to have had a hand; but these may have been un- 
finished drafts which the managers of the theatre handed 
over to another dramatist (apparently, in each case, John 
Fletcher) to revise and complete, just as Shakespeare himself, 
at the beginning of his career, had re-handled the work of 
other men. 

By the time these plays were produced upon the stage 
the dramatist had apparently left the scene of his triumphs. 
With the completion of ‘The Tempest’ in 1611 Shakespeare, 
like his own Prospero, broke his staff and buried his book, 
and returned to mere sublunary affairs and occupations. Of 
his share in these it is now time: to speak, for, as Mr. Lee 
argues, it is an essential characteristic of Shakespeare that his 
ability did not exhaust itself in dramatic production, but 
was capable of practical exercise in worldly interests. Dur- 
ing the years which followed his migration from Stratford to 
London his father’s difficulties had continually increased, and 
records of actions against him for debt are frequent. For 
eleven years the poet did not return to his native town, but with 
his first visit, in 1596, the actions against his father cease, and 
are not renewed. At the same time the father, probably at 
the son’s désire, made application to the College of Heralds 
for a coat of arms, which, however, was not finally granted 
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until 1599. -Having once broken the ice by this first return, 
and being now by his advance in his profession a man of 
substance, the poet appears to have visited Stratford annually, 
and to have taken a prominent position among its inhabitants. 
In 1597 he bought the house known as New Place, the largest 
mansion in the town, and restored it from the ruin into which 
it had fallen, though he did not take up his own abode in it 
till his final retirement from the dramatic profession in 1611. 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘ How was Shakespeare 
able to afford such large outlays as the Stratford records 
imply ?? The adherents of the Baconian theory have even 
found here a mystery insoluble except on the hypothesis 
that he was receiving large sums of money from a wealthy 
patron in return for secret services, such as lending his name 
to cloak that patron’s dramatic activities. Therefore Mr. 
Lee does a useful piece of work when he draws up a state- 
ment of Shakespeare’s probable income in 1599, just before 
he became part-owner of the Globe Theatre (pp. 196-204). 
As playwright, at the current rates of remuneration (from 6/. 
to 11/7. for a new play, about 4/. for revising an old play, and 
certain extras in the way of benefits), he was probably earn- 
ing about 20/,a year. As actor his receipts would be much 
larger, probably about I10/. a year, making 130/. in all; and 
since the purchasing power of money in Elizabeth’s reign 
was about eight times what it is now, such an income would 
be equivalent to some 1,000/. at the present day. In addi- 
tion, it must be remembered that in the Earl of Southampton 
he had a munificent patron and friend, who on one occasion, 
according to tradition, gave him a large sum of money in 
order to complete a purchase. After 1599, when the Globe 
Theatre was built, his income must have been considerably 
larger, since he held in it a part-share, which may have 
brought him in anything from 200/. to 400/,, besides his salary 
as an actor. He also held a small share in the Blackfriars 
Theatre, while the rates of remuneration of dramatists rose 
considerably under James I. Altogether Mr. Lee estimates 
that during the latter part of his life he was earning above 
600/,.a year in money of the period, equivalent to about 
§,000/, now. With such an income he was well able to 
make the investments in landed property in Stratford to 
which the town records bear witness. At his death he left, 
as his will shows, 350/. in money, with a considerable amount 
of real estate, purchased at short intervals in the years 1599 
to 1611—the years, be it noted, in which he was also pro- 
ducing the finest works of his dramatic genius. 
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In 1611 he probably sold his shares in the two theatres 
and retired to Stratford, though still paying occasional visits 
to town, where he even purchased in 1613 a house in Black- 
friars, a transaction which is incidentally of interest to us 
since to it we owe the production of two out of the five 
extant examples of Shakespeare’s handwriting.' Various 
details of his life at Stratford, which have been preserved in 
record or tradition, show that he was a person of consequence 
in his native town, and that his later years were spent, as 
Rowe the actor says, ‘in ease, retirement, and the conversa- 
tion of his friends.2,2 He was not an old man, but his health 
was failing. Early in 1616 his will was prepared, and not 
long before it was needed. According to the evidence of the 
vicar of Stratford, it was to a visit from his friends Ben Jonson 
and Drayton, and to the festivity therefrom resulting, that 
his last illness was due. In March the will, prepared in January, 
was signed, and on the 23rd of April he died. His body lies, 
as all visitors to Stratford know, in the chancel of the beautiful 
parish church,’ hard by the altar—a position to which he was 
entitled as part owner of the tithes—and above it the bust of 
the poet looks down on the thousands of visitors from all 
the English-speaking nations, who make their pilgrimage to 
the grave of the greatest master of their world-wide tongue. 

Thus far we have followed Mr. Lee through his great 
undertaking, and have nothing but admiration for the way in 
which he has performed it. There is much in addition which 
we have not even summarized, such as the careful account of 
the various extant portraits of Shakespeare, the bibliography 
of his works and his posthumous fame, and the ten ap- 
pendices on certain special points (mainly in connexion with 
the Sonnets) which bear witness alike to Mr. Lee’s learning 
and his industry. It isa work of which Mr. Lee may be proud, 
and for which his readers may be grateful. And yet it leaves 
us still asking for more. We still have the vision of a bio- 
graphy of Shakespeare which shall tell us not less of what he 
did and more of what he was. Will not some one do for the 
zsthetic criticism of Shakespeare what Mr. Lee has done for 
his biography—put aside all indiscriminate laudation and 
enthusiastic superlatives, and present us with a sane and 

1 Namely, his signature to the purchase-deed (now in the Guildhall 
Library) and to a mortgage on the house for part of the purchase money 
(now in the British Museum), The three remaining signatures are on 
the three sheets of his will, preserved at Somerset House. 

* Lee, p, 266. 

3 Terribly disfigured, though, by the appeals for donations (addressed 
especially to Americans) which meet one at every turn. 
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critical appreciation of his genius? It is not a new view of 
him that we want, since a new Shakespeare is little likely to 
be a true one, but a discrimination between the wheat and 
the tares which have been so plentifully lavished upon us by 
previous critics. It is a task requiring great taste, great literary 
skill, and great knowledge, especially of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean literature. We do not want a study of Shakespeare 
merely as we see him now, as the crowned king of English, 
nay, of the world’s, literature ; but we want a study of him in 
relation to his own times, showing what in him is due to his 
surroundings, what he shares with that amazing brotherhood 
of dramatists with and among whom he worked, and what is 
due to his own genius. We shall not admire him less, but 
more, from a true apprehension of his relation to his contem- 
poraries ; and we shall see more clearly than is always the 
case in these days when to blame Shakespeare is almost 
sacrilege and to praise him is commonplace, wherein precisely 
his real greatness consists. It is much that we ask, and needs 
an exceptionally gifted man; but it should not be beyond 
the power of the race to produce such a man. It is a debt 
that we owe to Shakespeare, and a debt that should be dis- 
charged if we are to show ourselves duly grateful for the 
privilege that has been bestowed upon us of being his fellow- 
countrymen and heirs to the products of his genius. 


VOL. XLVITI.—NO. XCVI. 
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ART. IX.—THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
REFORMATION. 










. England in the Age of Wycliffe. By GEORGE MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(London, 1899.) 

2. Wyclif’s Latin Works. (London, Wyclif Society, various 
dates. ) 

3. Wyclif’s Select English Works. Edited by T. ARNOLD. 
3 vols. (Oxford, 1871.) 

4. Fasciculi Zizaniorum Magistri Johannis Wyclif cum 
Tritico. Edited by W. W. SHIRLEY, D.D. (London, 
1858. 

5. The Repressor. By REGINALD PECOCK, Edited by 
CHURCHILL BABINGTON, B.D. (London, 1860). 

6. Loci e Libro Veritatum. By THOMAS GASCOIGNE, Edited 
by J. E. T. RoGERs. (Oxford, 1881.) 

7. Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. XXI. Article 

‘Gascoigne, Thomas.’ (London, 1890.) 

























OF recent years the origins of the English Reformation have 
at last begun to receive something of a serious investigation. 
The publication of numerous works, polemical, literary, diplo- 
matic, of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries has thrown a 
light, often unexpected, upon some dark places. It was long 
the fashion for historians, English as well as Roman, to trace 
the beginning of the English Reformation to the passions of 
Henry VIII., and sometimes even to limit to his reign its 
formative and critical period. A survival of this view might 
seem to linger still even where we might least expect it: Dr. 
James Gairdner, to whom no one will deny an exhaustive 
acquaintance with early Reformation documents seems at 
times to assume the old position, and very stoutly to defend 
it.| We are not now concerned to deny that there is much to 
be said in favour of the view which would emphasize the 
importance of the personal action of Henry VIII. We 
propose indeed to return at some future time to some of the 
questions which are raised by the voluminous literature of the 
Divorce question. But at present our object is rather to 
reassert, with the justification which recent studies of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries afford, the indispensable 
preliminaries to a study of the movement which in the 


1 See his letter in the Guardian, March 15, 1899, republished, with 
additions, as a pamphlet, Zhe English Reformation. 
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sixteenth century separated the English Church from Rome. 
It is of the first importance to remember that the very points 
on which English theologians at the time of separation 
insisted were brought forward in earlier days, and that it 
was no modern violence of sectarianism and no arbitrary 
despotism of the Crown which finally severed the bonds that 
had long been found so galling. A close study of the 
fifteenth century makes it certain that a reformation of the 
English Church was inevitable, and that that reformation, to 
the minds of those who seriously contemplated reform, 
involved, if not separation from Rome, a least a decisive 
repudiation of the Roman supremacy in those points in 
which it could not appeal to the consent of the Fathers and 
Councils of the early Church. 

The period which we propose to survey is a long one, but 
happily it has salient features and prominent names, The 
age which begins with the decadence of Edward III. and 
ends with the accession of Henry VIII. is a time of tumult, 
confusion, and licence. Life was turbulent, morality low, 
theology uncertain. Public contentions were the cloak for 
domestic broils and private vendette. Once Henry V., a 
king gallant, chivalrous, and Catholic, lifted the nation from 
narrow heresies and sordid treasons to heroism in battle ; 
but, even under his own sway, and much more under the 
divided counsels which succeeded him, selfish greed and 
personal ambition bore an ugly part in the drama of national 
assertion and conquest. The age generally was for English- 
men an age of shame and confusion, from the days when 
Edward III. sank into sensual sloth to the night when the 
body of the last Yorkist king was found on the bloody field 
of Bosworth. From this dark age, dark for the Church as 
for the State, three names emerge, in the light of whose 
writings we can read the stream of tendency which was 
setting towards that ecclesiastical reformation which should 
be not the least powerful factor in the life of a rejuvenated 
England. Three men, different in aims, in position, and to 
some extent in training also, may light for us the dark places 
and point the way to dawn. 

It is the promise of the future that we look for ; and thus 
we exclude from our view the wide humanity of Chaucer and 
the gloomy genius of Langland, concerned, to our minds, the 
one with the present, the other still, though half unconsciously, 
with the past. Poet and prophet they were, and many a 
man, we do not doubt, won from their words the inspirations, 


both necessary for the battle that was to come, of an 
EE2 
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enlarged sympathy and of a divine despair. But masterly, 
unapproachable in their vividness, as are the pictures which 
they draw, Chaucer and Langland are not of those who 
truly represent the thoughts of Englishmen on the questions 
with which the next age was boldly to grapple. The three 
men whom we select, not for their greatness but for their 
significance, are Wyclif, Gascoigne, Pecock. Each a contro- 
versialist, they are also prominent, one as a preacher, one as 
a satirist, one as a bishop. Their lives, too, are typical of 
their age. One, condemned as a heretic, dies undisturbed in 
his benefice. Another, passionate to see and to reform 
abuses, eats his heart out in uncongenial surroundings. A 
third, who tries to make peace by pointing out errors of both 
sides, is contemned by all parties, and disgraced by those 
whose champion he would fain have been. 

We are not concerned to trace an historic succession to 
the leaders of the sixteenth century Reformation from any 
of the three names which we have taken as typical of earlier 
reforming opinion. Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan (a 
name to be welcomed in literature, and for which the 
brightest future may be hoped) has given us at the conclusion 
of his complete and sober survey of Wycliffism an attempt to 
trace the permanence of the Lollard party. 

Wyclif’s Poor Priests, and some other disciples not 
pledged to a life of preaching, spread his opinions in the 
West, but during the early years of the fifteenth century, as 
‘the original founders of the sect, either from the uncertainty 
of their position, or from lack of physical courage, made little 
resistance when brought before the authorities of the Church,’ ! 
so all the earlier prosecutions for heresy of which we have 
record ended in recantation.” In 1410 John Badby of Eves- 
ham suffered at Smithfield for heresy on the Sacrament of 
the Altar, and Sir John Oldcastle, as much traitor as heretic, 
‘died a martyr’ in 1417. During the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century there were vigorous measures to stamp out 
Lollardry. Its survival is shown by the writings of Thomas 
Walden and Reginald Pecock, but if it survived after the trial 
of the latter in 1457 it can only have been as the shadow 
of a shade. What had been aggressive logic with Wyclif and 
John Ball, sank down into ignorant coarseness among the few 
survivors of the Lollards. William Barlow in 1466 said that ‘ no 
priest had no more power to hear confession than Jack Hare,’* 

| England in the Age of Wycliffe, by G. M. Trevelyan, p. 334. 

? See Report of Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts, iii. 58-9. 

3 Gregory's Chronicle, Camden Society, p. 233. 
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and John: Goos in 1474 passed to death in a spirit of 
vulgar bravado, saying,‘ I ete now a good and competent 
dyner, for I shall passe a lytell sharpe shower or I go to 
souper.' Both these men were probably insane before the 
age of asylums rather than Protestants before the time of 
Luther. Wycliffite literature had practically been extin- 
guished in England before the end of the Wars of the Roses. 
To trace a connexion, then, with the sectaries whom bishops 
unearthed under Henry VII. would be a difficult task. Was 
there foreign influence at work already in the direction of 
Wycliffism, as there certainly was in the direction of the 
Latitudinarianism of the Renaissance? It were easy to 
dogmatize on such a point; but the gap is a difficult one to 
bridge. Mr. Trevelyan speaks of ‘revived Lollardry’ as 
more violent than the earlier heresy ; but it is the proofs of 
the ‘revival’ or the continuity which are to seek. But from 
our present point of view Wycliffism as a movement is less 
interesting than John Wyclif himself. 

Whether the party of Wyclif died out entirely or whether 
any historical continuity can be traced between it and the 
earliest successful reformers in England is a question of con- 
siderable interest, but quite apart from the answer to it lies 
the importance of Wyclif’s own opinions. If we have rightly 
concluded that Wyclif had no direct influence on the leaders 
of the reform movement ; it is none the less true that his in- 
fluence, through the German reformers, was considerable, and 
that in many indirect ways it reacted upon the land of his 
birth. It is also of the utmost importance to observe, at 
least cursorily, what were the matters in which he was opposed 
to the dominant Church teaching of his day, and what the 
points in which the Church system seemed to him to need 
reformation. 

Wyclif’s views undoubtedly underwent considerable 
change and development during the later years of his life, 
but for the purpose of our present inquiry this is of very 
little moment. Those who were influenced by his opinions 
did not discriminate as to their date, and we need be at no 
pains to present a picture of his views which would necessarily 
represent them in their formed condition at any definite 
moment. It will suffice to observe their more prominent 
divergences from the received teaching and practice. 

Of points of doctrine unquestionably the most important 
in this connexion is the Holy Eucharist. Wyclif’s treatise 


' Sir James Ramsay, Lancaster and York, ii. 455. These two quota- 
tions are given by Mr. Trevelyan, p. 347. 
§ Y yan, Pp 
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De Eucharistia was written during the last four years of his 
life, and there is little to show that it directly influenced 
English thought. Of its influence in Bohemia, however, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. Together with the 
Tractatus de Eucharistia minor it was ordered to be burnt at 
Prague ; and it is at Prague and Vienna that several manu- 
scripts of it exist to-day. From this as well as from any 
other of his works we can obtain a clear declaration against 
Transubstantiation.! It seems, however, that he went beyond 
this, and denied an objective presence in the Sacrament at 
all. Is God any more really present in the Sacrament than 
in every creature that we see?? It were idle to endeavour 
closely to affiliate the opinions of particular leaders of the 
English Reformation on those of Wyclif; it may suffice to 
say that in the chief point of controversy Wyclif was rather 
a Protestant before Protestantism than a Reformer before the 
Reformation. But in one point of detail, at least, there is an 
interesting association which may be worth further investiga- 
tion as an illustration of the way in which, not merely ideas, 
but particular corroborative quotations from the Fathers 
filtered down through controversial books from generation to 
generation. The English Article X XIX. is familiar enough 
to those whom it concerns: ‘The wicked, and such as be 
void of a lively faith, although they do carnally and visibly 
press with their teeth (as St. Augustine saith) the Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, yet in no wise are they 
partakers of Christ, but rather, to their own condemnation, 
do eat and drink the sign or sacrament of so great a thing.’ 
The quotation referred to is given by Wyclif in the De 
Eucharistia*® at the crisis of his argument that the Body of 
Christ is clearly to be distinguished from the Sacrament of 


1 Cf. Dr. Loserth’s Introduction to the Treatises, Latin Works, 
Wyclif Society, 1892. 

* “Et patet quod destincto errore idolatriz plus et purius coleretur 
Deus quam modo colitur, quia credendum est quod Christus in sacra- 
mentis illis prassens absconditur. Quare ergo non coleremus Christum 
visa hostia, sicut facimus viso calice et sicut fideles devotius colunt 
Majestatem Divinam visa qualibet creatura’ De Eucharistia, p. 
15, ed. Loserth, Wyclif Society. Cf. ‘Conclusiones Wycclyff de Sacra- 
mento altaris, in Fasciculi Zizaniorum, p.105. ‘ Hostia consecrata quam 
videmus in altari, nec est Christus, nec aliqua sui pars nec efficax ejus 
signum.’ 

’ P. 17. ‘Unde Augustinus in Omelia: .... “Ac per hoc qui non 
manet in Christo et in quo non manet Christus procul dubio non manducat 
spiritualiter ejus carnem, licet carnaliter et visibiliter premat sacramenta 
corporis et sanguinis Christi, sed magis tante rei sacramentum ad 
judicium sibi et manducat et bibit.’ 
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1899 The Beginnings of the Reformation. 4I1 
His Body.- Whatever be the value of the argument or the 
quotation,' it is difficult to doubt that both came from 
Wyclif... Similarly the ‘Black rubric’ in the Communion 
office, which we owe probably to the vehemence of John 
Knox,’ bears a striking resemblance to a passage in Wyclif’s 
De Eucharistia. 

In some ways explanatory of Wyclif’s doctrine of the 
Eucharist is his doctrine of Holy Orders. A pious layman, 
predestinate of God, would have power, he thinks, to con- 
secrate the sacred mysteries.* Bishops are unnecessary, for 
priests can give Confirmation and transmit Orders.‘ Thus 
while ‘salubre consilium’ may be received from a ‘ discreet 
presbyter,’ yet confession may well be made to any discreet 
man or woman, and a general and public confession is better 
than one in private, even though both be good.’ 

In the same treatise on the Eucharist, it may be observed, 
Wyclif denies the necessity of the exact words of consecra- 
tion (p. 90) and the obligation of fasting communion (pp. 93- 
94), and asserts that the value of the Mass varies with the 
character of the priest (p. 113). 

It is this attitude of thorough Protestantism, to use a con- 
venient though anachronistic term, which makes one of 
Wyclif’s editors enthusiastically exclaim that he ‘did not 
attain the reputation of a Luther, merely because he lived not 
at the end but at the beginning of the Humanistic movement. 
But who can now deny that his plan of reform was wider and 
based upon a more solid foundation than that of Luther ?’® 
Another as rashly asserts that ‘the Church of the future may 
also lay claim to him, because, amid many errors, he upholds 
the one fundamental truth, that the ideal Church, the Church 


1 The quotation is from the twenty-sixth Treatise on St. John, which 
is not admitted by the Benedictine editors to be a genuine work of St. 
Augustine. Whoever was the author of it, it seems to have beena 
favourite statement among medizval writers. 

2 De Eucharistia, p. xxxix. Mr. Hume Brown in his admirable Life 
of Knox discusses that reformer’s share in the introduction of the rubric 
(i. 127-32), but does not seem to be aware of the important theological 
change made in the rubric when it was reintroduced in 1662. 

3 De Eucharistia, p. 99. 

* De Quatuor Sectis Novellis, cap. vi. p. 260. 

> Nec solum presbyteris est illa confessio facienda sed discretis tam 
viris quam feminis et omnimodo Deo nostro,’ De Eucharistia et Paniten- 
tia, p. 355. It is to be observed how the exhortation in the Book of 
Common Prayer, which has by some been thought to have this passage 
in mind (see Sfectator, February 18, 1899), significantly refers to ‘ the 
benefit of absolution,’ 

* Dr. Loserth, in Introduction to Ofjus Evangelicum, vol. iii. p. xxiv 
(Wyclif Society). 
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still to come, must and will be a Church of the people and not 
of the hierarchy.’ ' 

From Wyclif’s opinions on some of the central doctrines 
of the Sacraments, of the Eucharist and Holy Orders, we may 
pass to those matters in which he was more directly con- 
cerned with the scandals of the day. Here he had for com- 
panions a Chaucer, a Langland, a Gower, and there can be no 
doubt that the mass of public opinion was on his side. 
Wyclif attacked, Gascoigne and Peacock admitted the facts. 
They were gross as a mountain, open, palpable. The 
summoner, the pardoner, the begging friar, were patent 
elements in English life. The medizval system worked from 
the Roman Curia hung round the theory of indulgences, 
developed as it was by venal hands into a heresy and a 
scandal. 

Wyclif denounced indulgences. He declared that they 
were ‘blasphemies and fictions.” It was an attack that if 
pressed would go home to the heart of papal corruption. 
Every earnest reformer must come inevitably to this black 
spot on the fair fame of the Church. As with Wyclif, so with 
Luther, the system which involved the pardoner with his 
wallet in his lap, 


‘ Bretful of pardoun come from Rome al hoot,’ 


was a thing detestable as the false relics made of ‘ pigges 
bones. Wyclif’s ‘stern individual morality,* took up asa 
burning insult to God what Chaucer laughed at as an insult 
to human intelligence. It was not only against the practical 
abuse that he directed his arguments, it was the theory which 
he attacked. And it is here that his divergence from the 
medizval theology again becomes aggressive in its vehemence. 
Yet he was not without Catholic theologians to support him. 
Englishmen who thought, were as clear against the system in 

1 Dr. Rudolf Buddensieg, Introduction to Polemical Works, vol. i. 
P. xv. se oa i 

* «Et tercio videtur credibile, cum spiritus tales sunt securi de sua 
beatitudine et mediis antecedentibus ad eandem, quod _perpetuales 
elemosine et indulgencie impetrate sunt nimis sophistice, ecclesie 
turbative. Deus enim per se partitur indulgencias et beatitudinem sine 
aliquo medio alio hic in via vel patria requisito, quia Deus est ille, qui 
dixit et facta sunt et correspondenter ad dignitatem persone sine suo 
fastidio premium parcietur. Unde iste videtur locus blaspheme heresis 
quo antichristi discipuli seducunt multum populum et spoliant stolidos 
de virtutibus et meritoriis laboribus et singulariter de bonis temporalibus 
pro suffragiis false fictis.’ De Nova Prevaricantia Mandatorum, cap. viii. 
Polemical Works, i. 149. 

5 Trevelyan, p. 142. 
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the fourteenth century as they were when they abolished it in 
the sixteenth. 

Wyclif was not alone, as a theologian or as a practical 
reformer, when in the Mova Prevaricantia he denounced in- 
dulgences. He knew well enough that in theory the indul- 
gence freed only from the pena of sin, yet in practice, he 
said—and the history of the sixteenth century shows his 
statement to be correct—the absolution was believed to be 
‘both of pain and blame’ (pana et culpa).' Gascoigne is at 
least as strong as Wyclif. No man feared to sin, he says, 
because they believed that they would not be damned if they 
had an indulgence from Rome. 


*“T do not care,” they would say, “ what sins or how many I do 
before God, because I can very easily and quickly get a plenary re- 
mission of every ‘pain and blame,’ through the absolution and in- 
dulgence granted to me by the Pope, whose writing and grant I have 
bought for fourpence, or sixpence, or for a game of tennis ;” for 
they who grant letters of indulgences go up and down the country, 
and give sometimes a letter for twopence, sometimes for a good 
draught of wine or ale, sometimes to pay their losses at tennis, 
sometimes for an act of sin, sometimes for carnal love.’ Peter de 
Monte, who about the year of our Lord 1440, collected much money 
by indulgences granted by Pope Eugenius, when he departed from 
England, as he entered his ship said to Doctor Vincent Clement, 
““By God, Pope Eugenius shall never have one penny out of these 
bags full of money unless first he sends me letters promising me the 
archbishopric of Milan.”’ ? 


Wyclif’s charge, repeated by Gascoigne, is accepted in the 
sixteenth century and becomes an orthodox theory. Both 
‘pain and blame,’ asserted Johann von Pfalz, were remitted 
by indulgences.’ 

Wyclif’s criticisms of the practical working of the system 
of indulgences can scarcely be considered premature in view 
of its subsequent history. We have plenty of instances that 
the system was already abused in his day, and it was natural 
that his acute and penetrating intelligence should foresee the 
still greater abuses of the future. The system was but one of 
many instances of a theory which, elaborated by saints and 
carried into practice, might have tended to the spiritual 
edification of hundreds of the faithful, but which, when 
defined in terms of logic, even by saints, and administered by 
ordinary mortals, told directly in favour of immorality, and 

' Sermon xlvii., Euglish Works, i. 136. 

® Loci e Libro Veritatum, p. \xv. 

* See passages quoted in Creighton’s History of the Papacy, v. 63, 
notes, 
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became a scandal to the Church. Strained theories and 
inferences from the Church’s dogmatic decisions have always, 
whether or no they passed the boundary lines into heresy, 
tended to the confusion of plain moral teaching. Wyclif’s 
protest, Gascoigne’s sad comment, were signs of the inevitable 
revolution which should overthrow the system.! 

When once indulgences were attacked the Papal Curia was 
in danger ; and the fourteenth century spoke with emphasis on 
the crimes and vices of the ‘ power behind the Pope.’ From 
the court the criticism glanced back on the successor of St. 
Peter, whom the Curia surrounded and controlled. 

The enormities of Rome and the scandals of the Great 
Schism, there can be no doubt, led to the widespread accept- 
ance of Wyclif’s assertion that the Pope was Antichrist. 
Which is Pope, Urban VI. or Clement VII.? One is con- 
sidered a heretic in France, one in England ; but they are 
both heretics, says Wyclif, though each claims to be the 
vicegerent of Christ.2, This conclusion Wyclif did not reach 
till late in his career; but when he reached it he stated it 
with extraordinary vehemence. The Pope, as such, is Anti- 
christ. He is not only unnecessary, but harmful to the 
Church. He obtains his office from the devil, and he is 
‘Satan’s chief vicar,’ and the veneration of the Holy Father is 
more detestable than idolatry.* Here, as is so often the case, 
the ecclesiastic was slow in arriving at the opinion long 
current among laymen, but when he reached it he expressed 
it with a wealth of anathemas which they were unable to 
reach. The political degradation of the Papacy emphasized 
the decay of its religious spirit. It was not Napoleon, as 
Mr. Trevelyan happily says, who first invented the policy to 
‘exploiter l’infallibilité” 4 Wyclif, when papal bulls denounced 
him as a heretic, could retort that it was deadly heresy for 
the Popes to sell for money the remission of sins for this 
world and the next, for the dead as well as the living. 
Urban VI. says Knighton, gave authority for pardons beyond 
this life, and Bishop Spencer, by his authority, ‘tam mortuos 
quam vivos absolvebat.’ ° 

When Wyclif attacked the Pope he came decisively into 


1 The best English account of the growth of Indulgences in theory 
and practice is that given by Bishop Creighton, of. czt. v. 59 sgg. 

* Opus Evangelicum, passim, and especially iii.-iv. 168. 

’ Cf the passages collected by Dr. Buddensieg, Polemical Works, 
vol. i. Introduction, pp. xix, xx. 

' England in the Age of Wycliffz, p. 76; cf. Michelet, Hist. de la 
France, iii. 98. 

5 Chron. ii. 199. 
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the sphere of politics. And here he had a novel theory of 
his own. His doctrine of dominion, widely spread and dis- 
cussed, may also not unnaturally have influenced those to 
whom his religious opinions were undoubtedly familiar. ‘The 
king was the minister, the vicar of God in things temporal, 
and was, therefore,as much bound by his office to see that 
temporal goods were not wasted or misapplied by the clergy 
as the clergy were to direct the spiritual affairs of the king.’! 
It was a theory which justified the dissolution of the alien 
priories for Henry V., the grandson of Wyclif’s patron, and 
it might justify the later and complete confiscation. Certainly 
the Commons in 1410 acted upon it when they proposed the 
disendowment of the Church.?, However decidedly we may be 
of opinion that the Lollards were extinct before the accession 
of Henry VIII., we are bound to remember that ideas are 
less easily destroyed than parties, and that what has long 
been in the clouds may still be described as being in the air. 
The support given by Wyclif’s writings to the doctrine of a 
special power in the Crown was fostered by the lawyers ; and 
the fifteenth century, as it afforded two instances of the fact 
that political bishops were not safe from the semi-judicial 
vengeance of the people, made it clear that the monarchy 
was strong enough even to execute an archbishop with little 
form of law and to smile at the Pope’s remonstrances. ‘ It is 
consonant with the Gospel,’ said Wyclif, to take from the 
clergy ‘all superfluous domination and possession of tempo- 
ralities, since according to the testimony of the truth they 
are thieves and robbers of the Church.’* He repeated and 
enforced the advice. The Hospitallers should be abolished ; 
the chantries, and even the Universities, which are of no avail 
to bring back the priesthood to purity of life, as well as the 
friars should be wholly disendowed.t He carefully guarded 
himself against being thought to assert the insecurity of the 
possessions of the laity: the State may take the money of the 
clergy, but Christ said that tribute must be paid to Czsar.° 
It would hardly be temerarious to assert that Wyclif’s 
doctrine of dominion, with all its consequences, was developed 
less with reference to English politics than with regard to the 
arrogance and avarice of the Papacy. But it entered, no 
1 Shirley, Preface to Fasciculé Zizaniorum, p. \xv. 
2 Cf Stubbs, Constitutional History, iii. 63-4. 
8 Polemical Works, i. tot. 
' De Quatuor Sectis Novellis, c. viii. 
> Ibid. cap. x.; of ‘*Libellus magistri Johannis Wycclyff quem por- 
rexit parliamento regis Ricardi contra statum ecclesiz,’ in Fasctculi 
Zizaniorum, pp. 245 sgq- 
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doubt, into all his conceptions of public life, of the claims 
and obligations of all religious orders and powers, from the 
Papacy to the mendicants. Thus side by side with his 
denunciation of the Pope is Wyclif’s onslaught on ‘the 
Sects.’ St. Benedict, St. Dominic, St. Francis are to be 
blamed, not praised, for founding ‘ the Sects, and much more 
are those who for themselves invent a new body with an 
apocryphal name, such as the Augustinians and Carmelites.' 
Evil in origin, they are harmful in existence. The monetary 
argument is applied with vigorous inference.? He suggests 
in his sermon at Lutterworth, with that kind of humour which 
appeals to a country audience, that they should be helped 
spiritually by withholding from them worldly goods. And 
finally, he decided that the friars were actually memdbra 
diaboli.! This was when the quarrel was past healing. 
Wyclif alleged ‘that he had incurred the hostility of the 
friars by denouncing the special vows of religious orders 
that cut themselves off from the world, in the same way as 
he had offended the rest of the Church on the question of 
endowments.’® The practical issue with the friars preceded, 
it is now believed, the assertion of Wyclif’s Eucharistic doc- 
trine. 

Against Monasticism as a system Wyclif raised a protest, 
but he had little animosity, it would seem, against the monks. 
His attack was not so bitter ‘nor so loaded with charges of 
wickedness, as his attack on the friars. But he declared life 
in the world to be better than life in the cloister, and more 
conformable to Christ’s commands as recorded in the Gospel. 
He laid great stress on the enormous wealth locked up in the 
hands of the abbots,® useless to the state and to society. 
Merchants and warriors, he said, sometimes cause great loss 
to the commonwealth, but they are also a source of great 
gain, whereas monks are a continual loss.’ Of the clergy, 


1 Polemical Works, i. 24 (‘De Fundatione Sectarum ’). 

* ¢Calculant autem speculatores discreti supponendo, quod sint 
quatuor milia fratrum in Anglia et quod quilibet eorum vel uno juvante 
reliquum annuatim expendunt de Anglia centum solidos et tantum in 
edificiis vel aliis sumptibus extraordinariis, quod haberet de regno 
Angliz quadraginta milia librarum annuatim.’ J/é¢d. p. 28; cf De 
Triplict Vinculo Amoris, p. 193. 

5 Sermon xlv., English Works, ti. 353. 

* ‘De Diabolo et Membris ejus,’ Polemical Works, i. esp. p. 366. 

® Trevelyan, Appendix, p. 363. 

" Here no doubt he greatly exaggerated, as popular report always 
does, the value of the property of corporations. 

7 Trevelyan, p. 160. The reference is to Wyclif’s Polemical Works, 
i. 244-7. 
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as a whole, in the last years of his life, Wyclif certainly formed 
a very severe judgment. Christ, he said, taught His Church 
to begin to purge His sanctuary, that is, the priests and clerks 
that be the most cause of sin; yet priests were incorrigible.' 
So far we have summarized the chief complaints 
of the great opponent of the medizval system against its 
theology and its practical expression in the lives of Popes, 
friars, monks and parish priests. How was he answered ? 
From John Wyclif, philosopher and doctor, it is not a far cry 
to Reginald Pecock, bishop and controversialist. Much of 
Wyclif’s teaching, as it appeared in the mouths of his 
followers, can be discovered from Pecock’s refutations ; and 
Pecock’s own fate is an illustration of the attitude which the 
leaders of the Church assumed towards those who defended 
abuses without prudence, or conceded too much to the 
adversary. Reginald Pecock was consecrated Bishop of 
St. Asaph in 1444. Three years later he obtained fame by 
defending the bishops for not preaching and for absence from 
their dioceses. For this he was censured on every side, 
though the bishops supported their champion. He applied 
himself to theological study and wrote several books. About 
1449 his chief work, Zhe Repressing of over myche wyting the 
Clergie, was composed. It was a detailed defence of the 
existing system of the Church. But unfortunately the prin- 
ciples on which much of the defence was based were such as 
to forfeit the confidence of the leaders of the Church. ‘It 
longeth not to Holi Scripture, neither is it his office into 
which God hath him ordeyned, neither is it his part for to 
ground eny gouernaunce or deede or service of God, or eny 
lawe of God, or eny trouthe which manne’s reason bi nature 
may fynde, leerne, and knowe.’? Thesupremacy of reason in 
its own province might seem to some Catholics, as it seemed to 
the Lollards, to conflict with the supremacy of Scripture, and 
Pecock pleased neither the Church nor its opponents. His 
position was indeed a curious one. The Church as yet 
was troubled only by foes within her borders. England, 
save for a brief moment under Henry II., when only one 
‘ muliercula’* was converted by the Manichzan emissaries, 
had been undisturbed since the days of Pelagius by heresy or 
schism. But Pecock, as has been observed, well illustrates 
the divergences within the Church, which were certainly as 
marked in the fifteenth century as they are among both 


1 Sermon x. English Works, i. 25-6. 
? Ed. Babington, i. ro. 
$ William of Newburgh, lib. ii. cap. 13. 
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Romans and Anglicans in the nineteenth. He was, says his 
editor : 


‘a singular illustration of the eclecticism (so to say) which pre- 
vailed. He virtually admitted, on the one hand, the fallibility of 
General Councils, and insisted strenuously on the necessity of proving 
doctrines by reason, and not simply by authority ; while, on the 
other, he carried his notions on the papal supremacy almost as 
far as an Ultramontane could desire, and was blamed even by men 
like Gascoigne for giving more than its due to the Pope’s temporal 
authority. In maintaining Scripture to be the sole rule of faith, and 
in rejecting the apocryphal books as uncanonical, he agrees with the 
reformers altogether ; in his doctrine of the invocation of saints, and in 
various other particulars he agrees altogether with their adversaries. If, 
in his discourse of images, he writes some things which few Anglicans 
would approve, so also he writes others, in the same discourse, 
which many Romanists would still less approve. Perhaps it would 
not be greatly wrong to assert that Pecock stands half-way between 
the Church of Rome and the Church of England as they now exist, 
the type of his mind, however, being rather Anglican than Roman. 
Of Puritanism in all its phases he is the decided opponent. There 
were others more or less like him.’ ! 


Pecock’s position, indeed, is best appreciated by those who in 
their study of the history of the English Church do not forget 
the circumstances of the Church abroad. Under Henry V. and 
Henry VI. Englishmen knew a great deal of what was happen- 
ing beyond seas, and in some ways were much influenced 
by the tone of Church life on the Continent. In Italy a man 
could hold high Church office whose opinions, and morals, 
were widely divergent from those which bore the stamp of 
orthodoxy. Philosophy and scholarship supplied students 
with views which were unusual, and which it was an exercise 
of ingenuity to harmonize with the decisions of the Church. 
England never attained to the ingenuity which combined a 
spurious Platonism with a degraded Christianity in Florence, 
nor sank to the moral standard which enabled Rome to make 
cardinals of Cesare Borgia and Pietro Bembo, but she was 
rarely as tolerant of variety in the Church. How far a 
thinker might be allowed to go without protest or punish- 
ment depended in England then, as it has sometimes depended 
later, on the arrogance of the monarch, the timidity of the 
episcopate, or the passions of the ignorant mob. England 
has never lacked divergences within her Church, but she has 
never had an educated public for the discussion of theological 
questions., 

It was this lack which caused Pecock, who was translated 


1 Babington, Introduction to Pecock’s Repressor, pp. xxv—-xxvi. 
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to the see of Chichester in 1450, in 1457! to be accused of 
heresy, to be condemned, to recant opinions which it seems 
doubtful if he ever held, and finally to end his days in some- 
thing like imprisonment in Thorney Abbey. He had defen- 
ded the existing Church system with an originality which 
was not agreeable to his episcopal colleagues. He defended 
the Church against the Lollards on much the same principles 
as those to which Hooker appealed against the Puritans, or 
even Butler against the Deists ; but the time was not ripe for 
such arguments. Three points of Pecock’s exposition should 
especially be noticed. The first is that already mentioned — 
that reason is prior to Scripture, and is equally God’s revela- 
tion ; the second, that the Lollards’ view that every humble 
man could discover the sense of Scripture is rejected on the 
ground of historical experience ; the third, that with equal 
clearness their opinion that a good life would always carry with 
it a good theology is rebutted. Details are defended much in 
the same way that Sir Thomas More a century later defended 
them ; pilgrimages, images, relics, the revenues of the clergy, 
the authority of the ministry, the institution of the mendicant 
orders, are supported in close argument, of which the ingenuity 
delights even where it does not convince. 

It is significant that Pecock’s defence was considered 
rationalistic and blasphemous. Humanism and the new 
learning had not yet penetrated to England. It does not 
concern us to decide between Pecock and John Bury ®; it is 
only necessary to observe that the suppression of inquiry was 
one, and not the least, of the causes which took the English 
Reformation to so great an extent out of the hands of the 
Church and placed it in those of the State. 

A third forerunner of the great change of the sixteenth 
century is perhaps even more significant than Wyclif or 
Pecock. Thomas Gascoigne was a life-long resident in 
Oxford, of whom the worst that can be said is that he had an 
academic mind. A man of considerable private fortune and 
a benefactor to at least two colleges, he resided for many 
years within the walls of Oriel, and was frequently Chancellor 
of the University. In 1436 he received tge special thanks of 
the University for his sermons on the Holy Eucharist and on 
the authority of Holy Scripture and the prerogative of the 
Crown. He was a stout opponent of the evils of the day— 


There are many full accounts of this ; it is briefly told in Gregory's 
Chronicle, p. 20. 

* Gladius Salamonis (MS. Bodl. 108). This interesting manuscript 
is dedicated to Archbishop Bourchier. It is in forty-two chapters, 
dealing closely with the ‘conclusions’ of Pecock. 
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pluralities, non-residence, monastic idleness, episcopal and 

clerical neglect ; and he practised what he preached by con- 
stantly refusing preferment where he was unable to discharge 
the necessary duties. He was, even more strongly than ‘his 

Oriel contemporary, Bishop Pecock,’! an opponent of the 

Lollards ; but he was always a candid, if a stern, critic. He 

must be taken, no doubt, as, half unconsciously, a satirist, but 

no statement of his can be safely ignored by any student of 
the Church history of histime. With one notable declaration 
of his opinions we may begin our brief account of the evidence 
his works afford as to the condition of the English clergy. 
Gascoigne’s sermon, as apparently it is, on the Seven 

Streams of Babylon, sums up the evils of the Church in his 

day. Thus he names them: 

1. The unworthy and wicked ordination and institution of 
bishops, rectors, and officials, which is called promotion. 

. The absence of a good ruler from the people whom he should 

govern. 

3. The plurality of churches or offices held by one man, which 
two men, equally qualified, should hold to the edification of 
the people. 

4. The appropriation of churches and tithes to those who have 
not the immediate cure of souls. 

5. The abuse of absolution 7x foro anime, spoken by the priest, 
not in the right manner, nor to a true penitent, nor to one 
truly converted from sin. 

6. The abuse of indulgences granted by men but not truly ac- 
cepted or received by men, because the things of necessity 
required before God are wanting (that is repentance and 
‘ worthy fruits of penance’). 

7. The abuse of dispensation or licence given by man and not 
rightly employed to the profit of souls or the salvation of 


souls, 


tu 


We have thus the condition of the Church of England as 
it appeared to a man of keen discernment but of undoubted 
Catholic loyalty. In face of such testimony it would seem 
impossible to deny either the need for a reformation or the 
willingness of loyal priests to take part in one. It may be 
well to illustrate a little further the practical evils thus ad- 
mitted. They centre round the bishops, the parochial clergy, 
the friars, and the monastic orders. As it has always been 
in the Catholic Church, the popular estimate of religion and 
the standard of clerical life and work depended in the six- 


1 Dict, National Biography, xxi. 43. Dr. Reginald Lane Poole’s 
learned and able article corrects some of the errors of Mr. Thorold 
Rogers’s somewhat hasty and ignorant edition. 
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teenth century very greatly on the Episcopate. Of the way 
in which the bishops, employed in politics, discharged their 
religious duties, Gascoigne gives an illustration in this account 
of Kempe, who combined with the Chancellorship the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. He had been a bishop for thirty- 
five years of Rochester, Chichester, and London, and Arch- 
bishop of York, before his translation to the Primacy of 
All England. 


‘For nearly twenty-eight years in which he remained Archbishop 
of York, he was wholly absent from his diocese, residing in London 
or in Kent, or in other places in England, remote from his diocese of 
York, save that once in ten or twelve years he remained in his diocese 
of York for two or three weeks. Seldom or never did he reside at 
York, and in his time the palace of the Archbishop of York collapsed 
and fell almost to the ground.’ ! 


Side by side with this portrait from the gallery of Gas- 
coigne may be placed that of Bishop Nevile, who owed his 
preferment to his great connexions. Calixtus III. allowed 
him to receive all the revenues of the see of Exeter from the 
time of his election at the age of twenty-three, though he 
would not suffer him to be consecrated till he was twenty- 
seven. A scandal it was, says Gascoigne, and tended to the 
ruin of the Church.2, The employment of bishops in secular 
office was the head and front of the offence. Gascoigne gives 
a list of those who held posts in the Court or the government 
under Henry VI, and adds sad and scornful tales of their 
want of holiness. ‘The absence of the captain is the cause 
of shipwreck.’ ‘Where there are many bishops busy in 
the king’s offices, there many evils increase in the kingdom 
and in their dioceses through their absence and defect, and 
few or none of the evils of the realm are redressed, although 
they are in the king’s counsels.’ 

Gascoigne supplies us, too, with many instances of how 
greatly the Church of Rome was to blame for all these evils. 
‘Romanis enim innata est cupiditas’ is the text on which 
depends his tale of the wrongs of England. They put boys 
into churches, prebends, ecclesiastical dignities of all kinds, 
even bishoprics. They take no care as to learning, age, 
goodness. A mere simpleton, who never could be judged fit 
for the priesthood and who remained a layman, was given 
twelve prebends, an archdeaconry and a rich living—and all 
this while his revenues were given to a ‘secular man, who 
doled out an allowance to the idiot as he thought fit. Again 

1 Loci e Libro Veritatum, ed. J. T. Rogers, pp. 36-37. 
? Ibid. pp. 21-22. 
VOL. XLVIII.—NO. XCVI. F F 
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and again Gascoigne, of whose orthodoxy there can be no 
doubt, denounces papal provisions as the cause of countless 
woes. ‘The Pope is often constrained by the grievous impor- 
tunity of kings and lords, of cardinals and officials, to concede 
many things which he does not judge by Holy Scripture 
or simple reason ought to be conceded, or to be consonant to 
the Divine justice.’' But if bad kings encouraged the Pope 
in these unworthy uses of ecclesiastical preferments, good 
kings protested against them. Henry VI. vehemently criti- 
cized the appointment to an important abbey of a lad of six- 
teen, who had no intention of being ordained or becoming a 
religious. ‘We will not offend the Divine Majesty by giving 
either aid or assent to such an appointment.’? The words 
sound like an echo of Grosseteste. They are worthy of the 
English king whom men came after his death to regard for 
his holy simplicity as a Saint of God. 

From the bishops we pass to the parish priests, upon 
whom much more than upon the religious orders the spiritual 
life of the country depended. The chief evil from which the 
parishes suffered seems to have been poverty, and this poverty 
was largely due to the greediness of the monks. In many 
places infants died without baptism because the parochial 
churches have no fonts,’ and divers abbeys have procured 
licence that all of certain parishes should be baptized in their 
monasteries, and often it is not possible to bring infants in 
the night or in sudden emergencies.* 

Of the parochial clergy it would be possible to form very 
different judgments. Instances are given by Gascoigne which 
would seem to show that the moral standard was low, that 
adultery was not unknown and was not punished by depri- 
vation.» Margaret Paston, writing to her director, Sir John 
Gloys, as to sending her son Walter to Oxford, discusses with 
him the plans for the lad’s future with an evident understand- 
of the evils from which the clerical profession was far from 
being exempt. 

‘Bid him,’ she writes, ‘that he be not too hasty in taking of 
orders that should bind him, till that he be of twenty-four years of 
age or more, though he be counselled the contrary ; for often rape 

' Loct e Libro Veritatum, p. 129. 

2 Official Correspondence of Bishop Bekynton, ed. Williams, i. 25. 

5 It is well known that ancient fonts are often discovered in farm- 
yards or gardens, and it is sometimes foolishly imagined that the Re- 
formation (of all things) had something to do with it. It was the monks 
who caused the removal of fonts, having procured the exclusive right of 
baptizing, and, it seems pretty clear, charging fees for the Sacrament. 

* Gascoigne, of. czt. p. 197. > Ibid. p. 24. 
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[haste] sueth. I will love him better to be a good secular man 
than to be a lewd priest.! 


But it is impossible to doubt that there were very many of 
the parochial clergy who were rich in the affection of their 
people, and whose lives were worthy of the ideal which 
Chaucer saw realised, and George Herbert drew again for a 
later age. Plain proof of this is to be found in the preference 
which all reformers showed for the parochial clergy over the 
monks. 

A good rector, says Gascoigne,? does many spiritual 
and bodily good works to his parishioners and for his parish- 
ioners which a community, by whom a church is impropriated, 
never does. It is often forgotten that the English Reforma- 
tion owed much of its popularity to the fact that it was a 
reassertion of the parochial system. The parish churches, it 
is true, never recovered the endowments of which the monas- 
teries had so often robbed them, but the Reformation gave 
each parish, what many of them had not had for centuries, a 
priest of its own. If it often added to that priest a wife, it 
may be that many of the parishioners were none the less 
grateful. The poverty of the English clergy to-day is due 
more to the monasteries than to any other cause. The 
endowments never recovered their impoverishment. Gas- 
coigne * tells that he has known churches which before their 
impropriation were worth 100/, but after, and with the non- 
residence which followed from the appropriation to monas- 
teries, had sunk to half that sum. 

He adds that one appropriation is followed by another ; 
the monks always pretend poverty, and thus add church to 
church : ‘ Depth calleth to depth.’ ‘There will be a multiply- 
ing of more servants and idlers, and pomp, and feasting, and 
gifts to the great and rich of this world.” Men have nothing 
to leave to their own kindred because of this rapacity. He 
concludes with solemn significance: ‘He is a thief and a 
robber who seizes and takes unjustly the goods of another,’ 

Of monastic luxury he draws an unpleasant picture.‘ 
The monks regard themselves in consequence of their riches 
as justified in living the lives of great barons. These 
endowments, as he justly says, were given originally for 
the support of learning, and of holy lives, of preaching, of 
the care of souls, of every good work. But now there are 
those who say, ‘We have a dispensation and a licence from 


! Paston Letters, ii. 716. * Gascoigne, of. czz. p. 113. 
3 Ibid. pp. 114, I15. * Ibid. 143, 196 sg. 
FF2 
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our superior that thus and thus we may do according to our 
will, and that we be not held to serve our rule nor yet the 
common law.’ The Cistercians have by privilege or papal 
licence, which is the same thing, the tithes of certain lands, 
and so greatly is this privilege abused that often the curate 
draws scarcely anything from the parish where he lives, 
Almost all the monks in some places are great traders, and 
have private property in the hands of laymen. ‘Oh, how 
much good might a good. Pope do,’ he cries, ‘if he would 
send a good legate not thirsting for gifts but for the salvation 
of souls, with sufficient power for the reformation of the 
churches and the kingdom.’ 

It was this power that Morton and Warham and Wolsey 
tried to exercise ; and we know the result. The floodgates 
were opened and there was no keeping back the tide from its 
destructive flow. 

The significance of the fact that probably only one new 
monastic house was founded in the fifteenth century has 
often been noted. Whatever may have been the condition of 
the monasteries, it is clear that they were not popular. There 
were too many of them, and they held too much land, and 
they did not know how to farm it according to modern 
methods. They were behind the time. But they were not 
so unpopular as the friars. 

From the time of Chaucer and Wyclif it seems clear that 
the mendicant orders never recovered popular favour. Rightly 
or wrongly they were believed to be idle, corrupt, tainted by 
all a beggar’s vices, and without the saving standard of 
respectability which was still upheld for the monk. Those 
who defended bishops, parish priests, monastic orders, left the 
friars without support. And what afologia there was was 
almost admittedly inadequate. It is not necessary for our 
purpose to examine Walden’s' defence of the friars. It is 
admitted to be as highly exaggerated on one side as Wyclif’s 
attack is on the other. The practical result of the contention 
interests us in detail as slightly. By whatever means the 
friars were preserved from spoliation, the Church was not 
ready to reform itself, and the State was not ready to insist 
on reforming it. Wyclif's own inconsistency indeed may 
have been not a little the cause of men’s paying slight heed 
to his extravagant language. He anathematized ‘the sects,’ 
and denounced the founders of new orders, but he founded 


! Thomas Walden or Netter, writing under Henry V., was of suffi- 
cient interest to be printed in 1523, when the friars were still unreformed 
and more than ever in need of a champion. 
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a new order himself. His Poor Priests were as distinctly a 
creation as were the Franciscans and Dominicans. That 
they were suppressed without any sign of popular regret 
seems to show that they were less able than their rivals to 
minister to the religious needs of the people. 

Perhaps the mendicants were not so black as their sup- 
porters painted them; but at any rate a low standard of 
moral life was practically admitted. Pecock, on their behalf, 
makes a curious plea. He suggests that even if there were 
in his day many wicked friars, they would have been much 
worse—such were their temptations—if they had not taken 
vows.! Their advocates indeed were half-hearted. And there 
is obvious reason for this. At one time it seemed as if the 
defence of the friars implied an attack on the beneficed clergy, 
and that the beneficed clergy must needs retain their animosity 
to the friars, which went back as far as the days of Grosse- 
teste? In 1465 a Carmelite, preaching at St. Paul’s Cross, 
‘declared that priests should not have any temporal endow- 
ment, and that so far from the begging friar being an abuse, 
all the clergy ought to subsist entirely on alms.- This bold 
declaration led to a pretty pulpit quarrel. There was the 
retort courteous and the countercheck quarrelsome, and 
eventually, after months of contention, the provincial of the 
Carmelites, for supporting so unpopular a doctrine, found 
himself in the Castle of S. Angelo declared guilty in ten 
points of heresy.’ 

Thus every protest against evils in the Church found it- 
self brought up, as against a stone wall, by Rome. How 
could the bishops be reformed when so many of them owed 
their offices to a bargain, often suspected to be corrupt, 
between Pope and King? How could the parish clergy, or 
even the bishops, stand against the monks, when the monastic 
houses were supported by papal exemptions? How could 
the friars, the pardoners, the whole retinue of vagabonds who 
hung round the system of papal dispensations‘* and indul- 
gences, and the Church courts which looked to Rome as their 

1 Repressor, pp. 539 59g. 

* Cf. Grosseteste, Lfzsto/a 107. 

3 Gregory's Chronicle, Camden Society, pp. 228-32. 

' Cf a suggestive letter of Sir John Paston’s: ‘I have an answer 
again from Rome, that there is the well of grace and salve for such a 
sore ; and that I may be dispensed with ; nevertheless my proctor there 
asketh a thousand ducats, as he deemeth. But Master Lacy, another 
Rome runner here, which knoweth my said proctor there, . . . sayeth 
that he meaneth but an hundred ducats, or two hundred at the most ; 
wherefore after this cometh more. He wrote me also guod Papa hoc fectt 
hodiernts diebus multociens? Paston Letters, ii. 732. 
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final court of appeal, be swept away, so long as at Rome 
there was a power that claimed the prerogatives of Peter and 
of Christ? When the laity complained of the Church 
courts, the criticism was directed against Rome, which stood 
behind them. When the clergy raised their voices against 
the exactions under which they suffered, and pleaded for the 
liberty which was denied them, it was not the English king 
or the English Parliament who stood in the way of redress, it 
was the sinister power of the papal supremacy, wielded by 
men steeped in the luxury and licence of the pagan Renais- 
sance. Domestic broils retarded in England the movement 
that must come. With a united nation and a strong dynasty 
it could no longer be averted. 


ArT. X—THE THREE CREEDS. 


1. An Introduction to the Creeds and to the Te Deum. By 
A. E. BURN, B.D. (London, 1899.) 

2. The Aposiles Creed. A Sketch of its History and an 
Examination of its Contents. By THEODORE ZAHN, 
Doctor and Professor of Theology at Erlangen. Trans- 
lated by C. S. BURN and A. E. BURN, B.D. (London, 
1899.) 

3. Commentaries upon the Apostles Creed. By the Rev. 
THOMAS JACKSON, D.D., Abridged by the late Ven. 
JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, D.D., Edited by the Rev. 
Prebendary E. I. GREGORY, M.A.; together with a 
Preface by the Right Hon. and Most Rev. W. D. 
MACcLAGAN, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. (London, 
1899. 

4. A Dai on the Athanasian Creed. By the Rev. 
G. W. D. OMMANNEY, M.A. (Oxford, 1897.) 

5. An Exposition of the Creed. By JOHN PEARSON, D.D., 
formerly Lord Bishop of Chester. (London, 1869.) 


IT is curious that all the common names of the three Creeds 
which ‘ought thoroughly to be received and believed’ since 
‘they may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture,’ must be used with caution. The Apostles’ Creed 
is not a symbol which, as it now stands, was word for word 
composed by the twelve Apostles,' but it is rightly so called 


' It is a seventh century Creed which assigns the articles te Apostles 
in the manner exhibited by an artist in the choir of Carlisle Cathedral. 
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because it is a simple and accurate description of the faith 
once for all delivered unto the saints, for which the Christians 
of the Apostolic age laid down their lives. The Nicene 
Creed as it now stands in our Communion Service is not the 
exact formula which was accepted by the 318 fathers at 
Nicza in A.D. 325, but it is truly a Confession of the Faith 
which then triumphed over an Arianizing world, although we 
do not now recite the Nicene anathema, and have followed 
the Constantinopolitan Council in accepting the substance of 
the teaching on God the Holy Ghost which is to be found 
in St. Epiphanius De Axcorato, and have further inserted 
‘ Filioque, which is in harmony with the doctrine, if not with 
the words, of the Eastern Church. The Athanasian Creed is 
not by that title affirmed to be the production of the greatest 
Archbishop of Alexandria, but contains a lucid statement of 
the faith on the doctrines of the Holy Trinity and the 
Incarnation for which St. Athanasius stood against the 
world, and is also especially precious in these indifferent 
days because it reflects the severe warnings of Holy 
Scripture in teaching that Jesus is the only Saviour of men. 
These reflections do not merely arise from a fuss about 
nomenclature. They remind us at the outset that we must 
not jump too hastily to conclusions; that we must look 
beneath words to meanings; that we must be ready to search 
for the true significance of the terms which are used, alike in 
the course of the history of the Creeds, and in the examina- 
tion of the clauses in detail. This is especially the case in 
regard to certain parts of the Athanasian Creed, when 
persons are found to object to the meaning which they 
themselves read into the words of the formula, rather than 
to the sense which Holy Scripture and Church usage require. 
But the caution is needed in the study of all the Creeds, and 
indeed in all our dealings with divine and infinite things 
which are not so much defined as faintly indicated by human 
words, and worshipped more than understood by our limited 
faculties. In this spirit we will examine what Mr. Burn has 
to tell us about the history and contents of the Creeds in this 
general /xtroduction, which is no unworthy companion of 
Mr. Ommanney’s more special work, and in this translation 
of a very useful little treatise on the ‘history’ and the 
‘Articles’ of the Apostles’ Creed by a well-known orthodox 
Lutheran divine. When Mr. Burn has prepared ‘a text for 
the spiritual eye’ he will not be vexed with us, we are sure, if 
we still feel that we must take our seat with ‘the right 
worshipful and well-beloved parishioners of St. Clement’s, 
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Eastcheap, and listen to Bishop Pearson’s deeper tones, 
Here and there doubtless a passage of Holy Scripture is put 
to a use which is not so convincing now as when the good 
Bishop first employed the text, and in some ways the 
Socinian objectors have changed their point of attack ; but 
time has not touched the heart of Pearson, and Az Exposition 
of the Creed is an abiding pattern to the English clergy of the 
truest and most profitable mode of doctrinal teaching—every 
doctrine yielding flowers and fruit of surpassing Christian 
beauty.' Mr. Burn has built a porch, let us say, to Pearson 
and Jackson, though that description does not exhaust the 
contents of his work, as we shall see. 

How old, then, we may first inquire, is the Apostles’ 
Creed? It is in one sense the oldest, the most popular and 
the most universal Confession of Christendom—if we look 
upon it in the light of historical development, and notice the 
essential contents and the characteristic archetypes of it, and 
use the name Symbolum Apostolorum in the wider sense 
demanded by history. In another sense it is one of the 
younger Confessions of Faith—if we understand its title to be 
only applicable to the exact form of those sentences and 
words with which we are now familiar (see Professor Zahn, 
p.9). In the first part of his book Professor Zahn traces back 
the history of the Creed as far as he can, and his narrative is 
both brief and interesting. The Creed, he finds, has its roots 
in Christ’s command to baptize, and ‘against the authenticity 
of that command no historical reasons worthy of considera- 
tion have been brought forward.’ The newly converted con- 
fessed their faith before and at the time of their baptism. 
They committed themselves to the baptismal formula, and 
out of that grew a baptismal form of confession ‘which had 
already assumed a more or less stereotyped form in early 
Apostolic times.’ The original formula was reconstructed at 
a somewhat later period, somewhere between A.D. 70-120, so 
as the better to suit the needs of converts from heathenism, 
and this altered formula was very soon widely known. It is 
found at Ephesus in 130, at Rome in 145, and again between 
180-210 at Carthage, Lyons, and Smyrna. It also forms 
the groundwork of all the later baptismal confessions of the 
Eastern Church. Between the years 200-220 the first article 
was slightly altered in Rome.? This article in its earliest 


1 Visitors to Chester Cathedral will remember that the Apostles’ 
Creed is written round the base of Pearson’s tomb, and that the library 
contains samples of his handwriting. 

* Comp. Burn, p. 57. 
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form was a confession of the unity of God, but the Gnostic 
heresies made necessary an insistence upon the fact that the 
One God of the Christian faith had also created the world 
and revealed Himself in the Old Testament. This necessity 
explains the introduction first of the word Almighty, and 
then of the word Father into the Creed. As thus developed the 
form was adopted by the Church in Italy, Africa, and probably 
Southern Gaul, and the Roman and closely allied parts of the 
Church held strictly to it for many generations. Elsewhere 
considerable freedom of development prevailed. The Roman 
recension could not find an entrance in the East, and Carthage 
and Aquileia each pursued its own course. We possess 
knowledge of the results, but hardly of the inner and outer 
factors of these provincial developments. The Gallican 
Church of the third and fourth centuries especially lies in 
darkness for us with regard to the working of this process, 
and yet it was apparently the Gallican revised Creed of the 
fifth century which spread all over the West, and finally 
superseded all other forms, Finally Professor Zahn con- 
cludes that even ‘the legend that the Apostles before the 
beginning of their missionary journeys composed the Creed 
which was called after them contains more historical truth 
and wisdom than the assertion that the Apostles’ Creed 
was a production of the fifth or sixth century’ (pp. 97-101; 
cp. pp. 50-59). 

Mr. Burn himself in his own Jutroduction proceeds, with 
certain exceptions, in the historical order. Starting as a 
professed scholar of the Eternal Word, incarnate, crucified, 
risen and ascended, and declaring that faith in the person of 
Christ is the foundation of Christian teaching, he traces the 
progress in Christian thought from the simple confession that 
Jesus is the Lord to its necessary expansion in the Apostles’ 
Creed, and its justification in Creeds of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. We are often warned of the danger of inventing 
explanations of events in past history to correspond to modern 
facts. Mr. Burn avoids this, and is also alive to what he 
rightly calls the greater danger of attempting to reconstruct 
the beliefs of the early Christian Church without reference 
to the fact that the Church exists to-day, and he believes that 
the life of her glorified Lord is still brought near to her in 
Creeds and communicated in Sacraments (p. 7). Mr. Burn’s 
examination of the New Testament evidence can hardly be 
described as complete (chap. ii.), for he omits the great outline 
of 1 Tim. iii. 16 from his quotations out of the pastoral 
Epistles. But his conclusion is substantially correct, that more 
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cannot be said as to a Creed in the New Testament than that 
there was an outline of teaching upon which Apostolic 
preachers and writers were agreed, that an act of confession 
of faith of an historical character was required from all the 
baptized, and that the substance of the teaching of the 
Apostles’ Creed was primitive. The reader will find some 
useful passages on the baptismal formula in regard to its 
undoubted manuscript authority and the theory of a Christo- 
logical alternative (p. 20), on the types of preaching in the 
Apostolic age (p. 25), and on the evidence of the Apostolic 
Fathers upon the great facts of the Creed, including the 
miraculous birth (pp. 26, 31). From the Apostolic age, which 
closed with the death of St. Polycarp in A.D. 155, we turn to 
the Apologists, and trace the steps by which the Creed was 
used as the rule of catechetical teaching, and as the watch- 
word of the Church against error. Mr. Burn illustrates the 
expansions of the Baptismal formula and the Christological 
teaching in the writings of St. Justin Martyr, and quotes 
corroborating testimony from Aristides and St. Irenzus, 
Here, again, the Virgin Birth of our Lord forms, it may be 
well to note, a part of the sub-Apostolic faith. At this point 
Mr. Burn takes the old Roman Creed as quoted by Marcellus 
and Rufinus in the fourth century into consideration, and 
gives reasons for supposing that it came into existence from 
A.D. 100-120, if we may not say round about A.D, 100. With 
this Creed he compares the two early Creeds of Jerusalem 
which are found in St. Cyril’s catechetical lectures. The 
thread of the history is continued (p. 198) in an examination 
of details about the Creeds of Rome, Aquileia, Milan, Africa, 
Spain, and Gaul in the fourth century. To the old Roman 
Creed these Western formulas added ‘suffered, ‘ descended 
into hell,’ and ‘eternal life,’ and, if we follow the expositions 
of Phcebadius and St. Augustine, also the word ‘dead.’ The 
word which reminds us of the moral aspect of the crucifixion 
of our Lord we owe to the Church in Milan, Spain, and Gaul. 
The Church in Aquileia added the clause about the descent 
into hell, which the primitive teaching had included under 
the word ‘buried.’ The words ‘eternal life’ stood in the 
African Creed at least from the days of St. Cyprian, if not 
also in the Creed of Jerusalem, coming down to us from the 
great persecutions, to show the hope which enabled Chris- 
tians to face death (p. 220). Mr Burn proceeds further to 
examine the Gallican Creeds in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries, and his own conclusion is that the Zextus receptus 
of the Apostles’ Creed was formed in Rome itself by the 
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gradual absorption of clauses into the old Roman Creed, 
some of these new clauses being of Gallican origin. That is 
to say, he is inclined to modify in this way the theory that 
the Zextus receptus was a Gallican recension which obtained 
wide and finally Roman use. The evidence on these points 
is given from Salvianus, Faustus, Cesarius, Cyprian of Toulon, 
Gregory of Tours, and Eligius, and, as some of our readers 
may recollect, Mr. Burn printed an article some years ago in 
the Guardian, in which he attempted from these materials 
to reconstruct the average Gallican Creed of the fifth cen- 
tury.! The chapter needs a little revision, for it is not neces- 
sary, after explaining on p. 221, that Pirminius was ‘a Frank 
missionary of the eighth century,’ toadd on p. 233, that he was 
‘a celebrated Benedictine monk and missionary of the eighth 
century. He quotes the modern form of the Creed, and Mr. 
Burn notices as a point in favour of his Roman theory that 
he mentions the delivery of the Creed to the catechumens 
immediately after their renunciation of the devil and his 
works, which was a Roman custom, whereas in the Gallican 
usage an interval elapsed. There is an interesting section 
on the Creeds of the British Church, in which the Creed of 
Pelagius is compared with the Irish seventh century Creed of 
the Bangor Antiphonary (p. 228), and there is also a review 
of the history of the Creed in the Church in Italy, and spe- 
cially in Rome, up to the end of the seventh century. We 
may allude here to some of the unsolved problems which 
Mr. Burn places in a separate chapter—so far as they bear 
upon the Apostles’ Creed. Among them are the determina- 
tion of the true origin of the Creeds which are found in 
Bratke’s Berne MS. and in the sermon Avwscultate expost- 
tionem, and the share which St. Jerome had in the composition 
of what is called the Creed of Pope Damasus, of which Mr. 
Burn gives a carefully collated text, and the form and author- 
ship of the Creed attributed to Niceta of Remesiana (pp. 
241, 243, 245, 252). We see at every turn that Mr. Burn has 
been very industrious, and the student will be very grateful 
for the many facts which he has accumulated, and in no 
small number of instances for the new light which he has 
throw upon them. But Mr. Burn pays the penalty which is 
often laid upon the pioneer and the enthusiast. He is too 
little inclined to let facts speak for themselves and too prone 
to formulate a theory from a slender array of facts. 

We pass from the Apostles’ to the Nicene Creed, from 
the Creed associated with our baptism, our new birth and 

' March 13, 1895. 
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spiritual childhood, to the Creed of our Communions, our 
times of refreshment, when our spiritual life is sustained and 


invigorated by the Body and Blood of Christ. It is to pass 
from the class of the catechist to our place in the Church which 
is strenuously defending the truth as it is in Jesus against 
a hostile world. But it is, we must plainly say, to make no 
dogmatic change, The truths of the Christian faith are not 
enlarged or increased in the Nicene Confession ; they are 
only emphasized and protected against the insidious attacks 


of heretical fancy. This much we must say, and we will add 
that enough stress has not been laid on the provision made 


in the English Prayer Book for the daily recitation of the 


Nicene Creed in the Communion Service in the controversies 
both with Rome and with the various divisions of professing 
Christians in this country. While the Nicene Creed remains 
in the central service of the Church of England, she pro- 
claims her full assent by her official voice to the Catholic 


faith ; she lays her full claim to be regarded as a living part 
of Christ’s mystical body ; she ranges herself on the Catholic 
side, both against Papal accretions to the ancient faith and 
against the incomplete systems of human origin by which 
she is surrounded. The Nicene Creed, and not the authority 
of the Pope or the vague sentiment of undenominationalism, 
is now, as in the fourth century, the symbol of Catholic unity. 
The Homoousion is still the watchword which excludes from 
the camp of God every traitor to its Christology. The 
explanatory enlargement on God the Holy Ghost, involving, 
as the Eastern Church might have remembered, the principle 
which justified the insertion of F7dogue, is still a grave 
reminder to all who fall short of the full meaning of the 
Lord’s discourses on the Comforter, whether in regard to the 
Person of the Holy Ghost that He is the Sovereign Lord 
of all created spirits, or His regenerating action in Holy 
Baptism, or His strengthening unction in the profound signi- 
ficance of the laying on of hands by which all the members 
of Christ’s mystical Body are anointed so as to take part 
in the Eucharistic pleading of the One Sacrifice. Mr. Burn 
devotes a chapter to the history of the Nicene Creed, which 
would perhaps have been more advantageously placed at the 
conclusion of his treatment of the Apostles’ Creed (p. 98). 
But the position of the chapter is less important than an 
accurate narrative of the facts, and Mr. Burn relates them 
concisely, giving due place to the gentleness and moderation 
of the beautiful character of St. Athanasius, the relation of 
the Constantinopolitan to the Nicene form, and the addition 
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of Filioque: From this brief chapter, however, we hardly are 


enabled to form an adequate estimate of the stately march 
of the Nicene formula to victory, through the wild confusion 
of the strife of tongues which threw up one evasive Creed 
after another. Mr. Burn prints the Creeds of St. Cyril’s 
catechetical lectures and of Epiphanius side by side, he 


describes Dr. Hort’s theory, which has in the main been 


widely accepted, connecting the Epiphanian and the Cyril- 
line forms, and he gives a convenient summary of the later 
history, from the fifth century onwards. We will not leave 
this brief section of our subject without reminding our readers 


of the abiding value of the Short Explanation of the Nicene 


Creed of Bishop Forbes, which opens with an allusion to the 
Nicene Creed as ‘the bulwark of true Christianity,’ and as 
containing ‘the fullest revelation vouchsafed to us of the 
incomprehensible nature of Almighty God.’ ! 


In these words Bishop Forbes was not of course forgetting 


the Quicunque vult, in which the Nicene faith is made the 
subject of a triumphant confession of praise, moulded by 
later terminology. Mr. Burn reviews the history of that 
Creed in two chapters of great interest (pp. 124-97). In 
our review of Mr. Ommanney’s learned and industrious work 
we surveyed the evidence in detail, but it will be necessary 
again to refer to some salient points, and to Mr. Burn’s treat- 
ment of them, and it is also unhappily necessary again and 
again to explain the way in which the Church uses this 
Creed, as distinct from the way in which she is asserted by 
individuals from time to time to use it. Mr. Burn points out 
that the difficulties of such words as ‘ Person’ are not avoided 
by rejecting this Creed, while the Collect and proper Preface 
for Trinity Sunday and the first of the Thirty-nine Articles 
are retained (p. 128). He might have added that the 
terminology of the whole of the worship of the Prayer Book, 
and a large amount of the inspired language of the Bible is 
hopelessly unintelligible without the two doctrines of the 
Holy Trinity and of the Incarnation, which form the con- 
tents of the Athanasian Creed. It would be well if clergy- 
men more frequently explained to their people that the 
whole teaching of the Creed is summed up in two clauses, 
one referring to the Holy Trinity, and the other to the 


1 The value and authority of the Creeds was the subject on which 
the Rev. A. W. Haddan was to have delivered the Bampton Lectures 
of 1866. It was on the Creed of Nicza as ‘the living proof of the 
Church’s victory’ that the actual Bampton Lecturer of that year delivered 
perhaps the most impressive passage of his course. Liddon’s Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 438-9, ed. 8. 
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Incarnation—the two great doctrines which are the subject of 
the Church’s daily praise in the Ze Deum and the Magnificat, 
and which, with the doctrine of the Atonement set forth in 
the daily Eucharist, gather up the Gospel’s teaching for the 
children of the Church day by day throughout the year. 
These two clauses are the third and the twenty-eighth : 

1. The Catholic Faith is this: that we worship one God 
in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity. 

2. The right Faith is, that we believe and confess: that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and Man. 

These clauses are the heart of the Creed, and the rest are 
explanations of them, rendered necessary by various heretical 
evasions in the course of history, and never more necessary 
than now. They are defensive statements of the great 
truths of the baptismal formula and the fourteenth verse of 
St. John’s first chapter. They are the substance of the very 
utterances of the Incarnate Word Himself on the profound 
mysteries of God’s eternal being and His redeeming love. 
When the blessedness of this revelation has been perceived 
by the eye of man’s soul, no surprise is caused by the very 
solemn language of Holy Scripture about the unique 
character of our Lord’s offer of redemption and His warnings 
about the peril of rejecting it. We say expressly the lan- 
guage of Holy Scripture, for the so-called damnatory clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed are but the summary of the Bible 
language, and by them the Church, as we have over and over 
again said, and now say once more, means what the Bible 
means, no less and no more. In spite of all the difficulties 
which misinterpretation of the damnatory clauses has raised, 
they have kept that graver language of the Bible before the 
Churchmen of this century, a century in which the severer 
side of our Lord’s teaching has been quietly dropped out 
from popular religion, until many have come to believe that 
it is not there, and to ignore the claims both of the justice 
and the righteousness of an all-holy God. But we desire to 
say that the main point of a sermon or an instruction upon 
the Athanasian Creed should never be the consideration of the 
damnatory clauses. They are the corollary—-the corollary 
of Christ Himself—of the main theme. The great dogmatic 
facts should be first insisted upon, and so placed before the 
hearer in their eternal truth and beauty, that the acceptance 
of the corollary may follow as a matter of course. It is 
worse than useless to talk about the damnatory clauses to 
those whd have no living faith in God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and in Jesus Christ, both God and Man. Mr. 
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Burn makes some profitable remarks on this matter 
in his section on the use of the Athanasian Creed (p. 289), 
but it is very difficult to see what would be gained by the 
absurd proposal that the clergy should read the Creed to 
their people rather than with them (p. 294). 

The history of the Creed has a fascination of its own. 
The determination of its date and authorship is one of the 
great problems of patristic literature, and if we bear in mind 
that it is strictly subordinate in importance to the matters to 
which we have just been referring, it is a problem which may 
well engage the best efforts of the theological student. Mr. 
Burn gives a succinct account of it. He dwells upon various 
Confessions of Faith which were made in the fifth century in 
which were expressed new aspects of the central truth of the 
Nicene Creed, such as the Creed of Victricius, the so-called 
Creed of Bacchiarius, and the precise statement of Leporius 
of Tréves (p. 129). He also adds a brief account of the 
brotherhood of Lerins (p. 134; cp. p. 289). A brief 
section on the internal evidence leads Mr. Burn, who is pro- 
vokingly fond of suggestions, to make the hazardous 
suggestion that the Creed was written to meet the errors of 
Priscillianism (p. 142). He does not really differ much as to 
the date of the Creed from Waterland, for he places it 
between 420 and 430 A.D. (p. 145). As to the author, Mr. 
Burn considers that Vigilius of Thapsus (see p. 308) is out of 
court, and that the three ‘modern claimants are Victricius, 
Vincentius, and Honoratus.’ There seems, however, to be 
good reason for supposing that the confessio of Victricius was 
not the Qutcungue vult. As Mr. Burn very justly says, the 
Vincentian authorship has been ‘ably advocated’ by Pre- 
bendary Ommanney. Mr. Burn himself thinks that ‘ general 
considerations’ describe the evidence better than ‘proof.’ 
He holds that the Creed was prior to the Commonitorium, 
and though this would not shut out the fact that Vincent 
wrote the Creed, there are some counterbalancing points 
which seem weighty to Mr. Burn. Heinclines to Honoratus, 
whose dogmatic teaching is so highly praised by Hilary of 
Arles and Faustus, and that is a conclusion so closely akin 
to Prebendary Ommanney’s that we may fairly leave the 
question open between them. Ina second chapter on the 
Creed Mr. Burn reviews the external evidence for the use of 
the Creed from the fifth century onwards, beginning with 
certain sermons and canons usually quoted in this discussion, 
the Tréves fragment, the eighth and ninth century quotations, 
and the early commentaries. Mr. Burn has no difficulty in 
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completely disposing of the ‘two portion’ theory of the 
origin of the Creed, and also of any other theory of ‘ growth 
by accretion.’ He finds nothing to injure the position of his 
previous chapter that the Creed was written in the early 
years of the fifth century by some one trained in the school 
of Lerins. From the ninth century the history of the Creed 
is so well known that Mr. Burn is content with a short sum. 
mary and a reference to Mr. Ommanney’s Diéssertation, 
Finally, he gives a carefully collated text, a new translation, 
some remarks on the rhythm of the Creed (p. 248), some 
parallel passages from St. Augustine, St. Vincent, and others 
(p. 298), and a table of early testimony to it (pp. 312-13). 
These sections, together with the careful work of the historical 
survey, make up on the whole a serviceable addition to 
existing materials upon the Creed. 

Mr. Burn completes his work by two supplementary 
sections. One is a chapter on the use of Creeds, the early 
use of a Baptismal Creed, the history of the term Symdolum, 
and the use of the three Creeds in particular. The other, a 
most fitting addition to the work, is a chapter on the Ze Deum, 
in which the new theory that Niceta of Remesiana was its 
author is presented in a concise form (p. 256). Mr. Burn 
gives the evidence for the two interesting traditions that St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine composed the hymn, and that 
St. Hilary of Poitiers was its author. He then enumerates 
the references to Nicetius or Niceta which Morin has collected, 
and which have given a new turn to the discussion since the 
publication of the Bishop of Salisbury’s article in the Diéc- 
tionary of Hymnology. These references date onwards from 
the tenth century. If we assume the correctness of the tradi- 
tion which ascribes the hymn to a Nicetius, we consider that 
a strong case may be made out that Niceta of Remesiana 
was that Nicetius. But the first assumption may seem to 
many readers to rest upon too slender a basis (p. 260). Ina 
section on the ‘ sources’ of the hymn Mr. Burn collects some 
interesting parallel passages from the current teaching of 
Niceta’s age, and concludes with an ‘attempted reconstruc- 
tion’ of the original text. 

In passing from the history of the Creeds themselves, 
whether as forms of confession of faith or of praise, to the 
meaning of their various clauses, we must consider the second 
part of Dr. Zahn’s work, and Dr. Jackson’s diffuse and ela- 
borate Commentaries upon the Apostles Creed, an abridgment 
of which was undertaken by the late Archdeacon Norris, and 
is now edited by Prebendary Gregory with a Preface by the 
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Archbishop of York. Dr. Zahn indeed in the latter half of 
his volume gathers up the text of the Creed from its history 
as well as enters into its meaning, and in this way he provides 
us with a short critical prelude to Dr. Jackson’s work. He 
places first the separate sentences as they are to be found 
in the received Latin text, which corresponds to the Latin 
edition of the Book of Concords of 1584 and to the Roman 
Catechism of 1566. Beside this in the translated work we 
have an English rendering, and below are certain varying 
forms which illustrate the development of the clause, such as 
the form of the Greek text of the Roman Creed between 
220 and 450 A.D., the Creed of Aquileia according to Rufinus, 
the Creed of the African Church in various stages of its 
formation, the Creed of Jerusalem according to the Liturgy 
of St. James and St. Cyril’s Lectures, and the Creed of 
Antioch according to Cassian’s Latin translation and a Greek 
fragment. Upon the facts so usefully placed side by side for 
the reader’s eye, Dr. Zahn then proceeds to make short 
comments. There is much in all these comments which will 
be valuable to the student, but the treatment of the subject 
of our Lord’s Virgin Birth is longer, more excellent, and of 
much greater apologetic worth than the rest. There is a note 
of triumph in Dr. Zahn’s conclusion for which he has sober 
reason. ‘ History, not legend, gives us a right to the ennobling 
thought that in and with our Creed, we confess that which 
since the days of the Apostles has been the faith of united 
Christendom’ (p. 222). On ‘the foundations of the Creed’ 
we may also refer to an article which appeared in our pages 
when Bishop Harvey Goodwin published his valuable work 
on the Creed, a third edition of which has just appeared.' 

We do not know how far we may assume that Dr. 
Jackson’s great work is known among modern theological 
students. It will probably not be wrong to assume that the 
book is less generally known than the Exfosztion of Bishop 
Pearson, and we shall venture, in introducing Archdeacon 
Norris’s abridged edition to the notice of our readers, to 
make some short remarks on the original work. Dr. Jackson, 
as the Archbishop of York observes in the Preface, ‘was a 
profound and accurate theologian, and also a man of large- 
hearted sympathy with truth wherever it was to be found. 
Like many strong Churchmen, he had started from what is 
called the Evangelical standpoint, and was able to estimate 

' Church Quarterly Review for April 1890, p. 1; compare did. 
No. 70 for Harnack on the Apostles’ Creed, and No. 88 for Lias on the 
Nicene Creed. 


VOL. XLVIII.—NO. XCVI. GG 
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the element of truth even in the Calvinistic system, after 
he had passed into sympathy with a very different school 
of Christian theology’ (Pref. p. v). The work requires and 
will repay very careful reading, and the Archbishop com- 
mends it to all who desire to be rooted and grounded in 
the Anglican presentment of Christian doctrine as tending 
towards the soberness and accuracy of theological thought. 
It was a great desire of the late Archdeacon Norris to make 
the work better known, and although his purpose was not 
fully carried out before his death, he prepared for publication 
a marked copy, retaining all the real argument, but cutting 
out the long and wearisome digressions which abound in 
Jackson’s work. A short Life of Jackson has been judiciously 
added, with a few notes on the text, indices of Scriptural 
references, general subjects and persons, and brief notices of 
the authors quoted. Jackson was born in 1579, and was 
educated at Oxford. He held many pieces of preferment, 
but was best known as the President of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Here he took delight in obeying the 
direction of the founder by repeating daily ‘ Salva nos, libera 
nos, vivifica nos, O beata Trinitas, with the Collect for 
Trinity Sunday ; he attended diligently the daily worship 
in the College Chapel, and lived a life of wonderful self- 
denial, prayerfulness, and charity. He was ever ready to 
help the younger men, and lectured both to the members 
of his own society and at Pembroke College. He was 
accustomed to say to them, ‘ Hear the dictates of your own 
conscience: what you are doubtful about do not do: in all 
thy matters trust thine own soul.’ His Commentaries on the 
Apostles’ Creed are contained in twelve books, ten published 
in his lifetime between 1613 and 1637, and two posthumously 
in 1654 and 1657. He died on September 21, 1640, saying, 
‘I wait for the Lord ... my soul waiteth for the Lord, 
more than they that watch for the morning.’ His great 
work was issued in three volumes folio in 1673, and in twelve 
volumes octavo in 1844. His earlier views were more or less 
Puritan, at first Calvinistic and then Arminian. Later he 
thought that the rival doctrines were capable of reconciliation, 
and he became the friend of Laud, whose views he shared on 
Church government and Sacraments. His immensely learned 
work is, unhappily, incomplete, for the comments on the 
three articles of belief in the Holy Spirit, the Communion 
of Saints, and the Forgiveness of Sins are not found. The 
present abridgment consists of 120 chapters divided into 
six parts, as follows: (i.) Introductory, chiefly on Faith and 
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on the Nature of God (thirty-three chapters) ; (ii.) Of the 
Belief or Knowledge of Christ in general (eighteen chapters) ; 
(iii.) The Humiliation of the Son of God (twenty-five 
chapters) ; (iv.) The Consecration of the Son of God (nineteen 
chapters) ; (v.) Conditions of truly estimating Christ’s 
Atonement and Priesthood (twelve chapters) ; (vi.) Of 
Christ’s Session at the right hand of God (thirteen chapters). 
The whole forms a work of 566 pages. Barnabas Oley, 
Jackson’s seventeenth century editor, says that all scholars 
must give account before God for Jackson’s neglected works. 
To those who wish to examine a sample of Jackson’s deeper 
teaching, we may recommend the great chapter on Con- 
tingency (p. 131). By contingency he understands— 


‘the possible mean between necessity of being and necessity of 
not being, or of being such or of not being such, or between 
necessity of doing and necessity of not doing, or necessity of being 
done or necessity of being left undone. This mean between neces- 
sity of doing and necessity of not doing, is that which in agents 
intellectual, as in men and angels, we call freedom of will or choice ; 
unto which freedom necessity is as contradictory as irrationability 
is to the nature of man, and contingency as necessarily presupposed 
as life and sense are to reason: add reason to contingency, and 
we have the complete definition of freewill. In those cases wherein 
the Creator hath exempted man from restraint of necessity, his will 
is free’ (pp. 66-7). 


Not less profound is the disquisition on the presence, 
especially the Sacramental presence, of Christ our Lord, 
which includes a paraphrase upon the sixth chapter of St. 
John (pp. 422, 440). There are luminous passages, too, upon 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, in which Jackson makes 
some points clear which have sometimes been found obscure 
in Pearson. Such, for example, Archdeacon Norris thought, 
is the section on ‘ Christ as God and Man the only Son of 
God the Father’ (p. 203). In the present form of the work 
avery valuable storehouse of theology has been opened to 
the student, and we trust that Prebendary Gregory will 
revive an interest in Dr. Jackson’s work which shall be both 
wide in extent and long in duration. 
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ART. XI—THE EPISCOPATE OF BISHOP 
CHARLES WORDSWORTH. 


The Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
Dunkeld, and Dunblane, 1853-92. A Memoir, together 
with some materials for forming a judgment on the great 
questions in the discussion of which he was concerned 
By JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. 
With Portraits. (London, 1899.) 


IT might have been supposed that the two octavo volumes 
entitled Annals of My Life, extending from 1806-1856, put 
forth by Bishop Charles Wordsworth during his lifetime (and 
fully reviewed in these pages) had exhausted nearly all that 
could profitably be said about a career which, though extended 
beyond the ordinary span of human life, was not marked by 
any exceptionally startling incidents. There are, of course, 
varying standards of interest, as there are manifold diversities 
of opinion upon the length to which biographical details may 
be suitably expanded, and we confess that our first thought 
on reading the announcement of this Memoir was, that there 
was perhaps hardly space for a further work on the late 
Bishop of St. Andrews. Of any such prejudice we have been 
completely disabused by the study of the Bishop of Salisbury’s 
excellent monograph upon his uncle’s episcopate. His work is 
not merely a necessary supplement to the two former volumes; 
it is, as its title implies, an essential chapter in Scotch con- 
temporary Church History. Its writer is not the man to 
waste the reader’s time by diffusive enlargement on unim- 
portant trivialities. His admirably written Memoir is closely 
packed with serious matter. He presents us with a lucid 
account of the great questions which occupied Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth’s constant attention, and which in their wider 
aspects bear upon some of the most urgent problems that the 
Church of the near future may be called upon to solve. And 
he adds immensely to the value of the narrative by giving 
us from time to time his own judicious and well-weighed 
opinions, formed on the basis of solid learning, sound judg- 
ment, and, if we may be allowed the term, singular eccle- 
siastical sagacity. 

Bishop Charles Wordsworth’s episcopate began under 
somewhat inauspicious conditions. An election carried by a 
majority ‘of only one, and that the vote of the successful 
candidate, inevitably leaves some soreness, and af{ords occasion 
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for plausible, even though it be unfair, comment, which is 
intensified when the defeated side is bent on a policy which 
is sO narrowly frustrated. There were further circumstances 
which tended to enhance the annoyance inseparable from the 
special tension then existing in the diocese of St. Andrews 
in regard to ritual and doctrine. The new bishop was 
known as an orthodox High Churchman, eager for the ade- 
quate representation of the Church daily service in all its 
beauty and fulness, and sound in his views on the doctrine of 
the Sacraments, then debated with exceptional keenness. 
He had sacrificed considerable prospects in the Church of 
England by accepting the Wardenship of Glenalmond, and 
had speedily obtained that position of eminence in the 
Scottish Church to which his learning and ability entitled 
him. His own standpoint on the doctrine of the Eucharist 
was such as to satisfy most Churchmen: ‘that which seems 
on the whole best to represent the peculiar attitude of Anglican 
theology towards this great mystery—-namely, that which sees 
in the service on earth a representation of the service actually 
offered by our great High Priest in Heaven’ (p.10). Thediocese 
was ill-equipped, the benefices poor and few in number, the 
position of the Cathedral precarious, and the bishop’s relation 
to it not satisfactorily defined, the dissensions which prevailed 
throughout the Anglican Communion intensified by local 
disputes over Bishop Torry’s Prayer Book. At such a junc- 
ture it might have been thought that all parties would 
unfeignedly rejoice that so able a man was willing to under- 
take the post of responsibility with all the attendant anxiety 
and labour which the charge of the diocese must bring. It 
is needless to reopen old sores and repeat the details of a 
quarrel which, while it raged, brought keen sorrow in its 
train. Half a century ago weapons were employed in religi- 
ous controversy which are for the present, at least, abandoned, 
and there were doubtless faults on both sides. The Bishop’s 
life in his high office was not an easy or, in many repects, a 
happy one, and his natural disposition—which he describes 
as ‘sanguine and resolute’—did not help to smoothe his 
path. A certain lack of humour, an apparent sternness, some- 
thing of the schoolmaster’s critical spirit, occasional indulgence 
in pointed epigrammatic sarcasm, an almost youthful impetu- 
osity, at times provoked opposition which fuller sympathy and 
gentleness might have subdued. But his consciousness of a 
high purpose, and his downright strength of character enabled 
him to endure suffering and disappointment in the spirit of 
his adopted motto, ‘ Manus ad clavum: oculus ad celum.’ 
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The united diocese of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dun- 
blane, is in more than one respect the most eminent in 
Scotland. LEcclesiastically, it represents the primatial see 
and two others of considerable importance. Geographically, 
it includes the counties of Fife and Kinross, all Perthshire 
except the Carse of Gowrie, Clackmannan (less Allon) and 
parts of Stirlingshire and Forfar. Aésthetically, it comprises 
the fairest portion of the Northern Kingdom. Historically, 
it is the seat of many a stirring event and romantic legend 
connected with the fortunes of Malcolm Canmore, of Robert 
the Bruce, and of Mary Stewart. Within its area are com- 
prised the scenes that through the glamour of its native genius 
have been made to take so strong a hold on the English 


imagination of to-day, for Drumtochty and Thrums are but 
noms de plume for Glenalmond and Kirriemuir. 


‘It would take,’ our author writes, ‘too long to describe, even 
in few words, the castles, forts, and battlefields, the abbeys and churches 
and sacred shrines of this fair district. Everywhere throughout these 
counties are scenes that delight those who look on them, and raise 
images of love and pity in the reflecting mind. Everywhere are 
signs of old piety disturbed by conflict, and suddenly arrested in its 
development, but ready to rise again ; of old honour and glory, of 
baronial state and Highland chieftaincy, now bent down and ruined 
in civil warfare, now emerging from it with renewed bravery. Every- 
where are signs of modern activity in religion, but of religion at 
variance with itself and eager to display its differences. Everywhere, 
and above all other sources of interest, is a strong and self-confident 
humanity, yet with a quaint charm, like that of the country itself, 
from its blending of Celtic and Lowland characteristics. Here you 
have enthusiastic devotion to a cause or a person, reckless of conse- 
quences, side by side with plain good sense of duty and respect for 


others. Here you will find tenderness and poetry mingled with 
roughness and bluntness, strange outspokenness and equally strange 
reserve, generosity and shrewdness of dealing, the expected and the 
unexpected, doors opened into the soul and suddenly shut—in fact, 
all the marked characteristics of our composite British nature, more 
developed than in England, and, more often perhaps than with us, 


united in the same persons. . . . Noregion could be fitter than this to 
evoke the desires of an earnest and persistent man in the fulness of life 
and power, anxious for the coming of the Kingdom of God. It was, as 
he said to a friend (towards the close of his long life), to our Lord’s 
office as King that he looked with most earnestness for stay and 
comfort, in the midst of the controversies and divisions in which his 
lot was thrown’ (pp. 30-32). 

To so poetic a presentation there was another and that a 
sternly ‘prosaic side. The great bulk of this strong and 
religious people, itself separated into three antagonistic 
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Presbyterian communions, was divided by yet stronger 
barriers of sympathy and sentiment from the historic Church 
of Scotland, to which only three per cent. of the entire 
population of the diocese of St. Andrews belonged. Nor 
had this feeble community the advantage begotten of cordial 
unanimity : far from being of one heart and of one soul, it 
was distracted by keen internal dissension, and it further 
lacked that organised corporate Church life which through 
the Kirk Session has interested the most serious of the laity 
in the doctrine and worship as well as in the finance and 
discipline of the Church, and has trained up a godly race 
convinced of the excellence of the Presbyterian system and 
with many evidences of the presence of the Holy Spirit among 


them. It was to pass his life under such conditions that 


Charles Wordsworth gave the vote which placed him in the 
episcopal chair at St. Andrews. By that act he rough-hewed 
a career whose definite shape lay at the disposal of Supreme 
Wisdom, but from which he might have turned if he could 


have foreseen the trials which were in store for him. Yet 


his nephew regards it as a deliberate choice, formed in the 
pursuit of an ideal at once so arduous and lofty, and pursued 
with such inflexible courage and simpleness of purpose, as 
should command our unstinted admiration. 

His biographer describes and endorses the decision at 


which he arrived in the following terms : 


‘When thrown upon himself to answer the question how he 
could best spend his time to the glory of God and the increase 
of Christ’s Kingdom, he could not long doubt about the answer. He 
could best serve God by doing his best to reconcile the Presbyterians 
to the ancient Church, and thus to create one united body of Christ, 
primitive, Apostolic, and orthodox, for the three kingdoms. This 
became the leading principle of his life, and gave a unity and a 
dignity to it which otherwise, in so small a sphere, it might have 
lacked. It was for this idea that he lived. Other interests, both 
literary and religious, though pursued with the eagerness and love of 


completeness which distinguished all he did, came more and more 
to be subsidiary to this great end. 

‘Such was the basis of his after life, and when the practical 
question was raised, by what steps and through what means reunion 
was to be effected, two answers arose as naturally as the first. The 
primary necessity of all was to prevent the capture of the Scottish 


Episcopal Church by a party, especially by a party manned by 
Englishmen and controlled from England. The duty forced upon 
him, as he supposed, by the circumstances of his election was to 
prevent the Church from drifting into a mere Donatising sect (as he 
sometimes thought of it), very narrow, and, at the same time, high 


and arrogant : to avoid giving offence to Presbyterian prejudices, and 
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to present the whole Church to the nation in as Scriptural and 
reasonable a form as possible. 

‘The second duty was to convince the strong Scottish under- 
standing that their own way was, at least in part, wrong, and that ours 
was, in some respects at least, more right. These two duties were 
taken in hand at once and pursued, with more or less persistency, to 
the end of his long life. A third emerged and developed in course 
of time as the strength of the National rreeyeonas “Church of 
Scotland” was better understood by him, and the chequered course 
of the history of the country, and the nature of the precedents for 
approaches to union, became more familiar in detail. This was the 
duty, as he conceived it, of making concessions on the part of 
Episcopalians, whereby the principle of Episcopacy should be saved, 
while temporary expedients might be adopted to make the recon- 
ciliation less uncongenial to the bulk of the people and especially to 
their ministers. Coincident with this conviction came his practice 
of cultivating friendly relations with Presbyterians, especially when 
asked to preach on special occasions in their churches’ (pp. 36-38). 


The Bishop of Salisbury describes with much clearness 
and impartiality the controversies which troubled the early 
episcopate of Charles Wordsworth. If he is unconsciously 
biassed at times in his uncle’s favour the reader will recognize 
throughout his work a persistent desire to do justice to both 
sides in the disputes—sometimes very painful ones—which 
were waged on the constitution of the diocesan Cathedral of 
St. Ninian’s and on the ritual, as expressive more especially 
of Eucharistic doctrine, which was to be observed at its 
services. Exceptional interest attaches to St. Ninian’s, which 
was not only the first Cathedral established across the Tweed, 
but the first British Cathedral (except St. Paul’s) which had 
been consecrated since the Reformation. ‘It was a great 
venture of faith, and many hopes were centred on it. Un- 
happily, its constitution was open to much objection. It was 
regarded as an outpost of the extreme High Church party. 
It was exclusively manned by Englishmen of that school of 
thought, and its recognition as a diocesan institution was 
vehemently opposed bv a large section of the clergy. It 
must suffice here to say that, after much anxious deliberation, 
a constitution drawn up by the Bishop, which duly acknow- 
ledged his position and authority, was accepted at the Annual 
Synod of 1854. So evenly were parties balanced that this 
most desirable result was only consummated by the Bishop’s 
casting vote, which was given in favour of those who had 
opposed his election to the see. 

An extract from the Bishop’s Primary Charge will serve to 
place the situation of the Scottish Church vividly before us. 
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‘The clergy and people of a Christian Church,’ he said, ‘have 
rarely met together for mutual counsel and encouragement under 
circumstances of deeper and more anxious moment. ... In a 
diocese which comprehends the ruins of one Archi-Episcopal and two 
Episcopal Sees, we have held our Synod, and now hold our Visitation 
for the first time, in the corner of a Cathedral which still is but half 
completed, but which . . . can scarcely fail to cheer our desponding 
hearts with brighter and more hopeful thoughts. Ourselves but a 
small and feeble remnant: the Zaymen of us representing, indeed, 
the possessors of more than half the soil, but not more than a 
hundredth part of the population of the three Dioceses ; the Clergy 
representing in less than twenty unendowed Incumbencies the 200 
parishes and upwards in which our forefathers ministered, reduced 
to struggle with difficulties of all kinds ; and meanwhile, having too 
much reason to fear that every effort we may make to recover our 
lost ground, as it cannot fail to provoke the spirits of evil, and the 
enmity of an ungodly world, to increased hostility, so it must tend to 
aggravate and increase our trials, unless we are careful to proceed in 
the faith and fear of God, with the utmost prudence and discretion, 
with the wisdom of the serpent, no less than the harmlessness of the 
dove’ (pp. 57-58). 

Questions were then coming into prominence which would 
seriously tax the patience and test the charity of all schools of 
Churchmen, and as the Bishop of St. Andrews viewed them 
in the light of his yearning for the reunion of the Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians, his conviction that Sacramental contro- 
versies were a serious obstacle to the causes he had at 
heart necessarily aggravated the grief which so inopportune 
dissension occasioned him. For the details of the contro- 
versy, so far as it touched the Bishop of St. Andrews, for 
wise remarks on the still vexed question (especially in 
Scotland) about the minister of Baptism, and for a clear and 
concise exposition of the Bishop’s own opinions concerning 
both the most desirable form of Liturgy and that deepest of 
all mysteries the nature of the Presence in the Holy Eucharist, 
we must refer to the work before us. Charles Wordsworth 
upheld to the utmost of his power, although with but small 
success, the retention of the Scottish Office. He was an 
advocate, as Warden of Glenalmond, and with special 
experience of the spiritual needs of boys, of weekly Com- 
munion. He was a Churchman of the school of our great 
Anglo-Catholic divines of the seventeenth century, and 
although he held some expressions in the Bishop of Brechin’s 
famous Charge of 1857 to be inaccurate, and lamented 
its general tone as unduly narrowing the lawful compre- 
hensiveness of the Church, he was unwilling to take any 
public action in the matter until he was compelled to do so 
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by subsequent eventualities. When, however, the Episcopal 
body of the Scottish Church determined to deal with the 
Charge, Charles Wordsworth drafted the Synodal Letter by 
which Bishop Forbes was openly but affectionately censured 
and its publication in his own diocese was accompanied by 
some elaborate ‘ Notes to assist towards a Right Judgment 
on the Eucharistic Controversy.’ A brief quotation will show 
what the Scottish Bishops intended positively to teach : 


‘They have followed Archbishop Bramhall, who acknowledges 
“an Eucharistical Sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving : a commemo- 
rative Sacrifice, or memorial of the Sacrifice of the Cross ; a represen- 
tative Sacrifice, or a representation of the Passion of Christ before 
the Eyes of His Heavenly Father ; an impetrative Sacrifice, or an 
impetration of the Fruit and benefits of His Passion, by way of real 
prayer ; and lastly an applicative Sacrifice, or an application of His 
merits to our souls ;” all which is expressed in the Synodal Letter ; 
and he adds, “‘ Zet him that dare, go one step further than we do”’ 
(p. 118). 


The Episcopal Letter received the warmest commendation 
of Bishop Christopher Wordsworth and other strong and 
critical theologians. That it failed to satisfy extremists on 
either side was of course inevitable, and the author appro- 
priately heads his lengthy chapter on ‘ The Eucharistic Con- 
troversy and St. Ninian’s’ with a quotation from the poet 
Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Sonnets ending : 


‘Theirs the wise man’s ordinary lot, 
To trace right courses for the stubborn blind, 
And prophesy to ears that will not hear.’ 


We cannot leave this part of our subject without calling 
special attention to the weighty and judicious pages in which 
the author of the volume before us gives his matured con- 
clusions on the great question which has so often and so 
painfully distracted the Anglican Church. How much boot- 
less division would have here been spared if more caution had 
been exercised in dogmatizing on an inscrutable mystery. 
The author utters his emphatic and seasonable warnings 
against disturbance of the proportion of faith in the doctrine 
of the adoration of Christ ‘in the gifts’ and the danger of 
pressing logic in reasoning about the Eucharist to extremes. 
He reminds us of our ignorance of the conditions of Christ’s 
existence in the unseen world, and of the difficulties which 
equally beset ‘a presence of virtue and efficacy ’ and ‘a supra- 
local présence.’ As we view the whole question in the light 
of memory which recalls how the wisest and the saintliest 
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have differed in their attempts to define the indefinable, we 
can scarce help wishing that divines had rested content with 
the well known description of Elizabeth : 


Christ’s was the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it, 
And what that word did make it, 
That I believe and take it. 


Ritualistic and Eucharistic troubles were pressing heavily on 
the diocese of St. Andrews and its bishop. At St. Ninian’s 
the ritual persisted in was such as Charles Wordsworth could 
not bring himself to countenance, and when he found that he 
was powerless to modify it, he withdrew from attendance at 
its services. Further complications ensued, partly arising 
from the inadequate endowments of the Cathedral staff, and 
there were numerous resignations of prebendaries and resident 
canons, while those who remained were in active antagonism 
to their Ordinary. Strong wills and high tempers were in 
conflict, quickened on both sides by the consciousness of lofty 
motives and by the apparently inevitable but most lament- 
able fate which tends to make slightest differences engender 
most implacable division. The Bishop felt deeply aggrieved 
by the way in which the opposition to him was fanned from 
influential quarters in England: his opponents thought 
themselves harshly dealt with, and were besides under 
pecuniary obligation to lay supporters who upheld with 
extreme tenacity the ritual objected to. One mortification 
after another could not fail to wound a spirit so sensitive as 
the Bishop of St. Andrews. In March 1862 Bishop Terrot 
resigned his office as Primus, and Charles Wordsworth was 
disappointed in the expectation of succeeding to the most 
influential position in the Scottish Church: a position he 
hoped to utilise in the direction of reunion. At a later 
meeting of the same General Synod a new canon was intro- 
duced prohibiting a clergyman from voting at his own 
election to the episcopate. Charles Wordsworth felt so 
keenly what he regarded as a personal reflection that but for 
the urgent entreaty of his brother bishops and the clergy and 
laity of his own diocese he would have resigned his see. 

A large part of the Memoir is naturally devoted to the 
efforts made by the Bishop of St. Andrews to effect a 
reunion between the Scotch Presbyterian and Episcopalian 
Churches. A variety of causes seemed to favour the 
possibility of carrying such a movement to a successful 
conclusion. Some of the foremost members of the Kirk were 
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outspoken in their dissatisfaction with the bare ritual and 
narrow doctrinal teaching of Presbyterianism, and their 
utterances commanded general attention. Such men as Dr. 
Robert Lee, Principal Tulloch and Dr. Norman MacLeod 
had ventured to brave much obloquy, and had endured a 
long and severe struggle, in maintaining broader views, when 
Dr. Bisset, the Moderator of the General Assembly of 1862 
boldly advocated a policy of unity and conciliation. 


‘No considerable progress,” he said, “ will probably be made in 
what should be a supreme object of longing supplication to every 
follower of Christ—the unification of His Church—until different 
Communions in a spirit of humility and charity concur in a revision 
of their religious constitutions.” To the disruption, and to schism 
generally, he traced a decline in morals ; and spoke of the decay of 
faith which made it a duty of all Christians “ to coalesce and combine 
for the good of our Church and country.”’ 


Among the clergy of the Episcopal Church, Dr. Rorison, 
incumbent of Peterhead, came forward as the spokesman of 
what he was persuaded was the great majority in the Church, 
and asserted that they were prepared to recognise Presby- 
terian orders as a basis of reunion. A conference of leading 
clergy and laity was proposed ; but it came to nothing. Dr. 
Rorison had gone too far. The Presbyterians were not 
prepared to accept the principle of the historic episcopate, 
and the opportunity was lost. During the six years (1860-66) 
over which these events extended Charles Wordsworth seized 
every opportunity in his public utterances and by private 
correspondence to enforce his own conceptions on reunion. 

Of the nature of these efforts it is not easy to furnish 
specific examples in the space of a review article. Charles 
Wordsworth made reunion the chief topic of many of his 
annual Charges. He took advantage of his position on the 
Company of New Testament Revisionists to cultivate friendly 
relations with the Nonconformists engaged in the same 
arduous task, and of the Scotch Elementary Education Acts, to 
endeavour to introduce a Catechism which both Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians might use in common. He strove to gain 
that fuller insight into Scotch national character and into the 
excellencies of the Presbyterian system which would the 
better enable him to command the sympathy and to meet 
the reasonable wishes of those whom he desired to conciliate 
and win over. He sought through his considerable stores of 
learning for precedents in the past history of the Church to 
justify or to suggest some method of solving a question so 
full of difficulties and drawbacks. He studied the contem- 
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porary olinee of the joka Church with a like cenit abit 
also inspired his appeal to Archbishop Benson that the 
subject might be considered at the Lambeth Conference of 
1888. In preparation for it he printed a large pamphlet of 
some forty octavo pages, which his biographer considers to 
be ‘one of the most effective of his writings, summing up the 
experience and hopes of a lifetime with masterly simplicity, 
courage and dignity.’ The subject is one of such practical 
importance to the Church that we make no apology for the 
following lengthy extract, in which this most earnest apostle 
of reunion enlarged upon the precedent of the Donatists in 
the fourth century of the Christian era, and put on record his 
own mature judgment as to the conditions on which alone 
he believed that reunion could be achieved. His account of 
the Donatist settlement runs thus : 


‘About the case of the Donatists there can be no uncertainty. 
The thirty-seventh canon of the “ plenary Council of the whole of 
Africa,” held at Hippo at the instance of St. Augustin, in A.D. 393, 
not only leaves no room for doubt as to the concessions actually 
made upon the point in question, but lays down the everlasting 
principle which determined it, and which is closely applicable to the 
case we are now considering. The canon itself is to be found in 
Bruns, i. 139. I quote the following from the translation of Fleury, 
edited by Newman (p. 226) : 

*« A decree also was made with reference to the reunion of the 
Donatists in these words: ‘Former Councils have forbidden the 
admission of Donatist clergy to the same rank in the Church, allow- 
ing them only lay Communion . . . But whereas the lack of African 
clergy in the Church is such that some places are wholly destitute, 
it is decreed that those shall be excepted of whom it can be ascer- 
tained that they have not rebaptised, as wed/ as those who shall desire 
to be admitted with their flocks to the Communion of the Church 
Catholic. For we ought not to doubt that the good of peace and 
the sacrifice of charity effaces the evil which these last, misled by the 
authority of their forefathers, have committed by rebaptising. This 
decree, however, shall not be confirmed until the Church across the 
sea—transmarina—has been consulted.”’ That the decree was con- 
firmed, and consequently, we may conclude, with the approval of 
Rome and other transmarine Churches, is manifest from numerous 
letters of St. Augustin of subsequent date, which speak of the 
matter as so determined and so acted on. It adds not a little to the 
force of this decree that former Councils had taken, as it admits, a 
different and a stricter line. And the ground which it alleges, “ the 
lack of clergy ” as compared with the number of the [ Donatist] clergy, 
is precisely that of our own case in Scotland ; and, humanly speaking, 
as we are going on at present—if not in the great towns, in rural 
districts—it must take centuries to recover our lost ground. Now it 
is difficult to perceive any principle upon which the whole African 
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Church could accept Donatist Ordination as valid, and not accept 
Presbyterian Ordination conferred under the circumstances in which 
this country was placed through the action of the unreforming 
Bishops at the time of the Reformation, and again, through the 
action of the reformed Bishops at the time of the Revolution. That 
the Donatist clergy were not required to be reordained when they 
joined the Catholics, any more than they were required to be 
rebaptised, has been clearly proved. And yet the Donatist separa- 
tion had much less to say in its excuse than the Presbyterian separa- 
tion had, at least in Scotland ; and it can scarcely be argued that 
greater validity attaches to a ministry when in schism, merely 
because it happens to be Episcopal, as was that of the Donatists 
(though Episcopal of a very questionable kind, for the consecration 
of Majorinus, their first bishop, was, according to Optatus, “ unlaw- 
ful”), than to a ministry which is dona fide Presbyterian, and which 
was believed by its first founders to be Scriptural and Apostolical ; 
rather the reverse might be inferred, according to the maxim, 
“ corruptio optimi pessima ”’ (pp. 254-55). 


On the Committee of the Lambeth Conference (No. IV.) 
appointed to consider the question of the reunion of the 
different bodies into which English-speaking Christianity is 
divided, Charles Wordsworth served very hopefully, and in 
his diary ‘Deo Gratias’ stands against the day (July 17), on 
which the following resolution was almost unanimously 
carried. The Committee had been discussing the question 
whether the circumstances of the day called for special 
action to further reunion, not only in Great Britain and 
Ireland, but in the American and Colonial communities, and 
they had agreed that conferences among representatives of 
different sections were required to this end, perhaps in a 
higher degree than at any former time, and it consequently 
submitted to the Conference : 

‘That in the opinion of this Committee, conferences such as we 
have recommended are likely to be fruitful under God’s blessing of 
practical result only if undertaken with willingness on behalf of the 
Anglican Communion, while holding firmly the threefold order of 
ministry as the normal rule of the Church to be observed in the 
future—to recognise, in spite of what we must conceive as irregu- 
larity, the ministerial character of those ordained in non-Episcopal 
Communions, through whom, as ministers, it has pleased God visibly 
to work for the salvation of souls, and the advancement of His king- 
dom ; and to provide, in such way as may be agreed upon, for the 
acceptance of such ministers as fellow-workers with us in the service 
of the Lord Jesus Christ’ (pp. 258-59). 


When, however, the Committee’s Report was laid before 
the Conference, it was by a large majority recommitted, and 
the above resolution was struck out. 
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Although Charles Wordsworth’s life was prolonged for 
four years after the Lambeth Conference, there is nothing 
which calls for special remark in the calm evening of his 
days. That his episcopate had not been fruitless, although 
there had been little of outward and visible result from his 
efforts for reunion, is shown in the satisfactory progress 
indicated by the contrasted statistics of the diocese for 1853 
and 1892 as arranged under a few heads : 


m- . 20 - | ‘on- ; Yarson- 
Incun Souls | Commu Con- | Baptised Parson 
bencies nicants | firmed ages 


| ae 
| 


1853 16 | 1132 122 gI 2 
1892 26 3283 | 1528 208 20 


His final Charge, which for the first time in forty years he 
did not deliver in person, contained a characteristic and 
touching appeal to the Presbyterians. 

That we might concentrate our attention on the episcopal 
labours of Charles Wordsworth we have passed over many 
points of interest included in the volume before us. The 
last chapter affords many quotable illustrations of the 
Bishop’s elegant scholarship, maintained without loss of 
literary finish to the very last ; of his Latin verses for which 
Dean Stanley frequently supplied a poetical English transla- 
tion ; of his revival of old friendships long held in abeyance, 
with Manning and Gladstone and Moberly ; of his intimacy 
with Bishop Claughton and Lord Selborne ; of his impres- 
sive power as a preacher and his care in the administration 
of Confirmation. No pains were too great for him to take in 
the performance of duties over which his learning and 
lengthened experience might have been held to have given 
him the complete mastery. And as few men used the press 
more largely—the bare titles of his principal printed writings 
fill an Appendix of nearly twenty octavo pages—so none 
have laboured more conscientiously to give their best expres- 
sion and their most mature thought to whatever subject they 
had in hand. In the concluding words of Lord Selborne’s 
character of him : 


‘If his health had been better and his temperament less sensitive, 
ifhe had husbanded his strength more, and had been less willing to 
spend and be spent ; if he had been less self-sacrificing and single- 
minded, and had lived more in the world and less in his library, he 
must have done greater things than it was his lot to do’ (p. 338). 


As we read the account of his last few days they seem to 
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us almost allegorical and prophetic of the issues of a life over 
which the shadows had been cast deep and long, but which 
yet was not without its harvest of promise for days to come. 
Early in December he was taken ill, but despite the severity 
of the pain he suffered, his mind was vigorous almost to the 
last, and on the day before his death he dictated directions 
about ecclesiastical business. 

‘On Monday, the last day, he received with thankfulness the 
loving ministry of a young priest then in charge at St. Andrew’s. 
About 10 o’clock in the morning, feeling his powers failing, he raised 
himself in bed with a strong and concentrated effort, and, witha clear 
and vigorous voice, offered his last prayer and act of humble contrition, 
in which he earnestly described himself as ‘‘ the chiefest of sinners.” 
He only spoke once again . . . but his face brightened as his chil- 
dren said the ‘* Te Deum ” and, as the evening drew on, sang hymns 
round his bed, till about 8 p.m. on December 5 his spirit passed 
painlessly away. 

‘He was buried in the Cathedral cemetery on Friday, the gth. 
His body was takeninto St. Andrew’s Church the previous 
evening, and watched through the night by members of the 
congregation. Early in the morning, while a golden sunrise lit up 
sea and sky with a radiant glow quite remarkable for that cold, 
foggy December season, a congregation of loving mourners—his 
own family and others—gathered for the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. Later on, the church was filled for the last offices, 
and, by special permission of the city authorities, the ancient west 
doorway of the ruined Cathedral—long since disused—was opened 
to receive the funeral procession of, in all probability, the first 
bishop who had been buried there since the Reformation’ (pp. 278- 
79)- 

It is difficult to close the memorial of Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth’s life without the question suggesting itself, Was 
the life of one so largely gifted spent in vain? There isa 
strong contrast presented between the promise of its opening 
and the tangible performance achieved at its close, and the 
reader cannot, we think, help mourning over the contro- 
versies in which he was involved, the disappointments which 
he had to endure, and the apparent lack of appreciation of 
his great qualities which failed to secure due recognition from 
the dispensers of public patronage in the Church of England. 
To these questionings, so far as they consciously affected 
their subject, we have a reply penned by his own hand only 
a year before he entered into rest. It was elicited by Lord 
Selborne’s estimate of his character, in which Charles Words- 
worth detected the implication that he was to be regarded as 
a disappointed man. ‘To this,’ he says, ‘I must demur,’ and, 
after assigning other reasons, he adds : 
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‘ My office in this country has afforded me ample (and upon the 
whole pleasurable) scope for the exercise of my energies, without 
exhausting them, and I have abundant reason to believe (if I may 
trust assurances from a variety of quarters) that I have been per- 
mitted to do some good, by bringing people’s minds to see the evils and 
sinfulness of Ecclesiastical divisions, and to long for a better state of 
things, though unable as yet to see their way to its accomplishment. 
Meanwhile I have quite outlived the opposition which at first the 
assertion of sound Church principles naturally roused: and in my 
own Diocese, whereas I received it from my predecessor steeped in 
the worst animosities of party spirit, all is now peace and mutual 
good will. In short, God’s Providence has dealt most mercifully 
with me, and I could not have chosen for myself as well as He has 
all along graciously chosen for me’ (pp. 341-42). 


Beyond the personal question thus happily determined, 
the further inquiry arises whether Charles Wordsworth’s 
labours in the cause of reunion were after all to no purpose, 
and to this there can be but one reply. There is no waste 
in God’s kingdom, and no instrument too precious to be 
employed in any part of God’s service. Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth spoke of his brother’s efforts in this direction as 
the planting of trees whose shadow and fruit others should 
hereafter enjoy. May we in our final word suggest a kindred 
analogy? In the work of afforesting bare and exposed 
districts it is sometimes found indispensable first to plant 
hardier trees under whose protection the more valuable 
trees which are eventually to cover the ground are able to 
grow and gain strength to stand alone ; so on the outer edge 
of his reunited Church, God may place some such choice 
spirits as Bishop Charles Wordsworth of St. Andrews. 


ArT. XIL—THE BISHOP OF OXFORD’S CHARGE, 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the 
Diocese by WILLIAM STuBBs, D.D., Bishop of Oxford, 
at his Fourth Visitation, May and June 1899. (Oxford, 


1899.) 


SOON after the delivery of this Charge, all its important 
parts were published in the Guardian, and were doubt- 
less studied by most of our readers, as they deserve to be 
studied. Nevertheless the Charge will receive on all sides a 
hearty welcome upon its appearance in book form, and if we 
may make a practical suggestion about its circulation we 
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strongly recommend faithful Churchmen to present a copy 


of it to any man of influence in their neighbourhood who is 
showing by his public utterances at the present time that he 
is ignorant about the nature, history and position of the 
Church of England. It would be difficult to turn a few 


shillings to better account for the benefit of our spiritual 


Mother than by such a judicious distribution, and it is 
evident from the speeches which have been appearing in the 
newspapers for some time past that many an eloquent 
Member of Parliament and many an earnest Nonconformist 


minister would take up an entirely new point of view if he 
stood by the side of Dr. Stubbs, and looked with him at the 
Church of England. And yet, as we should like to remind 
each one of such recipients of the Charge as we have in 
our mind, the position where Dr. Stubbs takes his stand is 
based upon the solid rock of history, upon a broad and deep 
mass of knowledge of the whole range of English Chris- 
tianity, which no scholar would ever dream of questioning. 
Let all loyal sons of the Church, then, do their best to circu- 
late this Charge, and for our own sake let us be thankful 
that in a time of much wild talk, much uncharitable accu- 
sation, and much disturbance, there has appeared a Charge 
from an English bishop which contains no foolish, no un- 
charitable word, but from beginning to end is full of love and 
power and of a sound mind, is sober, wise and loyal, is 
without a tinge of boastfulness and also without a suspicion 
of hesitation about the solidity of the position of the Church 
of England as the representative to this nation of the 
Catholic Church of Christ. Against such a Charge as this 
the bitterest hatred of the Church and the excesses of 
Romanism or Puritanism alike will beat in vain, and the 
hopefulness of the whole matter is that Dr. Stubbs stands 
not for his own individuality alone but is a sample of what 
the Church of England truly is in herself, in her character, 
temper, and modes of worship, not Roman, not Puritan, but 
sober, Catholic, truthful, English, going doggedly on her 
way through evil report and good report, engaged for the 
glory of God in the service of man. 

The Charge naturally opens with an allusion to the fact 
that the Bishop has ‘reached an age far in advance of the 
years of the great majority’ of his predecessors in the See 
of Oxford, while he now has a diocese three times as large 
as any of those which his seniors had to administer, and 
Cuddesdon is not the most convenient centre that can be 
imagined for the management of three counties. The usual 
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_ copy ‘commemoration ’ of diocesan workers and friends in a wider 
who is field includes the mention of Dr. Wilson, the late Warden of 
hat he Keble, and Dean Liddell. The allusion to Dr. Price, the late 
of the Master of Pembroke — 
a few ‘whose services, unobtrusive, and yet most effective, can never be 
iritual forgotten by any who were ever brought into association with him 
| it is in ecclesiastical or University work, especially that in which the 
in the Church and University are alike concerned, the management of the 
>quent Bible work at the Press ’— 
ormist is followed by a word of warm welcome to his successor, 
"if he Bishop Mitchinson (p. 67). In proceeding to the review of 
at the three matters of the immediate past, the Sexagenary Jubilee, 
‘emind the Lambeth Conference, and the papal letters on unity and 
ae Anglican Orders, Dr. Stubbs overcomes the often-felt sensa- 
and is tion produced by the passages of a bishop’s Charge, which 
d deep refer to bygone events, both by his brevity and his wisdom. 
Chris- In all of these events Archbishop Benson, ‘whose name tells 
loning. to many of us a long tale of grateful love,’ was ‘ vividly in- 
) circu- terested and was hard at work when he was called away.’ 
ankful The Bishop notices the numerous and varied offerings which 
 accu- marked the national gratitude and the national sincerity of 
vharge prayer at the time of the Jubilee, and says that in the whole 
no un- unparalleled incident ‘the Church of England stood well for- 
ve and ward in the promotion of the nation’s celebration.’ In the 
yal, is Lambeth Conference the Bishops ‘had the advantage of 
spicion being guided, and to some extent governed in debate, by the 
-hurch strongest man of this age, for whose life and continued 
of the strength we devoutly thank and praise and pray to God,’ 
as this ‘the great man’ who is ‘a friend and hero to all Oxford 
ses of workers,’ who ‘ has, thank God, proved himself, and is proving 
nd the himself, in all relations, the strong and wise leader that in 
stands our hour of distress and parting’ from Archbishop Benson 
f what ‘we prayed for’ (pp. 7,9). Dr. Stubbs, on reviewing the 
iracter, whole proceedings, is able to say that ‘the general result 
an, but was most happy, and the whole business was, under God’s 
on her blessing, encouraging and strengthening. The section of 
for the the Charge on the papal letters is chiefly a note of dates. and 
contents of letters. As such it forms a useful summary of 
1e fact a controversy which is for the present closed, which was not 
of the sought for in any shape or way by the Bishops or constitu- 
he See tional representatives of the Church of England, and which, 
s large so far as it concerned the question of Anglican Orders, never 
r, and led Dr. Stubbs for a moment to expect ‘that any new con- 
an be clusions could be arrived at, or, if arrived at on historical 


> usual grounds, could possibly be acknowledged.’ 


HH 2 
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Passing from settled to unsettled matters, Dr. Stubbs 
proceeds to refer to three ‘very seriously important public 
questions’ which he feels obliged to regard as ‘scarcely 
within visible or measurable distance of settlement,’ and on 
which he can only speak ‘not very ‘comforting words.’ 
These questions are Marriage and Divorce, Education, and 
Clerical Poverty. With regard to the first, the Bishop says 
that the difficulties have not become less critical than in 
1896, nor have they come nearer to a solution. The relief 
from the obligation to suffer the sacred buildings to be used 
for the remarriage of divorced persons ‘ might easily have 
been granted long ago,’ and this the Bishop thinks might 
have been done ‘ quite irrespectively of any alteration of the 
law touching the validity of these marriages.’ He hopes 
that this relief will in the end be granted, and meanwhile 
deprecates ‘unbecoming agitation, whether in the use of 
‘exaggerated language’ or ‘the employment of exciting 
and excited methods.’ He would rather urge that ‘ prayer 
for the purity of English home life is never thrown away, 
and cannot be restrained even by degraded public opinion, 
or the violated sanctity of law and the misuse of legal 
sanctions’ (p. 15). The Bishop adverts but briefly to Edu- 
cation, but he lays down the principles on which Church 
people are in substantial agreement. 


‘We all are committed to the belief that religious education, 
and that on the principles of the Church of England, is an indis- 
pensable requisite in our schools ; and I think further that we are 
agreed that the transfer of our Church elementary schools to School 
Boards, while the Cowper-Temple clause of 1870 is still in force, is, 
except in the case of that dire necessity which knows no law, an act 
of disloyalty to the first principles of Churchmen’ (p. 16). 

He enumerates the difficulties of the present dual system, 
points out that the benefit and relief of uniformity would be 
dearly bought at the cost of the sacrifice of religious teaching, 
and dwells fora moment on the sense in which Churchmen 
are prepared and are not prepared to welcome public con- 
trol. He might, we consider, have more strongly emphasized 
the virtual public control under which all elementary schools 
in receipt of public grants are at present placed, by way of 
strengthening his next remark that if public control is to go 
further and to be understood to imply ‘the definition, pre- 
scription or limitation of the religious instruction, it will no 
doubt put an end to any attempt to maintain the volun- 
tary character of the schools and their competency to receive 
aid under that name.’ We should have been glad to see 
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that the Bishop expressly recognized the desirability of the 
election of at least one parent on every committee of 
management, and if we read the signs of the educational 
sky aright we think that the friends of Church schools would 
do well to dwell on the fact that their true right to existence is 
that they are denominational rather than voluntary schools. 
After a word on the internal administration of educational 
affairs in the diocese and a hope that no scheme of Secondary 
Education will lower the national apprehension of religious 
truth, the Bishop recurs briefly to the subject of Clerical 
Poverty. If onthis,as on the two preceding topics, he is able 
to do little more than to encourage the patience and fidelity 
of his hearers, we may infer how great are the difficulties with 
which they bristle at the present time. We will only add 
that many clergymen and laymen are greatly mystified by 
the relations which exist between central and diocesan 
agencies for the relief of clerical poverty, and that at least 
one good work in the right direction would be steadily to 
continue to explain what those relations are. 

At this stage the Bishop gives what may rightly be called 
‘a solemn prelude’ to the more important part of his Charge. 
He speaks to men 


‘who have a thorough and honest belief in the essential spiritual 
character of the Church of England, as being, in God’s contempla- 
tion and in the experience of human history, so far as we can read 
either of them, a living, springing, connected and rightly developed 
member of the great body of the Catholic Church, the body of 
Christ’ (p. 21). 


He insists on the affirmation of this claim, as he explains at 
some length, without at all questioning the rights, liberties, 
and experiences of other communities, and with this descrip- 
tion of his attitude he approaches what is called ‘the crisis, 
the present crisis in Church affairs.’ He says: 

‘I do not think that it is essentially a crisis determining the 
defeat or victory of parties, or the relations of Church and State ; 
but it certainly is a crisis for victory between the moral forces of 
charity and intolerance, hatred and love, obstinate wrong-headedness 
and intolerant assumption, the spirit of controversy and the spirit of 
peace—Christian civilization and‘unchristian barbarism’ (p. 23). 


In a short review of the course of affairs since 1897, the 
Bishop marks out the several topics whichhe intends to notice 
in the remainder of his Charge. There was first an outcry 
about certain additional services and ceremonies, followed by 
a second outcry against the Bishops whose policy and honesty 
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‘were openly and unreservedly challenged.’ Such a method 
of attack as was pursued was, as Dr. Stubbs thinks, calculated 
absolutely to defeat the object which was supposed to be 
aimed at, for it tended to weaken the machinery by which 
the remedies might possibly have been worked. Moreover 
it stimulated resistance on the part of some who were impli- 
cated in the services attacked, and produced other unfortunate 
results. However, along with this outcry against the Bishops, 
there arose a demand ‘for the reform of ecclesiastical courts 
or courts in which ecclesiastical questions are debated and 
decided,’ purely spiritual courts being demanded on the one 
hand, and the total abolition of the ecclesiastical element in 
jurisdiction on the other. No living bishop is better qualified 
to express an opinion on this conflict than Dr. Stubbs, and it 
is with the most profound respect for his judgment that we 
observe that he considers that ‘this conflict not improbably 
represents the finally obstructive element in all plans of 
pacification.’ After the question of the courts the controversy 
widened, and ‘a series of literary, argumentative and _his- 
torical onslaughts’ emerged on the position of the High 
Church party, especially as connected with the Oxford 
Movement. Yet once more, and lastly, 


‘on this array of opposite forces and principles has been developed 
an attack, along the whole line, upon the Church of England and 
its character, history, policy, discipline, order and ritual, in which 
some of the Nonconformists and some Roman Catholic advocates 
have joined, with a certain inclination to raise the question of dis- 
establishment’ (p. 24). 


First, then, the Bishop takes in hand the question of 
additional services—that is, ‘services not prescribed in the 
Book of Common Prayer, or authorized by the Bishop of the 
Diocese under the Act’ of 1872. Inthe diocese of Oxford 
there are 511 out of about 650 churches in which there are no 
such extra or additional services, but in a great proportion of 
them Harvest Festival services and the like are very common, 
and the Bishop says that he should be sorry to think it 
otherwise, 


‘for although I cannot always consider multiplication of services as 
a mark of discreet and zealous labour, I cannot say that I wish the 
use of the churches to be limited to the regular Sunday and Saints’ 
Day Services, even when supplemented by the proper daily Mattins 
and Evensong’ (p. 26). 


He gives reasons, however, which appear to us to have the 
weight of common sense in their favour against Lantern 
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Services, processional services in connexion with the Stations 
of the Cross, and the blessing and presentation of Palms 
in church, and adds that the erection of the pictures or 
sculptures of the Stations of the Cross ought never to be 
attempted without the authority of a faculty. A similar 
warning is given against the use of special Collects, Epistles 
and Gospels and the prayers of certain kinds of local 
manuals. There are some points of more importance on 
which the Bishop speaks very strongly. One of these is the 
use of Services for the Dead. He believes that ‘it is legally 
recognized that to pray for the dead is not forbidden in the 
Church of England, but he hopes that the clergy will use 
this freedom ‘ legally, and strictly confine themselves to the 
language of the Prayer Book, which is amply sufficient for 
public utterances, offered to Him who heareth the prayer’ (p. 29). 
Other matters are connected with the Holy Communion, and 
here the Bishop repeats his former censures most definitely. 
He objects to the practice of celebrating where only the 
priest or a colourable quota of communicants participate in 
the Communion ; to the use of attitudes and postures which 
may without unreasonably captious suspicion be regarded as 
committing the worshipper to the Roman error of tran- 
substantiation ; to the practice of bringing children not 
confirmed to see the celebration, either as a lesson, or as a part 
of regular worship in substitution for the morning prayers ; 
and to reservation. He adds cautions about Corpus Christi 
Day, certain forms of service of preparation before Com- 
munion, and certain terms which are too familiar or too 
uncommon for public use. Particularly he would beg the 
clergy to abstain from using the word Mass for the service 
of celebrating the Holy Sacrament. We frankly say that we 
do not find ourselves in full accord with the Bishop on all 
these points, especially on the propriety of children accom- 
panying their parents or teachers to the service of the Holy 
Communion before they have been confirmed. We should 
ascribe less weight than the Bishop has done to some of his 
objections, and we consider that other reasons, which he has 
not mentioned, have great weight on the other side. For 
example, much may be said which the Bishop has not dealt 
with in favour of the attendance of habitual communicants 
at a choral celebration of the Holy Communion at which 
they do not communicate. And, again, there are attitudes 
and postures in Eucharistic adoration which the worshipper 
may defend on the strictest Anglican grounds, although his 
bodily posture may be the same as that of a Roman Catholic 
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attending Mass. And, again, by what express authority can 
a baptized child be forbidden to join in the Eucharistic 
Service, so far as an unconfirmed Christian is competent to 
do so? To this must be added the great value of the Choral 
Eucharist as a means of training the child in habits of 
Eucharistic worship and as a means of preparation for first 
Communion. And once more, we venture, with all possible 
respect, to submit that the Bishop has seriously underrated 
the great assistance to occasional communicants of a well- 
conducted congregational service of self-examination before 
the Easter, Christmas, and Whitsuntide Communions. 

We need not do more than refer to the wise section of the 
Charge on the subject of Confession, because we recently 
quoted the Bishop’s views in substance, and his present 
utterance is a repetition of what he has often said before (p. 34). 
We will pass on rather to his treatment of ‘the terrible in- 
dictment against the Bishops’ by those who know very little 
about them. Dr. Stubbs stands up bravely, and delivers a 
telling ‘protest for the Bishops,’ in the course of which he 
says: 

‘I will not take the law and rule of my episcopal adininistration 
from the dictation of men or parties who deny alike my official right 
and my spiritual competency, however much I may or must acqui- 
esce in the sentence of condemnation for my personal disqualifica- 
tions. . . . I have not to learn to do my duty: I trust in my Lord 
to help me to do it. I flatly deny that I have neglected it ; and you 
will testify for me’ (pp. 38-39). 

This spirited protest is the prelude to the section of the 
Charge on Church courts. The Bishop puts ‘the extreme 
views barely in opposition to one another’ (one that there 
should be a reform of the courts of spiritual jurisdiction 
directed to secure the supremacy of the secular authority ; the 
other that there should be a reversion to a system, somewhat 
ideal in its historic aspect, by which all spiritual causes should 
be determined by spiritual law, and by the authority of 
spiritual persons only), and once more expresses his conviction 
of the irreconcilableness of the irreconcilable. He inserts in 
his Charge the seventeen brief statements which he put before 
the Courts Commission in 1882 with a view to which he 
believes that all attempts to reconcile the parties in conflict 
must be made. As he truly says, it is important that any 
attempt to settle and strengthen Church judicature should 
proceed on a statesmanlike plan by carefully following up the 
lines of Ecclesiastical Constitution. How far any new Court 
under the supremacy of the Crown shall consist both of 
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spiritual and temporal persons, and how far the acceptance of 
the Convocations of such a Court might overcome objections 
to it, are questions which the Bishop notices, but does not 
answer. He speaks definitely, however, about the character 
of the law which such a Court must declare. It must be 


‘the law of the Church of England as it has existed in practice 
since the abolition of the papal power ; including the accepted laws 
of uniformity, the articles, the canons of 1605 [query, a misprint for 
1603] as modified since, the decisions of competent Courts on par- 
ticular cases, so far as those decisions can be regarded as authori- 
tative beyond the special case in which they were given, and such a 
residuum of the ancient Canon Law of Christendom, as is not set 
aside by the submission of the clergy in 1532, and subsequent legis- 
lation, or such as can plead constant practical validity as having 
been received and acted upon in our Courts since’ (p. 44). 


That is to say, be it observed, the Bishop does not regard the 
Corpus Juris Canonict as containing for individual clergymen 
any directive authority, and still less does he find any in the 
texts and rubrics of the Missal or other service-books which 
were and are explicitly disavowed in the Church and her 
services as well as in her jurisprudence. He concluded the 
section by reading the resolution for the scheme of reform of 
the Final Court of Appeal which he proposed in 1883.' 

From the constitutional the Bishop passes to the literary 
or academic aspects of present affairs, and first examines the 
use of the word ‘ Protestant’ in reference to the history and 
doctrinal attitude of the Church of England : 


‘ Her whole history for the Jast three centuries is in continuous 
protest against papal assumption, usurpation, and false doctrine,’ but 
‘it cannot for a moment be maintained that she is, or ever has been, 
bound to any of the dogmatic utterances or disciplinary machinery 
of any of the communities that have called themselves Protestant, 
or that in her nearest approach to them she has done anything in- 
consistent with her independent and Catholic identity ’ (p. 48). 


The Bishop condemns the idea that would repudiate the name 
of Protestant as a mere name of negation, as well as the 
notion that the maintenance of Protestant negation is the 
whole or the most important part of our religious work and 
history, and he protests most strongly against the use of the 
venerable word as a colourable description of a negative and 
persecuting policy. 

1 The student may consult Dr. Wirgman’s recently published survey 
of Zhe Constitutional Authority of Bishops in the Catholic Church, 
illustrated by the history and canon law of the undivided Church from 
the Apostolic age to the Council of Chalcedon (Longmans, 1899). 
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The section of the Charge on the place of Tractarianism 
in the history of English religion is not the less valuable be- 
cause it starts with a broad survey of the general awakening 
of European religious thought after the shock of the French 
Revolution. It is a generous estimate of the full right of both 
the Evangelical and Tractarian schools of religious thought 
to exist side by side in the Church of England, and so far as 
the estimate of Tractarianism is concerned it is chiefly a 
repetition of what Dr. Stubbs said thirty-two years ago. He 
adds that 


‘the disloyalty of one extreme wing of the present combatants, if I 
am to call them so, is as far from the doctrinal and disciplinary 
policy and character of the Oxford Movement, as the intolerant 
agitation which I spoke of at first is against the devoted, loving, 
and generous policy, and character of the Evangelical school, as 
I knew it years ago, and as from my heart I believe that I know it 
in this diocese to-day’ (p. 55). 


The last great topic of the Charge is Sacerdotalism, a word, 
says Dr. Stubbs, which ‘seems to include everything that any- 
body can dislike, and which in particular is ‘a term of 
censure, reproach and stigma applied by controversialists to 
those who hold erroneous views, or views opposed to their 
own, on the Christian Ministry. It is used to cover the 
whole system, doctrinal and disciplinary, which ranges round 
the institution of the Christian Priesthood. After speaking 
of the dignity and the responsibility of Christ’s ministerial 
commission, and recalling the solemnity of Bishop Bull’s 
language to our minds,' the Bishop says that 


‘the root of the matter must be sought in the demand which the 
spiritual nature of man makes, and which religion tries to satisfy, the 
demand for a higher sanction of law and conduct than the unas- 
sisted reason without revelation can furnish ; such sanction must be 
provided by the agency of one who can claim authority, by a class 
that claims authority, and that an authority that rests on spiritual 
assumptions admitted by the faith of believers.’ 


The commission of the ministry, the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments, the discipline of religious authority, are all matters in 
which there is a presumed intervention of a human element, 
as a vehicle of the working of the Spirit of God; and they 
are all of them made the object of anti-sacerdotalist attack. 
Without entering into details, and with the reminder that he 
is not treating the question on its whole merits, the Bishop 


‘ 
| English Theological Works, p. 102. ‘A Visitation Sermon con- 
cerning the great difficulty and danger of the priestly office.’ 
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adds two words of caution. Let us try, he says, to be clear 
as to who the laity are before we believe that sacerdotalism is 
an injury to the laity, and let us be quite sure when we are 
talking about Popery, that what we defend is worth defending, 
and what we attack is worth attacking. 

In conclusion, there is a final word on controversy : 


‘Nothing in this world can justify the malice of controversy— 
no, not even the love of the Eternal Truth, if we could conceive it 
to operate in combination with it. No truth in the world is worth 
fighting for with weapons like these: nothing in the world is so 
certain as, and nothing in heaven more certain than, the authority of 
the law of love’ (p. 63). 


We have endeavoured to summarize the salient passages 
of a Charge which we hope will be read, every word of it, by 
the vast majority of educated Churchmen. It is, we gratefully 
acknowledge, atimely utterance. It is a great Charge, in the 
best sense, and we hope that the Bishop’s honest effort to 
state both sides of every matter fairly will make for true con- 
cord, although it may expose him to the accusation of sitting 
on the fence, and taking credit for wisdom when he is only 
entitled to the praise which is due to caution. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the 
Home Department (Leclesiastical) under date Simla, the 
20th April, 1899. 

Ir will be in the recollection of our readers that in the January issue 

of the Church Quarterly Review we felt it our duty to utter a strong 

protest against some Regulations passed by the Government of 

India respecting the use by other denominations of churches con- 

secrated for the service of the Church. These Regulations bore 

the date of June 17, 1898. We expressed a confident hope that the 
new Metropolitan, Dr. Welldon, would make it his first business to 
get those iniquitous rules rescinded. Accordingly we have great 
pleasure in informing our readers that we have now before us, through 
the courtesy of the Metropolitan, a copy of Regulations passed on 

April 20, 1899, ‘in supersession of the Rules’ of the previous year 

which we had made it our business, as it was certainly our duty, to 

denounce as a clear breach of trust by the Government of India 
between themselves and the ecclesiastical authorities. 

The new Rules are certainly not all we could wish for or were 
entitled to claim. But in two respects they are a distinct improve- 
ment on the Rules which they have superseded. First, it is no longer 
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enacted that our churches may be used not ‘nies for Sentai 
and Wesleyans, but also ‘for the services of any denominations to 
which the Government of India may from time to time make these 
rules applicable.’ Zhose words are now withdrawn. Secondly, in the 
event of any difficulty arising as to the arrangement of the services, 
the matter is to be referred for ‘final decision to the Metropolitan,’ 
and not, ‘as under the Rules of 1898, to the Commander-in-Chief.’ 
This, we repeat, is a decided gain, and we desire to express our 
hearty thanks to Dr. Welldon for whatever part he may have taken 
in bringing about so desirable a result. 

As these lines are passing through the press we find in the 
flomeward Mail for June 3 the circular letter which the Metropolitan 
addressed to the chaplains of the Diocese of Calcutta, and we feel 
that we cannot do better than append it here as the most fitting 
conclusion to our remarks : 


‘REVEREND AND DEAR SIR,—You have no doubt seen that the 
Governor-General in Council has been pleased to revise the rules con- 
tained in the resolution of the Government of India, dated June 17, 
1898, for “the use by other denominations of churches provided by 
Government and consecrated for the services of the Church of England,” 
and I now send you a copy of the revised rules. 

‘You will share with me the feeling of thankfulness that the con- 
sciences of Churchmen are thus relieved from a strain which threatened 
to become serious. There is no longer any danger that consecrated 
churches will be used by unorthodox or non-Christian religious bodies. 
Nor is the ultimate control of these churches vested any longer in a 
secular authority. The main principles upon which the Church has taken 
her stand are in the new rules generously recognised. The time, then, 
seems to be opportune for expressing the hope that we shall all be ready 
to meet the wishes of our Presbyterian and Wesleyan brethren in a 
courteous and conciliatory spirit. It is indeed impossible that Church- 
men should not look upon the solemn act of consecration as affecting the 
relation of the Church to religious buildings thus set apart for her ser- 
vices. We cannot admit that the Nonconformists possess the same 
right as we ourselves to the use of churches “ consecrated for the services 
of f the Church of England.” But it is not so much my wish to consider 
the question of right as to indicate what would seem to be our true 
Christian policy under the new rules. I cannot but believe that with 
reasonable consideration on both sides the difficulty which has arisen 
about the churches may almost, if not entirely, disappear. 

‘The Nonconformists, who do not set the same value as we do upon 
consecrations, will, | hope, not press unduly for the use of churches where 


their own services are already held, or can easily be held, in other build- 
ings. but where there is no such ‘building, or none that is sufficiently 
large or suitable, it can only be a privilege to admit them at convenient 
hours to the use of the churches. 

‘It is my earnest wish, then, that in these circumstances the chaplains, 


to whom belongs the full care of the churches, should not place difficulties 


in the way of allowing them to be used for P resbyterian or Wesleyan ser- 
vices, but should do their best, by friendly arrangement with the ministers 
of these denominations, to show to them and to the people of India that, 
while we jealously guard our Churchmanship, we do not forget our com- 
mon Christianity. 1 remain, reverend and dear sir, most faithfully yours 


in Jesus Christ, J. E. C, CALCUTTA, 
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The Oxford Library of Practical Theology. Edited by Canon New- 
BOLT and the Rev. F. E. Bricutman. Vol. II. Holy Baptism. 
By the Rev. DARWELL Stone, M.A., Principal of Dorchester 
Missionary College. (London, New York, and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1899.) 
THE task which Mr. Stone had to perform was, according to the 
editors’ description, to translate the solid theological learning, of 
which there is no lack, into the vernacular of everyday practical 
religion, to steer between plain teaching and erudition, to supply 
sound and readable instruction. We do not know how Mr. Stone 
could have done what was required of him in a better way than 
by adopting the simple expedient of relegating references, Greek or 
Latin quotations, and certain difficult matters to notes at the end 
of the book. The English of all passages quoted has been given 
either in the text or notes, there is a good ‘index of authors and 
books,’ and dates and brief descriptions have been attached to the 
names. Mr. Stone’s own modest words about his very learned and 
most excellent work tell us that he has attempted ‘to give a clear 
and simple account of the history of the administration of Holy 
Baptism, and of the Christian doctrine of Baptism.’ He has not, he 
adds, ‘willingly passed by anything in Holy Scripture or in Catholic 
theology which seemed within the scope of the present work. We 
have been at great pains to test the accuracy of this comprehensive 
statement, and, with two striking exceptions, we believe that no 
important materials have been unnoticed. One unaccountable 
omission is that there is no allusion in chapter iv., so far as we have 
observed, to the Gorham controversy (pp. 40, 231). A Letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury |Sumner| from the Bishop of Exeter { Phill- 
potts|, which Mr. Stone’s subject led us to read again, now lies before 
us,! and contains an apology for Catholic truth which deserves to be 
kept from oblivion. Moreover the whole sad episode presents a 
contrast to our happier days which is not without its lessons of 
encouragement. The other omission is that there is no reference to 
Wall’s work on Infant Baptism in chapter vii. (pp. 96, 254). But 
these are ‘secondary sources’ to a scholar like Mr. Stone, and it 
would be difficult to name any important Scriptural or patristic 
passage which he has not taken into full account. It is hardly to be 


expected that all the writers in this series will keep up to the high 
level of Canon Newbolt’s introductory volume, but Mr. Stone has 
certainly done so, and has in addition availed himself of the fine 
opportunity of learned investigation which his subject affords, a 
subject which is only limited by the range of Christianity itself. 

In the first three chapters, on Baptism in the Bible, Mr. Stone 
begins with the sound principle which is compactly expressed in a short 
sentence of St. Augustine, but which St. Augustine himself received 
from preceding ages, and which is indeed a recognized Catholic 
principle of Bible interpretation—that the New Testament lies hid 
in the Old, and the Old Testament is explained in the New. 


* London: John Murray, 1850. Pp. 1-94. 
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Anticipations of the work of Christ and preparation for the coming 
of the Incarnate life of the Eternal Word were not confined to the 
Jews, but Jewish history was the centre and the highest form of all 
this preparatory work. The use of human and material instrumen- 
talities was a part of the system of truth revealed to the Jews. The 
Old Testament prefigured the sacramental principle as a whole 
which was so completely revealed in the Incarnation itself, in the 
parables, miracles, and ordinances of Christ, and also foreshadowed 
particular Sacraments. For example, Baptism was prefigured by 
Circumcision, and by various ceremonies of purification, and the 
idea of baptism was familiar to the Jews who listened to St. John the 
Baptist ; to Nicodemus, who was nevertheless far from understand- 
ing that it was to be the means of admission into the Kingdom of 
God ; to St. John, who saw the pierced side of his divine Master ;! 
and to the Apostles, who were commissioned to make disciples of 
all nations by Baptism. In fact, there was a long and gradual 
preparation for the institution of this Christian Sacrament (p. 12). 
The evidence of the administration of Christian baptism in the New 
Testament and the Scriptural doctrine of Holy Baptism are next 
carefully examined, and, as we might expect, these chapters contain 
the germ of the chief questions which are afterwards more fully 
viewed in the light of the history, teaching, and practice of the 
Christian Church. The teaching of the Bible and the universal 
Church to which the Church of England appeals is that ‘ those who 
are baptized are regenerated with the new birth which makes them 
Christians. They are adopted to be the sons of God with the high 
Christian sonship which nature cannot give. They are united to the 
Sacred Manhood of the Son of God, and consequently are in 
mystical union with His Divine Person and with the Holy Trinity. 
They have received the Holy Ghost. Their sins have been forgiven. 
On them the gift of eternal life has been bestowed’ (p. 66). 

Here an important point is raised, the relation of Baptism to Con- 
firmation. Mr. Stone deals with this question in a chapter on ‘ The 
Baptismal Gift of the Holy Spirit,’ a title which indicates that he 
rejects the opinion of Father Puller and Canon Mason on this subject. 
In a note (p. 251) he refers to our own articles, in which the question 
has been ‘fully discussed.’? It is easy to show that Holy Baptism 
is a Sacrament in whatever sense the word Sacrament is used, and 
in examining these senses Mr. Stone has occasion to look both at 
the wider and narrower uses of the word (p. 86). The consideration 
of infant baptism (pp. 19, 24, 96, 212, 254) shows ‘a high probability’ 
of its use in Apostolic times, and leads to a very valuable and prac- 
tical discussion about godparents, who are carefully provided for by 
the Church of England both at baptism and confirmation. We very 
earnestly commend this part of Mr. Stone’s work to all who are con- 
cerned with the baptism of children and the selection of godparents. 
Equally worthy of commendation is the reverent discussion of the 


1 More‘might well have been made of the ‘mysterious import’ of 
this (p. 11). 

2 In April 1892 and January 1898. It is not certain that ‘ conpleatis’ 
in Bede ii. 2 refers to Confirmation, but see Bede’s Epistle to Egbert, § 8. 
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solemn mysteries which are suggested by the declaration of the 
‘necessity ’ of baptism (p. 110). “Tt would have been well, we think, 
if Mr. Stone had here made an allusion to the first rubric in the 
Order for the Burial of the Dead, and urged the clergy to a steady 
exercise of the discipline which is still placed in their hands. The 
question of ‘the minister of Holy Baptism’ raises the three distinct 
issues of the validity of Baptism by heretics, schismatics, and Catholic 
laymen, and Mr. Stone, after reviewing the history, concludes that all 
such baptisms are, in the judgment of the Church, valid. But he 
gives a reference to the ‘very full and careful discussion’ of the 
subject in Elwin’s Zhe Minister of Baptism, where a different point of 
view is adopted (p. 264). Under the heads of the matter, the form, 
the time, and the place of Holy Baptism several topics of practical 
importance are discussed, and excellent historical accounts of the 
preparation of candidates and the ceremonial of administration are 
given. We attach great importance to Mr. Stone’s last chapter, 
which he considers ‘ the reasonable and moral aspects of the dma 
of Holy Baptism’ in a manner that may appeal more strongly than 
the weight of the authority of revelation and ecclesiastical sanction to 
some readers. There are abundant reasonable and moral grounds 
on which to base a cogent argument for Christian Baptism. The 
employment of means in nature and in grace (p. 195), the fact of the 
existence of original sin (p. 199), the equally certain fact of Christian 
holiness and enthusiasm (pp. 200, 205), the satisfaction of life in 
Christ and union with God (p. 211), are among the considerations 
which commend the doctrine to the reason and the heart of man. 
The notes (pp. 218-92) and the various indices will be very welcome 
to the scholar, and we shall be much surprised if the whole work 
does not meet with a very hearty recognition as scholarly, orthodox, 
masterly, and reverent. Mr. Stone fitly closes his work with the 
beautiful verses on ‘ Baptismal Vows’ from Lyra Znnocentium, and to 
that quotation we should have added the lines from Wordsworth’s 


The Pastor,' and a general reference to Mr. Keble’s course of Village 


1 In due time 


A day of solemn ceremonial comes ; 

When they, who for this minor hold in trust 
Rights that transcend the humblest heritage 

Of mere humanity, present their charge, 

For this occasion daintily adorned, 

At the baptismal font. And when the pure 
And consecrated element hath cleansed 

The original stain, the child is there received 
Into the second ark, Christ’s Church, with trust 
That he, from wrath redeemed, therein shall float 
Over the billows of this troublesome world 

To the fair land of everlasting life. 

Corrupt affections, covetous desires, 

Are all renounced ; high as the thought of man 
Can carry virtue, virtue is professed ; 

A dedication made, a promise given 

For due provision to control and guide, 

And unremitting progress to ensure 

In holiness and truth.’ 
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Sermons on the Baptismal Office.’ We cannot conclude without 
alluding to the contrast between Mr. Stone’s admirable treatment of 
the Scriptural evidence for the Church’s practice and the miserable 
passage on Infant Baptism by Dr. Moule in Canon Girdlestone’s 
English Church Teaching.” 


1. Zhe People and the Priest. By the Rev. R. E. Wetsu, M.A. 

(London : Bowden, 1898.) 

. English Church Teaching. On Faith, Life, and Order. By the 
Revs. R. B. GrrDLESTONE, H.C. G. MouLE, and T. W. Drury. 
(London: Charles Murray, 1897.) 

This Church and Realm, Some Difficulties of the Day Examined. 
By the Rev. C. E. Brooke, M.A., Vicar of St. John the Divine, 
Kennington. (London: Rivingtons, 1899.) 

The Limits of Ritual in the Church. By Various Authors, 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. LINKLATER. (London: Longmans, 
1899.) 

THEsE four books have an interest of their own at the present time. 

It is not our purpose to comment at much length upon the first. 

Mr. Welsh’s book is a sample of excited Protestantism too much 

prejudiced to be able to do justice to any Catholic truth, whether of 

a Papal or Anglican form. By the Priest he means ‘the entire 

sacerdotal and ritual system’ which the Priest represents ; and by 

the People he means ‘ non-ecclesiastical human nature and its un- 
spoilt instincts.’ In the course of nineteen chapters Mr. Welsh 
vents his rage upon almost everything which distinguishes a Catholic 
from a Protestant—the beauty of Church worship, the Apostolic 
ministry, the power of the Keys, the Holy Communion, the position 
of the Lord’s Mother. If any one, Roman Catholic or Tractarian, 
thinks that Mr. Welsh is likely to listen to reason, let him read a few 
chapters of Zhe People and the Priest, and he will soon find that 

Mr. Welsh and the Prayer Book are not reconcilable. 

The authors’ names sufficiently indicate what aspect of Church 
of England doctrine is presented in English Church Teaching. It 
is needless to say that the three authors do not look upon our 
side of the shield ; but we gladly recognize that it is the same 
shield, and that their description of their own side is fair and 
charitable, and on the whole accurate. How far it represents the 
full teaching of the Prayer Book is quite another matter. The 
work was undertaken at the invitation of the National Protestant 
Church Union. Canon Girdlestone, the general editor, has written 
the part on the Faith of the English Church, dwelling at some length 
on our differences with Rome, and adding sections on such practical 
matters as the study of the Bible and on frequently misinterpreted 
texts. The life of the English Church, her worship and Sacraments, 
are explained by Dr. Moule, and her Orders and History by Mr. 
Drury. It would be easy to quote a large number of passages on 
Sacramental doctrine which seem to us entirely inadequate as an 


1 ¢ Sacraments’ is misprinted on p. 4, line 16, and the type is defective 
on p. 145 (heading). 4 P; 168. 
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account of the teaching of the Prayer Book, but no practical end 
would be served thereby, and we will content ourselves with saying 
that the book may be consulted as an exposition of the views of the 
school of thought to which the writers belong. 

Mr. Brooke's lectures formed a course of addresses to his own 
parishioners, in which he explained his position with regard to 
Canonical Obedience and Church Courts, the Ornaments Rubric, 
the Eastward Position, Vestments, Incense, and Reservation. He 
believes that the Catholic interpretation of the Church’s rubrics and 
services is most in accordance with all that was best in the Reforma- 
tion settlement. The book is filled with the spirit of reasonable 
and loyal acceptance of the whole doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England, and its tone will surprise those who only know 
of such men as Mr. Brooke from slanderous accusations of lawless- 
ness. Perhaps even the Bishops are a little surprised to find out 
how ready the majority of the extreme men have been to listen to 
the firm admonitions of episcopal authority in the present difficulties ; 
and if Mr. Brooke is ready also, as we believe him to be, it is not 
because he cares little for Catholic practices, or is unable to give an 
account of his belief. In his first lecture Mr. Brooke draws a 
proper distinction between the opinion of an individual bishop and 
a declaration of episcopal authority on a point of discipline as this 
Church and realm have received the same (p. 4), and pleads for a 
a system of purely ecclesiastical courts, such as the Presbyterians 
are allowed to have in Scotland. He does not see that the royal 
supremacy need at all be vindicated by laymen on the final court of 
appeal any more than on a court- martial (p. 20). Of the second 
lecture it is sufficient to say that it is a practical exposition of the 
plain meaning of the Ornaments Rubric (p. 25). The Eastward 
Position is discussed from its symbolical as well as historical point of 
view (p. 51). Into the legality of the Eucharistic Vestments, excepting 
so far as they fall under the general terms of the Ornaments Rubric, 
Mr. Brooke does not go ; but he devotes a lecture to the meaning of 
vestments which is full of valuable instruction on the use of art in 
worship, the significance of each vestment, and the sequence of 
colours (p. 77). Popular prejudice is set against Incense, but Mr. 
Brooke produces evidence from Holy Scripture, ancient and post- 
Reformation usage, to show why he uses it, and why he hopes that 
its continued use in the English Church will not be forbidden 
(p. 105). Muchas Mr. Brooke loves the use of incense, he hopes 
that the priest and people of his parish will ‘loyally, under protest if 
need be, accept any regulation’ which their bishop may make with 
regard to it (p. 123). The subject of Reservation is not doctrinally 
but practically considered as a means by which all in any extremity 
may have the opportunity of communicating. Mr. Brooke is fully 
alive to the possible dangers of the practice of Reservation. But he 
calls it a ‘laudable custom,’ and examines the passages in the Prayer 
Book which seem to forbid it. He concludes that they do not really 
forbid it, and refers on the positive side to universal custom, Arch- 
bishop Peckham’s Constitutions, the Prayer Book of 1549, the 

VOL. XLVIII.—NO. XCVI. x5 
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Ornaments Rubric, and the Latin Prayer Book of 1560. The con- 
cluding words of this lecture and of the book may be quoted as an 
example of Mr. Brooke’s tone and spirit, for which we are very 
thankful, and none the less because we do not want ourselves all that 
he wants : 


‘We want this reservation of the blessed Sacrament for the sick and 
dying under authority; we want and are anxious for any safeguards 
that our right reverend fathers in God may think it right to arrange for. 
We are prepared to submit to all restrictions and regulations they may 
lay down for our guidance, but we do ask them to do nothing which shall 
in any way deprive the children of their Bread’ (p. 155). 


Six years ago Dr. Linklater edited Zhe Lora’s Day and the Holy 
Eucharist, and we found ourselves at variance with more than one 
important point in the essays of the volume.' We are not more 
favourably impressed with parts of the present collection, and one or 
two of the contributors, unless we are mistaken, will be glad to take 
refuge behind Dr. Linklater’s assurance in the Preface to Zhe 
Limits of Ritual in the Church that each writer is only responsible 
for his own paper. If we must speak frankly, we feel obliged to say 
that Dr. Linklater does not seem to us to show that he possesses the 
best qualifications for an editor. His style and tone leave much to 
be desired, and he cuts a very sorry figure as an historian when he 
ventures to allude to the relation of the British Church to St. Augus- 
tine (p. 12) in an introductory essay which he properly describes as 
‘a very elementary paper’ (Pref. p.v). Mr. Micklethwaite brings his 
well known erudition to bear upon the Ornaments Rubric, and he 
asserts that it was intended to mean what it says, and that Church- 
men have a right to take itasso meaning. The Rev. C. F. G. Turner’s 
essay on ‘The Catholic Principle of Conformity in Divine Worship’ 
is marred by extravagant language, but the general drift of the paper 
is sound, that the Church of England has an authorized form of 
divine service, the usage of which is governed by certain principles 
which are common to the Body of Christ. The Rev. J. Wylde’s 
‘Plea for Reasonableness’ contains much sound common sense in 
connexion with many of the matters which have lately been the 
subject of unreasoning controversy. In a short paper on ‘ Intelligible 
Ritual’ the Rev. H. Arnott pleads specially for a ritual—he means 
ceremonial—which shall be intelligible and edifying to the laity, and 
he makes some useful suggestions to the clergy on some practical 
points. A more elaborate paper is that in which the Rev. T. A. Lacey 
sets forth the leading characteristics of the English Liturgy. Mr. 
Lacey brings ripe liturgical knowledge to the task, and his essay 
deserves to be attentively read. Dr. Cobb’s essay on ‘ Eucharistic 
Ritual’ is too controversial in tone, but it is a spirited defence of the 
‘six points,’ necessarily going over much of the familiar ground of 
the Ornaments Rubric and the evidence for Incense again. In the 
last essay the Rev. H. E. Hall makes ‘suggestions for a basis of 
agreement, in matters liturgical and ceremonial.’ Mr. Hall aims 


1 Church Quarterly Review, January 1893, p. 541. 
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throughout at fundamental principles. He dwells upon the simplicity 
of form and the complicity of the people at every stage of the English 
Liturgy, and upon its recognition of the spiritual real presence of our 
Lord in the Holy Sacrament. He lays down four liturgical principles— 
the authority of the Prayer Book as it stands, reliance upon really 
cecumenical or traditional English customs, the Ornaments Rubric, 
and the jus diturgicum of the Bishop. He then indicates what is 
traditional English custom in each part of the Communion Office, 
alludes briefly to certain changes for which synodical action would be 
required, and concludes, more or less repeating himself, with some 
principles of ceremonial. On the whole the essays are not likely to 
convince those who do not approach them in agreement with the 
writers, and the large part which is played by the private fancies of 
some of the essayists is not really disguised by their appeal to 
authorities which they interpret in their own sense. 


The Reformation Settlement. Examined in the Light of History and 
Law. With an Introductory Letter tothe Right Hon. Sir W. V. 
Harcourt, M.P. By the Rev. Matcotm MacCo.t, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of Ripon. (London, New York, and 
Bombay : Longmans, 1899.) 

ALREADY this bulky controversial volume is said to have changed 

the opinions of many members of Parliament ; one edition of it was 

exhausted before noon on the day on which it appeared, and we can 
hardly say what edition has been reached at the time of our going to 
press. Our present task, therefore, is not so much to introduce the 
book to our readers, who have probably for the most part read it, as 
to make some remarks upon the causes of its popularity. Many 
severe comments might justly be made upon it. The personal 
element figures so largely in all parts of the work that men of quiet 
taste will be roused to the verge of indignation, even in days when 
the impudence of autobiographical reminiscences has banished re- 
serve from the category of virtues. What makes this feature so much 
worse is the frequent use of such phrases as ‘ in my humble opinion,’ 

‘I would respectfully submit,’ which have a ‘ Heepish’ sound.! 

Further, the book is palpably ‘made up,’ and contains extracts, both 

numerous and long, from many other works, no small number of 

which could be easily found elsewhere. The problem before us is 
how, in spite of these and other undoubted blemishes, the book has 
suddenly leaped into popularity. There are some obvious factors 
which point to a solution. Canon MacColl is an adroit and fearless 
controversialist. He knows his case and states it cleverly. Some 
sections of the public have been much moved by Church affairs ; the 

Times itself has been diligently bolstering up a bogus crisis, and has 

done its best, unwittingly, to prepare readers for the book ; and when 

it appeared with a solid body of interesting facts, some good stories, 
and a long introductory letter to the doughty champion of the Pro- 

testant cause, so far from meeting with resistance, it was accorded a 

general welcome. It has not yet been granted to us to know what 
Cp Pa x. 3f, 
112 
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Sir William Harcourt lees of the letter of seventy-eight pages 
which has been addressed to him, but we do not see how he can 
escape from the conclusion that he has been approving of the fagot 
voter if he has endorsed Mr. Kensit’s claim to be a parishioner of 
St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate ; that he has accepted a ridiculous 
travesty of real facts as sober truth in believing Mr. Walsh’s account 
of the Oxford Movement; and that his horror of Popery in the 
Church of England bears a remarkable resemblance to the temper of 
the surplice riots of the ‘forties.’ In fine, we regard the letter as a 
very clever demonstration of the fact that Sir William has been be- 
fooled—not to express ourselves, as we very well might, in the middle 
voice. The majority of educated Churchmen are, in fact, laughing 
at him, and Canon MacColl explains why. The Holy Eucharist is 
really the main subject of the first five chapters of the book. Start- 
ing from the Primate’s exposition of Eucharistic doctrine, Canon 
MacColl devotes his two opening chapters to ‘the presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist’ and ‘the Eucharistic Sacrifice.’ In the first chapter 
there is a useful reminder that the present body of the Son of God 
is arisen and spiritual body, though there are some passages in it 
which we should gravely hesitate to use, such as the statement that 
our Lord ‘ reincarnated His spiritual body’ to convince St. Thomas 
(p. 24). The general drift of the chapter is that we are not likely to 
improve on Queen Elizabeth’s profession of faith in the Real Pre- 
sence (p. 34). The chapter on the Eucharistic Sacrifice is a very 
fair statement of the teaching of the undivided Church on the whole, 
but is somewhat spoilt by too little insistence on the unique relation 
of our Lord’s death to sin, and the modern tendency to minimize 
the event of Calvary is more than suggested by the words, ‘To Him 
death was but a temporal incident in a life-long sacrifice’ (p. 39). 
Canon MacColl embarks on a general account of the causes and 
results of the Reformation before quoting Eucharistic passages from 
Anglican divines, and gives a long extract from the letter—drawn up 
by Bacon, as Mr. Spedding concludes—which Walsingham sent to 
the French Government (p. 107). The general position which Canon 
MacColl takes up in appealing to the testimony of Anglican divines 
is that we must go to the seventeenth rather than to the sixteenth 
century, and most of all to Laud, if we would learn what the Refor- 
mation settlement really was on which the Church of England has 
taken her stand since 1662. The returned exiles in Elizabeth’s reign 
have ‘left us no theology,’ and Cranmer and his colleagues, to whom 
‘we owe the Prayer Book substantially as we now possess it,’ were 
‘the chief actors in a period of transition, and they shared the un- 
stable equilibrium of their position’ (pp. 120-1). The Caroline 
divines were those who ‘ settled ’ the position of the English Church, 
and what they held were the doctrines of the Eucharist and other 
matters which Sir William Harcourt and his colleagues in Church 
agitation now brand as contrary to the doctrinal position of the 
Church of England. After abundantly illustrating this contention 
by quotations, and also discussing the evidence of the Articles and 
Rubrics upon Reservation, Canon MacColl adds a chapter on the 
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nearness.of the spiritual world, as a system of realities which are re- 
vealed by outward and visible signs (p. 177). 

Sacerdotalism, Confession, and the Intermediate State are next 
taken in hand. There is not much new said on the principle 
of mediation by which God is pleased to bring His banished children 
to the foot of the Cross, but Canon MacColl goes over the familiar 
ground once more and points out that the logical issue of the denial 
of human mediation is directly contrary to the Old and New Testa- 
ment teaching, and in two chapters on Confession he writes very 
forcibly on the practical aspects of the subject and the evidence of 
the recognition of Confession from the Reformers downwards. The 
treatment of the Intermediate State (p. 296) may be commended 
both to those who are inclined towards the Romish doctrine of pur- 
gatory and to those who reject the ancient Catholic practice of 
prayers for the dead. The question of Ecclesiastical Courts, the 
history and force of the Ornaments Rubric, the controversy on Holy 
Orders, and the position of the Pope in the Vatican, form the last 
part of what must be confessed to be a discursive if vigorous work. 
Over 120 pages are devoted to the Courts and the Ornaments 
Rubric, and this, the longest chapter of the book, is a convenient 
collection of information. In the matter of Orders Canon MacColl 
applies the tests of the Pope’s Bull on Anglican Orders to the validity 
of Roman Orders in an ingenious manner, and, lastly, he puts to- 
gether the facts which lead him to describe the Pope as ‘ the prisoner 
of the Vatican.’ A full index is provided, and is certainly required 
in such a varied collection of materials. 


The Parson’s Handbook. Containing practical directions both for 
parsons and others as to the management of the parish Church 
and its services according to the English use as set forth in the 
Book of Common Prayer. With an introductory essay on con- 
formity to the Church of England. By the Rev. PERcy 
DeARMER, M.A. (London: Grant Richards, 1899.) 


With the object and method of Mr. Dearmer’s §industriously 
compiled manual we are in hearty agreement. He desires to arrive 
at the mind of the Church of England, and to this end he goes to 
the Prayer Book. He sets forth his general principles in a vigorous 
introduction, and then gives a very large number of detailed direc- 
tions about the choir, nave, altar, the vestries, and their furniture ; 
the colours, the seasons, the vestments, and the ornaments of the 
Prayer Book ; and the conduct of Mattins, Evensong, the Litany, 
the Holy Communion, and other services of the Church, including 
notes on Processions and Sermons. Mr. Dearmer’s information is 
given in a lively manner, sometimes diverting, and occasionally 
flippant. In such a large mass of directions it is only natural that 
we do not always feel able to accept Mr. Dearmer’s advice, and often 
in matters of mere taste and fancy he gives us the impression of 
laying down the law a little too incisively. But there are few clergy- 
men who will not receive instruction from these pages in some 
important parts of their duty, if they approach the book in a candid 
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frame of mind. ‘Altar’ and ‘Almuce’ are misprinted on p. 224, 
and the small type of the book as a whole is rather trying to the 
eyes. We will make a few extracts: 

‘There is nothing particularly Catholic about a surpliced choir’ 
(p. 43). The pulpit desk ‘should not be made of cheap shaky 
metal with thin edges’ (p. 46). ‘Chapels are intended for the 
Eucharist, not for choir offices’ (p. 54). ‘That most indecent 
garment the cotta... is fortunately not one of the vestments 
ordered by our rubric’ (p. 83). ‘There is no authority, English or 
Continental, for the use of the stole in choir, while the black scarf 
or tippet has come down to us from before the Reformation, and the 
authority for its use is unmistakeable’ (p. 86). ‘It is liturgically 
correct to make the Litany a prelude to the Holy Eucharist’ (p. 112). 
‘Our Ornaments Rubric gives no sanction whatever to a departure 
from the unbroken English custom of setting two lights only on the 
altar’ (p. 119). The daily recitation of the offices of Mattins and 
Evensong is ‘one of the things which the parish clergy are paid to 
do’ (p. 121). The alms ‘no one must be suffered to call the 
offertory’ (p. 155). ‘The Prayer Book knows nothing of Sunday 
Schools’ (p. 178).! If two priests take the Marriage Service ‘ they 
should not chop it about ; but one should take the first part of the 
service, and the other should go to the altar for the last part’ (p. 182). 
‘Much the best memorial’ of the dead ‘is something of real use or 
beauty for the Church’ (p. 192). 


The Polychrome Bible: the Sacred Books of the Old and New Testa- 


ments. A new English Translation, with Explanatory Notes and 
Pictorial Illustrations, prepared by Eminent Biblical Scholars of 
Europe and of America, and edited, with the assistance of 
Horace Howarp Furness, by Paut Haupt, Professor in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Part VI. Zhe Book of 
Joshua, printed in colors exhibiting the composite character of 
the Book. By the Rev. W. H. Bennett, M.A., Professor of 
Old Testament Languages and Literature, Hackney and New 
Colleges, London ; sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Part XII. Zhe Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. By 
C. H. Toy, LL.D., Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. (London: James Clarke and Co.; New York: Dodd, 
Mead, and Co. ; Stuttgart : Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1899.) 
‘THE two new volumes of the /olychrome Bible are of the same 
general character as those which have previously appeared.? Both 
volumes contain new translations, many explanatory notes, and a 
number of illustrations. That on the Book of Joshua has the text 


' Mr. Dearmer’s more excellent way must not lead him to forget 
what was the condition of affairs out of which Sunday schools arose. 
See Robert Ratkes, edited by J. H. Harris, with an Introduction by 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury (Arrowsmith, Bristol; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., London, no date), 

* For Notices of the earlier volumes see Church Quarterly Review, 


April 1898, pp. 215-7, October 1898, pp. 238-40. 
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printed in colours, to show the supposed sources of the different 
arts. 

Professor Bennett’s translation of the Book of Joshua, if not 
altogether pleasing, is careful and accurate. The notes, many of 
which are geographical, contain useful matter. The illustrations, 
partly antiquarian and partly of places, elucidate the history. ‘The 
account of the Tel el-Amarna tablets on pp. 47-55 is clear and 
valuable, and Professor Bennett carefully points out that ‘the mention 
of Urusalim decides the long controversy as to the existence of the 
name in pre-Davidic times’ (p. 54; cf. p. 70). The general stand- 
point with regard to the history of the text is that to which we 
continue to be steadily opposed, and is carried out in details to a 
very extreme extent. No less than fourteen different ways of 
marking the text are found to be necessary, ranging from the ‘ dark 
red’ which ‘is used for older strata (about 850 B.c.) of the Judaic 
document J’ to the ‘italics on brown background’ which mark 
‘redactional additions,’ symbolized by ‘ R?*,’ of ‘about 440-400 B.c.’ 
and the ‘symbols’ which ‘indicate doublets of adjacent words (or 
clauses) which are presumably from a different source, although we 
have no clue as to which document either should be referred to’ 
(pp. 45-6). We do not cease to be astonished at the extraordinary 
confidence, not to say audacity, with which the text is cut to pieces 
on subjective grounds. To give an instance from but a single page 
(p. 16), we notice that ix. 26-x. 11, a passage of thirteen verses 
only, is divided between five different sources, and in ix. 27 the 
words ‘ Joshua assigned them that day’ is allotted to ‘ the composite 
document JE (about 630 B.c.), that is, those parts of the Prophetical 
Narrative of the Hexateuch in which the Judaic document (J) and 
the Ephraimistic document (E) are so intimately fused that they 
cannot be separated by literary analysis’; ‘as wood-cutters and 
water-carriers to the congregation and’ is allotted to the ‘ redactional 
alterations’ made when the ‘priestly code’ and its ‘later stratum’ 
were ‘combined with JED by priestly redactors (R*) about 440- 
400 B.c.’; ‘to the altar of JHVH [and they serve] still to-day’ to 
‘the composite document JE’; and ‘in the place which |JHVH] 
chose’ to ‘ Deuteronomistic expansions’ known as ‘R”,’ that is, 
‘additions written in the spirit of Deuteronomy about 570-540 B.c.’ 
(cf. p. 16 with pp. 44-6). On a different subject the note on 
x. 12-13 is not without interest. Professor Bennett there says : 

‘ The quotation is poetic and figurative, as in the Song of Deborah, 
Jud. v. 20, “the stars fought against Sisera” ; it seems, however, to have 
been misunderstood and taken literally by subsequent editors. It means 
simply “May God grant us victory before the sun sets.” Similarly 
Agamemnon prays to Zeus that the sun may not set before Priam’s 
dwelling is overthrown (//. ii. 413 ff.) At the bidding of Athene, the 
sunset was delayed for the sake of Ulysses (Od. xxiii. 241 ff), and, on 
another occasion, hastened at the command of Hera, in order to save the 
Greeks (//. xviii, 239 ff.) Of course, if there were an adequate motive for a 
miracle here, or any appreciable evidence that a miracle took place, 
scientific objections would be irrevelant, because, from the very idea of a 
miracle, its physical antecedents and mechanism are unintelligible and 
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cannot be discussed. But there is no reason to suppose that the narra- 
tive originally stated that a miracle happened’ (p. 72).! 


Colours are not used in the volume containing the Book of 
Ezekiel, the whole of which, except certain words and sentences 
printed at the foot of the pages, is regarded as the work of the 
prophet Ezekiel. The translation is careful, though not always 
happy. The illustrations are mostly antiquarian. Many of the 
notes are useful, and we may especially mention among them several 
by the general editor, Professor Haupt, three of which— those on the 
Babylonian contract tablets discovered in 1893 (pp. 93-4), the 
method of making and inscribing the clay tablets which supplied the 
ordinary writing material of Assyria and Babylonia (pp. 98-102), and 
the Assyrian representations of sacred trees (pp. 181-4)—are of 
special clearness and merit. But the book as a whole is the outcome 
of that perverted view of the history of the Jews which destroys the 
utility of work which would otherwise be valuable ; and it is to be 
regretted that unquestionable ability and industry should have been 
used in the production of it. We can no more wish well to either of 
the new volumes of the Polychrome Bible than we can to those which 
we have previously reviewed. 


A Defence of ‘Creed and Life, in reply to the ‘Church Quarterly 
Review, October 1898. By the Rev. C. E. Beepy, B.D. 
(London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Limited ; 
Birmingham and Leicester: The Midland Educational Com- 
pany, Limited, 1899.) 

Tuis reply to a Short Notice which appeared in our pages last 

October reached us shortly after our April number had gone to 

press. We take the earliest opportunity of calling attention to Mr. 

3eeby’s defence of his book against our criticisms. 

In our previous notice we gave a large number of quotations 
from Creed and Life, adding in each case the exact reference, so that 
our readers might be able easily to examine the context of the words 
quoted. Mr. Beeby now brings against us the charge, ‘ The quota- 
tions’ ‘are in few cases honestly given’ (p. 3). We are convinced 
that any impartial reader who will go through our quotations one by 
one, and read carefully the whole of Creed and Life, and examine 
the context in which the quotations occur, will see clearly that we 
have not in any matter misrepresented the teaching of Mr. Beeby’s 
book. Mr. Beeby is, of course, entitled to give his explanation of 
what he has said. In this Defence he has done so. It will be con- 
venient that we should take two instances from the section headed 
‘Dishonest Quotations,’ to see what the explanations amount to. 
In our previous notice we represented Mr. Beeby as contending, 
‘There is “little occasion for dispute” between “ Trinitarians ” and 
“ Unitarians.”’ In the Defence Mr. Beeby thus explains the state- 
ment which we attacked : 

' For a' different interpretation of the passage see Church Quarterly 
Review, January 1884, pp. 313-39, ‘A Critical Examination of the Miracle 
at Beth-horon.’ 
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‘What I have said is, “I think we can all unite here, Trinitarians or 
Unitarians, or whatever name we go by. And if, as I said, we kept to 
Scriptural terms there would be little occasion for dispute.” Where | 
think Christians can unite is expressly set forth—namely, in the Creed 
of the Gospel according to St. John, that Jesus Christ is the manifesta- 
tion of the Eternal Life (1 St. John i. 1-3). I have not said that else- 
where, on other lines of thought, Christians of different denominations 
may not find causes, and even real grounds, of difference. But I am 
prepared to show that our differences to a certain extent are mere verbal 
differences on subjects of dispute, formerly regarded by Christians of 
the fourth and fifth centuries of supreme importance, which to us to-day 
have very largely lost their meaning’ (pp. 4-5). 


Opposite the words ‘ mere verbal distinctions on subjects of dispute’ 
Mr. Beeby places in the margin ‘ The Trinitarian disputes.’ If the 
meaning of Mr. Beeby’s former statement was, as he now himself 
explains it, that the matters about the Holy Trinity which ‘ Christians 
of the fourth and fifth centuries’ ‘regarded’ as ‘of supreme im- 
portance’ are ‘mere verbal distinctions,’ it is clear that we have 
nothing to retract or apologize for in the opinion we have implied 
and expressed that with regard to the Trinity and the Incarnation 
Mr. Beeby does not hold the doctrine of the Eastern and Western 
Fathers or of the Church of England. 

Another instance of our ‘ dishonest quotations’ is that we referred 
to Mr. Beeby’s disbelief in the bodily resurrection of our Lord. On 
this subject he now says : 


‘With regard to the resurrection of Christ I am quoted as saying 
“‘ the evidence for the resurrection of our Lord is valueless,” as though I 
had said there was no evidence for the resurrection. While I have 
shown that certain evidence, on which faith in the resurrection is com- 
monly supposed to rest, affords no satisfactory ground of belief to this 
generation, I have pointed out at the same time what is the real proof to 
us of the resurrection. My readers can judge for themselves of the 
reasonableness of my contention. My reviewer again puts it down to 
me that “all His resurrection means is His continued existence in the 
unseen spiritual world,” and “the ascension of Jesus into heaven was 
merely a vision.” His continued existence in the unseen spiritual 
world is all that I mean! But is not this indeed all? Is not this the 
very substance of the faith? Is it not the very gist of what we 
wish to be assured? Is not the conviction that Christ is alive for 
evermore of vastly more importance than the particular road by which 
we arrive at this conviction? ... Then, as to the vision being called 
“a mere vision.” It depends what you mean by a vision. I mean 
something very real in the real spiritual world. 1 mean that the vision 
was a real manifestation of the living Christ to believers, and an 
assurance to them of His existence in the spiritual world’ (pp. 11-12). 


We see nothing in this explanation, or in the rest of what Mr. Beeby 
says on this subject, which should lead us to retract or modify what 
we said before. If, in spite of his previous and present statements, 
his belief is that the body of our Lord was literally raised from the 
dead, and the ascension was an act of this risen body, he is, of 
course, on this subject free from heterodoxy ; but in that case it is 
his own statements in Creed and Life and in the Defence, not any- 
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thing which we have “ik which need to be withdrawn. In a later 
passage (pp. 26-30) Mr. Beeby appears to imagine that the assertion 
of the spiritual and glorified character of our Lord’s risen and 
ascended body is as contrary to the orthodox Christian belief of 
the literal resurrection as his own opinions. It is certainly the belief 
which has often been insisted on in the pages of this Review as the 
true Christian doctrine, that the body with which our Lord rose from 
the dead was the body which was conceived by the Blessed Virgin 
and died on the Cross, but in a new condition, with new powers and 
gifts of a spiritual kind. This valuable and Catholic truth would be 
destroyed on Mr. Beeby’s hypothesis. On the general subject of the 
resurrection of Christ we do not think our notice contained any 
words so severe as those of St. Paul, ‘If Christ hath not been raised’ 
(that is, as the context shows, with a literal resurrection of His body 
from the tomb) ‘your faith is vain.’ ' 

Mr. Beeby deals at great length with our criticisms on his position 
about the conception and birth of our Lord. We pointed out in our 
previous notice that the denial of the virginity of the holy Mother of 
our Lord finds no support in, but is expressly contrary to, the teach- 
ing of the Greek Fathers, to whom, in general, Mr. Beeby professes 
to appeal. This contention of ours Mr. Beeby does not challenge. 
Referring to our notice he says : 


‘The commonly received view of “the virgin birth” is asserted, he 
tells us, by St. Ignatius, St. Justin Martyr, Aristides, St. Irenzeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. Their belief is cited as a sufficient 
proof of the fact.» My answer is that the opinion of the “ Fathers,” as 
such, irrespective of the grounds on which they base their opinion, is 
quite irrelevant... . / At most they witness to a pious opinion in the 
Church’ (p. 17). 


Further on he seems to imply that we misrepresented him on this. 
subject : 

‘I have nowhere laid it down,’ he says, ‘as my reviewer declares, that 
“our Lord was the Son of Joseph and Mary”? (p. 40). 


We are certainly still of opinion that there are passages in Creed 
and Life which can only mean that our Lord had a human 
father. Some parts of what Mr. Beeby says in the Defence wear an 
appearance of his wishing to slip away from a denial that the Mother 
of our Lord was a virgin when she conceived her Son to a denial of 
her physical virginity at the time of His birth. Here, as elsewhere, 
he takes great pains to confuse the issues, and to make openings for 
assertions that when he said one thing he meant another. But, even 
so, the Defence contains statements which can hardly mean anything 
else than that the holy Mother was not a virgin at the time of the 
conception of our Lord, and that consequently He was the son of 

1 3-Cor. xv. 17. 

? We did not cite the testimony of the Fathers ‘as a sufficient proof 
of the fact’ of the virgin birth, but to show that Mr. Beeby could not 
here appeak to ‘ Greek theology,’ and as one of the converging lines of 
evidence to the truth asserted in the Creeds. 
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Joseph and Ata We would gladly abstain from quoting language 
of Mr. Beeby, and using plain terms of our own, which it must be 
painful to many to read. The interests of important truth demand 
that we should put aside consideration for our own feelings and for 
those of our readers. In the Defence Mr. Beeby writes as follows : 


‘On this subject, as on others, St. John seems to take a more spiritual 
view. The miracle is effected by the operation of the Holy Spirit in the 
unseen world of the soul. He habitually speaks of Jesus as “ the Son of 
Joseph,” and no scholar will to-day interpret St. John by St. Matthew or 
St. Luke. According to him sons of God “are born not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” Sons of God 
are born in the ordinary way ; he contemplates no suspension of the 
general laws of nature ; yet they are born not of the will of the flesh but 
of God. And they are sinless. ‘Whosoever is begotten of God 
doeth no sin, because His seed abideth in him; and he cannot sin, 
because he is begotten of God.” It is spiritual generation which is 
here spoken of in terms of physical generation. St. John not only knows 
nothing of a physical miracle, but it is difficult to believe that he who 
could write thus of the miraculous birth of the sons of God could even 
have contemplated the physical miracle’ (pp. 17-18). 

‘I do not deny the miraculous conception of Jesus, but I have debated 
the question whether “conceived by the Holy Ghost” is inconsistent 
with the non-suspension of general laws ; with St. John it might be main- 
tained that this miracle took place in the unseen spiritual world by the 
operation of the Divine Spirit’ (pp. 20-21). 

‘As soon as any doctrinal significance is attached to the physical 
miracle, Protestants must perforce reject it’ (p. 21). 

‘If the early Christians had no idea of conception and birth such as 
accords with our modern knowledge, then, unless the sticklers for an 
impossible sameness of belief are prepared to abjure all modern know- 
ledge, I should be no less orthodox than they in interpreting the idea 
contained in this article of the Creed, and in holding by preference to the 
spiritual view of the Johannine Gospel. To interpret ‘‘ Virgin,” in the 
article “ born of the Virgin Mary,” as indicating a condition of moral 
purity rather than a physiological condition, is to make no larger demand 
on the principle of interpretation than is commonly claimed in other 
articles of the Creed’ (pp. 37-8). 


Here, again, if Mr. Beeby does not believe that our Lord was the 
son of Joseph and Mary, it is his statements, not ours, which need 
to be withdrawn. And in one point he has fallen into a blunder 
which is almost ludicrous. He claims the support of St. John’s 
Gospel, which, he implies, differs from the Synoptics, for his position ; 
and says that St. John ‘habitually speaks of Jesus as “the Son of 
Joseph.”’ Our Lord is so described in two passages in St. John’s 
Gospel.'! In one place the phrase occurs in a speech of St. Philip 
made at the beginning of our Lord’s ministry. In the other place it 
forms part of the murmuring of the hostile Jews. It is a comment 
of Bishop Westcott, ‘ Philip describes the Lord by the name under 
which He would be commonly known’ ;? and it has been pointed 
out by the same great commentator, as well as by other accomplished 


1 St. John i. 45 ; vi. 42. 
* Westcott on St. John i. 45. 
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writers, that St. John in several places leaves uncorrected mistakes of 
those whose words he reports, sometimes with ‘a tragic irony.’ ! 

In the Defence Mr. Beeby writes at length also on the doctrine of 
original sin. He now defines ‘the essential character of the doctrine’ 
which he denies : 

‘It is “the corruption of human nature,” that is, a deterioration of our 
common nature, in reference to a relatively higher and more perfect state 
in which man was originally introduced into the world; an incapacity? 
to attain to relations with the Divine by reason of the consequent defect 
of the will or moral being, which involves an inclination to evil rather 
than to good’ (pp. 46-7). 


On this subject it may be sufficient to repeat our former assertion that, 
while ‘it is not to be expected that we should find in the earliest 
Greek Fathers the same clear-cut expressions of doctrine as are found 
in the later West,’ ‘the essential features of the doctrine of original 
sin are not wanting’ ; to refer again to the passages we then men- 
tioned ; and to point out that since the time when St. Paul taught 
‘in Adam all die’* the doctrine which Mr. Beeby repudiates has 
continuously formed part of the general teaching of the Church. 

At the end of the Defence Mr. Beeby says that his book ‘ will 
never be appreciated by sacerdotalists,’ and appeals to Evangelicals 
to sympathize with him in his work of ‘sapping the root of sacer- 
dotalism in the Church’ (p. 70). There have not been wanting 
indications that Evangelical Churchmen, no less than ‘sacerdota- 
lists,’ have seen through Mr. Beeby’s opinions, and have detected 
that they are destructive not only of ‘ sacerdotalism’ but also of the 
central doctrines of the Christian faith. This Defence, which extends 
to seventy pages, contains no retractation of the teaching of Creed and 
Life, already pointed out in our former notice, against the personal 
Deity of our Lord ‘ and the true doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 

It is a favourite device of Mr. Beeby to say that somebody else 
has taught the same as himself. The fact of his following some 
whom he has, on various occasions, quoted hardly supports his 
orthodoxy. Others he certainly misunderstands. Before he again 
refers to Canon Gore, from whom, indeed, it is in some matters 
from time to time our sorrow to be obliged to dissent, we recommend 
him to consider the following words, spoken with regard to a claim 
that the Creeds might be recited by those who disbelieve the doctrine 
of the virginity of the Mother of our Lord as ordinarily explained 
and the literal resurrection of His body from the grave : 

1 Westcott on St. John vii. 42 ; cf. Salmon, /utroduction to the New 
Testament, pp. 345-9 ; tdem, The Irony of St. John ; Watkins on St. John 
vil. . 

Pris word would hardly be chosen in this context by those who 
hold the doctrine which Mr. Beeby condemns. 

* 2Gor. £¥; 24. 

* The note on p. 9 of the Vefence must be entirely unsatisfactory to 
those who believe the truth affirmed by the Council of Ephesus. We 
may notice here that the next page (p. 10) contains an extraordinary 
mistake. A statement by Dr. Neale about the Eucharist is quoted as if 
it referred to the Atonement. 
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‘Oh, let the conscience of men awake! The Christian Creed is a 
quite distinct and intelligible thing. If its reality is gone, we shall gain 
nothing and lose everything by retaining its language. We shall gain 
nothing, for the words become but hollow echoes ringing with a hideous 
mockery in the ears of those who desire the support of truth : we shall 
lose everything because we introduce into the highest part of our life an 
atmosphere of unreality which will have an influence (depend upon it) on 
its other departments, undermining everywhere the foundation of reality 
and truthfulness, and which will appear in grosser form in less academic 
circles, 


** Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit.” 


“ Oh,” men have cried, “for one hour of Socrates!” Oh for one hour of 
Pascal to set to work upon our new casuistry ! Oh, much more, for one 
hour of the great Apostle to smite with his flaming sword of sincerity 
and truth !’ 


‘A society which exists not primarily to seek truth, or to keep society 
together, or to make men comfortable, but to bear witness to a “ once- 
for-all delivered Faith,” and preach a Gospel of specific good tidings 
given in the Incarnation, Birth, Death, and Resurrection of the Son of 
God, cannot welcome into its ministry, with any show of reason, men 
who are content, indeed, to use its language, but only if they may 
repudiate its meaning. 

‘No society can do this with common self-respect. We need from 
the Church of England a plain and explicit expression of her mind, such 
as shall make clear her determination to hold at all costs to the truth of 
the Revelation which is her only ground of existence.’ ! 


Mr. Beeby altogether misrepresents his work when he appeals to 
Evangelical Churchmen on the ground that he is ‘sapping the root 
of sacerdotalism.’ ‘Toleration, or still more approval, of his teaching, 
on the part of any in authority, would be to play into the hands of 
the enemies of the Church cf England. As we have said before in 
this Review, it is his position as a beneficed clergyman which gives 
importance to what he says. 


A Sketch of Medieval Church History. By the Venerable S. CHEET- 
HAM, D.D., Archdeacon of Rochester. Published under the 
direction of the Tract Committee. (London : Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 1899.) 

ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM has with great skill compressed a very clear 

and accurate account of the medizeval Church into a book of 128 

pages. To say that his work, while full of details, is interesting and 

presents vividly the main lines of the history and thought of the 

Middle Ages, is to show that it is the result of long and careful 

study. Only an exact scholar and an experienced writer could have 

put so much into so small a space in a form at once accurate and 
readable. 

The Sketch consists of five chapters, entitled ‘The Invasion of 
the Teutonic Tribes and the Rise of Christian States,’ ‘Charles 
the Great and the Revived Roman Empire,’ ‘The Saxon Emperors 
and the Papacy,’ ‘Culmination of the Power of the Papacy,’ 


1 Gore, Zhe Clergy and the Creeds, pp. 29, 31. 
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‘ The Transition from the Medizval tothe Modern Church.’ Under 
these heads the learned writer groups all that is of great importance 
in the period with which he here deals. 

It may serve to give our readers an idea of the character of the 
book if we quote Archdeacon Cheetham’s account of the rise of the 
Franciscan Order, his description of part of the development of the 
medieval theology, and what he says about the German mysticism 
of the fourteenth century : 


‘It was in the year 1209 that Francis of Assisi was struck tothe heart 
by hearing the gospel narrative of the Lord sending forth His disciples 
without gold or silver in their purses to bring in the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. Here was, he thought, the ideal of a society which 
should convert the world. The leading thought of his first rule (1209) is, 
the following of Christ in His life of poverty. ... He thus regarded 
living on the alms of the faithful as a part of the following of Christ, but 
he was no friend of idleness. He willed that the brethren should labour, 
and it seems to have been only when the fruit of their labour was insuffi- 
cient that he sanctioned their begging from door to door. St. Francis 
was a mystic, but not one of those who place raptures above ordinances, 
for he set the highest value on the Church and its means of grace, espe- 
cially on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Body and Blood. He called his 
brethren the Lesser Brethren, “ Fratres Minores,” in contrast with the 
great monastic Orders already existing, whence they came to be known 
as Minorites. The name “ Franciscan” was of course not conferred by 
St. Francis himself. In England they were known as Grey Friars, from 
the colour of their habit. 

‘ The brethren were to go forth to preach repentance of sin and re- 
conciliation to God, as the first disciples did. As early as 1216 enthu- 
siastic Franciscans are found preaching to the Mohammedans; St. 

‘rancis himself was among the Crusaders in Egypt. After his return, 
the Order received the formal sanction of Pope Honorius III. (Septem- 
ber 22, 1220) ; and in 1223 the second rule, in which there are many 
modifications of the enthusiasm of the first, was issued under the authority 
of a Papal Bull. St. Francis died in the church of the Portiuncula at 
Assisi, October 4, 1226. Venerated in his lifetime, he was canonized 
shortly after his death by Gregory IX. (1228), who followed in this the 
voice of the Church. Probably no saint of the Middle Ages has left so 
sweet a memory as St. Francis of Assisi’ (pp. 69-71). 

‘ There was a time when European philosophy took refuge among the 
Arabs of Spain, but soon after the beginning of the eleventh century there 
began an intellectual revival in Europe generally, and a form of philo- 
sophy and theology arose to which we give the name scholastic—a form 
differing from that of classic times as Lincoln Cathedral differs from the 
Parthenon or the Colosseum. This was derived from the fragments of 
ancient philosophy, especially that of Aristotle, which were known in 
Europe through the medium of imperfect translations. The subject- 
matter on which it worked was the faith of the Church, the articles of 
which were accepted as absolutely true and all-important, and the scho- 
lastic philosophy claims to be no more than a systematizing, by the help 
of logical rules, of the dogmas given it by the Church. But as philosophy, 
by its very nature, is intolerant of authoritative bounds, two consequences 
followed from this process. First, the dialectical treatment of the form 
of theological propositions did in fact change their substance ; second, 
the intellect, hampered as it was and forbidden the free investigation of 
the matters which interest it most, fell too often into mere hair-splitting 
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and vain babbling, and into the formalism of which scholasticism is often 
wrongly supposed entirely to consist. ... If scholasticism had its 
defects, it had also its merits. It was by scholasticism that Christian 
doctrine was wrought into a form which in its day satisfied and delighted 
the highest intellects ; it bridged over the interval between the classic 
culture and that of modern times, and prepared the way for the philo- 
sophical and religious movements which influence us even to this day’ 
(pp. 76-7). cs 
‘In the great leaders of German mysticism we may trace two leading 
forms of thought. In the first, which reminds us of the old Alexandrian 
philosophy, the great stress is laid on the freeing of the soul from the 
bonds of the flesh. By prayer and a holy life, it is held, the soul can be 
so withdrawn from outward things, so stripped even of self, as to find its 
only and supreme good in God, and in the contemplation of Him to be 
united with Him. In this system, if we may call it so, Christ is presented 
as the type and pledge of the perfect union of God and man. This is the 
thought which we find prominent in the work of Meister Eckhart (1260- 
1327), and of the famous preacher John Tauler (1290-1361). Inthe other 
form of mystic devotion the humiliated and suffering humanity of Christ 
is most prominent, in whom the forgiving love and mercy of God are 
revealed, and who is the source of our sanctification. The votaries of 
this school seek before all things inner communion with the suffering 
Christ, with the sympathetic Mother, and with the Child Jesus. This 
school is full of tenderness, but tends more to tearful emotion than to 
strength of character. It delights in ecstatic vision and in an almost 
lover-like passion for the Virgin and her Son. ‘This is especially the 
mysticism of devout women and of Eckhart’s pupil Suso (Henry Seuse, 
1295-1366). It must not be supposed, however, that the two lines of 


thought exclude each other. In Suso in particular both are found’ (pp. 
109-10). 


Here and there we have felt a doubt whether Archdeacon Cheet- 
ham has entirely avoided one of the dangers of greatly compressed 


writing, that of giving a slightly wrong impression about details. The 
sentence 


‘In the year 787 the second Council of Nica declared that the 
Eucharistic elements, after consecration, are, in a strict sense, the Body 
and Blood of Christ’ (p. 36)— 


would have been more accurately worded, ‘It was maintained in the 
discussions at the second Council of Nicea,’ &c.'_ The passage on 
pp. 38-9 would give the impression to any unacquainted with the 
actual wording of the decrees that the practice about images con- 
demned by the Council of Frankfort in 794 was the same as that 
approved by the Seventh (Ecumenical Council.2 The statement 
that St. Thomas of Canterbury ‘set his seal’ to the provisions of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon (p. 61) assumes that a view held by some 


1 See Conc. Nic. ii. Actio vi. (Hardouin, Conczlia, iv. 368-72). 

? The ‘ servitium’ and ‘adoratio’ which the Council of Frankfort con- 
demned corresponded to the Aerpeia, condemned also at Nicea, rather 
than to the domacpos Kai Tysntixy mpooxiynots, Which was approved at 
Niczea: see Conc. Nic. ii. Actio vii. (Hardouin, iv. 456 B); Cone. 
Francoford. canon 2 (Hardouin, iv. 904 D). It is evident that the decree 
of Niczea was misunderstood at Frankfort. 
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historians, but open to serious doubt, is correct. ‘ Over-adoration ’ 
(p. 75) is a somewhat misleading translation of izepdovdeta, What 
is said on p. 84 would, we think, give a wrong impression to any 
not already familiar with the theory and history of indulgences. 

Such faults, most difficult to avoid where brevity and clearness 
are necessary and explanations are out of place, are very few and 
slight. Taken as a whole the book is not unworthy of its author’s 
high reputation, and is likely to be useful to a wide circle of readers. 


The Private Devotions of Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester. 
Newly done into English from the recently discovered Auto- 
graph given by Andrewes to Laud. By PETER GoLpsMitH 
Mepp, M.A., Honorary Canon of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Albans, Rector of North Cerney, formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of University College, Oxford, Select Preacher, and Bampton 
Lecturer. Published under the direction of the Tract Com- 
mittee. (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


1899.) 

Our readers will remember that in 1892 Canon Medd edited for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge Zhe Greek Devotions of 
Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, from the Manuscript given 
by him to William Laud, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
recently discovered. He has now translated this original manuscript 
into English, and pubiished the translation in a volume uniform with 
his edition of the Greek Devotions. The numbering of the pages, the 
arrangement of the type on the pages, the blank pages inserted in 
various places, the size of the volume, and the binding all cor- 
respond. The translation is literal and exact ; it is well suited for 
devotional use ; it retains, so far as is possible in English, the peculiar 
characteristics of Bishop Andrewes’s prayers; and, unlike other 
translations, it does not attempt any rearrangement or transposition 
of the text. We hope it may do much to promote the knowledge 
and use of these admirable Devotions ; and Canon Medd is entitled 
to gratitude for the care and skill displayed in this work, as in that 
of 1892. 


Ab Inferis. Notes on Science and Religion. By M. E. Dowson, 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. R. ILLINGworTH, M.A. (Lon- 
don: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1899.) 

Tuis little book of sixty-two pages consists of seventy-six detached 

paragraphs on the subjects of God, the world, man, prayer, the 

Church, and the Sacraments. They are divided into three sections, 

entitled respectively ‘Velamen Domini,’ ‘Imago Dei,’ and ‘Corpus 

Christi.” The object and method of the work, which shows many 

signs of thought, may be best described by quoting the Preface which 

Mr. Illingworth has prefixed : 


‘The following pages,’ it is there said, ‘are an attempt to illustrate 
the inner harmony and mutual relations of Christian theology and scien- 
tific belief. Their method, it will be seen, is aphoristic, rather than 
argumentative; they sum up, that is to say, the results of thought instead 
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of exhibiting its processes. And this method has a distinct value of its 
own ; for it enables the mind to dwell upon a truth till it expands and be- 
comes its own sufficient argument ; coming home with a conviction which 
no mere train of reasoning could give. Obviously a work of this kind 
cannot be summarized in a preface; it must be read to be understood. 
Since, however, the writer has kindly asked me to introduce it with a 
prefatory remark, I will content myself with heartily recommending its 
perusal ; as being at once an example of, and a contribution to, the deeper 
treatment of its subject-matter, which is everywhere gaining ground in 
the present day. For the tide has long turned, and the opposition be- 
tween faith and science is no longer, for serious thinkers, what it was 
thirty years ago. But the convictions of serious thinkers take time to 
become commonplace ; popular opinion being, as a rule, about a quarter 
of a century in arrear. And as long as this is so, we cannot be too warm 
in our welcome of each new voice that is raised in witness to the progress 
of truth’ (pp. 3-4). 


Saints and Heroes of Our Own Days. By Mrs. T. R. SEppon. 
Published under the direction of the Tract Committee. (Lon- 
don : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1899.) 

Tuis book contains a series of short and simple sketches of General 
Gordon, Samuel Marsden, Bishop Selwyn, Dr. Livingstone, Alex- 
ander Mackay, Father Matthew, General Havelock, Lord Clyde, 
Archbishop Benson, and Father Damien. They bring out in a 
pleasing way the great characteristic which these ten very different 
men possessed in common, their deep devotion to God and the duty 
which He committed to them. Mrs. Seddon will have done a useful 
work if she brings within reach of those who have not access to or 
the time to read larger books some idea of the nobility of life in 
instances of which the present century has not been wanting. 


The Fathers for English Readers. Clement of Alexandria. By F. R. 
MontcoMEeRY Hitcucock, B.D., Ex-Scholar and University 
Student, T.C.D.; Fellowship Prizeman; First Senior Moderator 
and Large Gold Medallist in Classics ; Senior Moderator and 
Gold Medallist in Modern Literature ; First Berkeley Medallist ; 
First Vice-Chancellor’s Medallist ; Vice-Chancellor’s Prizeman 
in Greek and Latin Verse, &c. &c. ; St. Mary’s, Nenagh. Pub- 
lished under the direction of the Tract Committee. (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1899.) 

THis new volume of the very useful series entitled Zhe Fathers for 

English Readers is evidently the outcome of careful study of the 

writings of Clement of Alexandria. It shows also the results of 

much reading and thought in other than theological subjects. While 
it will hardly rank with the best volumes in the series it is calculated 
to do service in giving a clear idea of Clement’s system to readers for 
whom Dr. Bigg’s admirable Bampton Lectures on The Christian 

Platonists of Alexandria is too difficult a work. 

We do not know what is Mr. Hitchcock’s authority for stating 
that 

‘the science school at the Alexandrian University’ ‘in Clement’s day was 

appointed by the mutual consent of all the Churches to calculate the time 

VOL. XLVIII.—NO. XCVI. KK 
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at which the movable feast of Easter should be celebrated in each year’ 
(p- 21). 


The statement about Clement— 


‘ He certainly studied in Athens, but his literary style lacks the finish and 
grace of the native Athenian. And so it has been thought that the sur- 
name of Alexandrinus indicates the scene of his life if not of his birth’ 
(p- 54) 

strikes us as much less satisfactory than Dr. Bigg’s accurate note : 


It seems a natural inference from the account of his wanderings in 
Strom. \. i. 11 that he was not a native Alexandrine, and that his starting- 
point was Hellas. The statement that he was an Athenian is rendered 
probable by the character of his style, which is deeply tinged with Homeric 
phrases, and bears a strong resemblance to that of Philostratus ard the 
Sophists whom Philostratus describes, and again by his familiarity 
with Attic usage ... But Dindorf, Preface, p. xxvii, tries to make him 
more Attic than he is.’! 


In some details such as these the book is open to criticism ; the 
passage about the Eucharist (pp. 272-4) and the ‘general summary 
of sacramental teaching’ (pp. 274-5) are by no means altogether to 
be commended; and we are constrained to dissent from Mr. 
Hitchcock’s general estimate of Clement. Referring to the omission 
of Clement’s name from the Roman Martyrology, he says : 

‘The memory of Clement, however, has suffered nothing from this 


repudiation. For he is now universally esteemed wherever adoration has 
stooped to reason, and reason has risen to adore’ (p. 62) ; 


and at the end of the book he writes of Clement as 


‘one of the saintliest men who ever trod God’s earth, the first and 
greatest apostle of the Greek theology, the spiritual father of Origen, Atha- 
nasius, Basil, and the two Gregories’ (pp. 275-6). 


We are not blind to the great services rendered to Christianity by 
Clement and the Alexandrians. But a balanced judgment notes 
much to be set on the other side in the evil influence, not yet dead, 
of the playing with revelation, and undue estimate of certain lines of 
philosophic thought, which characterize the teaching of Clement as 
well as, if to a less extent than, that of Origen. 

In spite of this it is well that there should be a popular account 
of Clement in an accessible form ; and this has been supplied in the 
book before us. 


Autobiography and Letters of Charles Merivale, Dean of Ely. Edited 
by Jupiru ANNE MERIVALE. (Oxford: 1898. Printed for 
private circulation by Horace Hart, Printer to the University.) 


CHARLES MERIVALE has been called a typical dean, but the work 
by which he will live was accomplished in a country rectory several 
years before he went to the deanery of Ely, where he enjoyed for 
nearly a quarter of a century the ofium cum dignitate usually 
associated with that office. 


| Bigg, Zhe Christian Platonists of Alexandria, pp. 44-5. 
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His life was a long one, extending over his eighty-third year ; 
each stage of it was marked by intellectual vigour, tenacity of will, 
and the power of retaining the affections of a large circle of friends 
and relations. A cultured scholar and a man of the world, a 
character so strong, of such high purpose, and such successful per- 
formance, deserved such a record as that given by this volume. The 
reader can form from its perusal a true conception of Merivale. It 
is made up of two parts, the first 114 pages being an Autobiography 
begun by the Dean in 1872, on the eve of his sixty-fourth birthday, 
and brought down only as far as 1833 ; the remainder consisting of 
letters, with a slight connecting thread of narrative inserted at 
intervals by the editor, Miss Judith Merivale. They comprise a few 
from his brother Herman, and from Dean Alford, besides one or 
two from Tennyson, Arthur Hallam, Arthur Stanley, Edward Fitz- 
gerald, and Charles Wordsworth; but the bulk of them are by 
Merivale himself to his near relations and his chief friends, Dr. 
Thompson, the late master of Trinity, William Bodham Donne, 
Examiner of Plays in the Lord Chamberlain’s office, and Dr. Lowe, 
Canon of Ely. 

The historian came of a notable stock, on the side of both his 
parents. His mother was a daughter of Dr. Joseph Drury, the 
successful and much loved head master of Harrow (1785-1805), in 
whose reign Byron was at the school. On the paternal side he was de- 
scended from Samuel Merivale, who was brought up asa Baptist, 
fell under the influence of Dr. Philip Doddridge, and became a 
Presbyterian. His son, John Merivale, of Barton Place, Devon, was 
a Unitarian, a dissenter of the Hanoverian type. He used ‘to read 
out to his grand-children on Sunday evenings long sermons from 
Butcher, the Dissenter, and Barrow, the Churchman, indifferently. 
His wife, too, was a Unitarian to the backbone ; but no one seemed 
to be nearer to the Bible, nearer to Christ’ (p. 109). John Herman 
Merivale, the father of the Dean, was a man of considerable literary 
reputation in hisday Brought up in strictly Presbyterian principles, 
he went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, but was disqualified from 
taking any degree. In later life he conformed to the Church of Eng 
land. Hewasa friend of Byron, and published two volumes of poems 
and a volume of metrical translations from Schiller. He was also the 
chief col/aborateur with Bland in his collections from the Greek Antho- 
logy. He took the liveliest interest in the career of his son, who, with 
justifiable pride and pleasure, says that no man ever more exactly 


fulfilled the modest aspirations of the father to whom he owed his 
education, whose 


‘warmest and brightest wish was that I should attain such University 
honours as would secure me a Fellowship, that I should become a tutor 
in my college, and make myself useful and more or less prominent 
during some years’ residence therein, nor leave it till I had laid in a store 
of academic learning and achieved an academic reputation. He hoped that 
I might make myself well reputed in literature as a scholar or divine, and 
eventually earn for myself promotion to one of the higher dignities in the 
Church, to which his inclination and my own pointed for my profession’ 
(p. 2). 


KK2 
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Charles Merivale was born on March 8, 1808. His first nine 
years were spent in Bloomsbury, his father being then a Chancery 
barrister ; the family used to go for their summer outing to the 
grandfather’s house near Exeter. He and his brother Herman 
enacted scenes from Roman history on the pavement of Queen’s 
Square, where a space of the flagging represented the City of Rome. So 
soon did the first reading of Goldsmith-—the germs of his future 
studies—take root in his mind. At the age of nine he entered 
Harrow, ‘lag of the school,’ boarding with his uncle, Harry Drury, 
and there developing his taste for Latin verse-writing which pro- 
duced the hexametral version of Keats’s Hyperion, that has been 
regarded as fully entitled to take the very foremost rank among com- 
positions of its kind. This taste was encouraged by the repetition of 
large portions of Latin poetry—e.g. of the whole of Lucan, except a 
few hundred lines—a practice which he defends as not idle or un- 
profitable, ‘for it tended to leave a deep impression on me of the 
significance of Roman history, and I may directly trace to it the turn 
my literary instincts took in later life, and the consequences which 
have ensued therefrom. I should not have been Dean of Ely if I 
had not learnt Lucan’ (p. 49). 

At Harrow young Merivale also became proficient in cricket, 
playing in the eleven against Eton in 1824. He challenges any 
other school to produce such a goodly list of future ecclesiastical 
dignities as that of the sixth form game at that date. It included 
two archbishops that were to be, three bishops, and a dean. He 
also records a cricketing anecdote about Manning which we have not 
space to give. 

During his last year at Harrow, his father received the offer of 
an Indian writership from Mr. Hudleston, an East Indian director, 
which seemed too good to refuse. The course of work at Hailey- 
bury included some acquaintance with Oriental languages, and some 
history and political economy, which otherwise he might have 
missed ; and he notes these studies as stepping-stones of the course 
which led him to be through later life a student and a man of letters. 

At this period he seemed destined to the ordinary career of an 
Indian civil servant. But Providence had ruled otherwise the lines 
along which Merivale’s life was to run. As the time drew on for 
going to India, misgivings arose in him, which led to his sacrificing 
the writership. Mr. Hudleston had to be informed, to his surprise 
and disgust, of the change of plan. He had already bestowed 
cadetships upon two of the Lawrences, but there was another to 
whom he gave the appointment thrown upon his hands. ‘This 
other’ (to quote from the Autobiography, p. 61), ‘was John Lawrence, 
who went to India as a writer, distinguished himself by many 
eminent services, till at last he became the main instrument in de- 
fending the Empire at the time of the Mutiny, and was rewarded with 
the Governor-Generalship and the title of Lord Lawrence. And 
thus it was that I saved India.’ 

There ensued a highly successful career at Cambridge, terminat- 
ing in a fellowship at St. John’s College. He won two University 
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prizes, one of them the Latin Ode, Cesar ad Rubiconem Flumen, and 
was fourth in the first class of the Classical Tripos. To contend for 
classical honours at all, it was then necessary to be at least a junior 
optime in mathematical honours, and at St. John’s no one hada 
chance of being elected a fellow who was not a senior optime. This 
place, by judicious husbanding of his powers, perfecting himself in 
book-work and eschewing problems, under the guidance of an 
experienced ‘coach’ he just managed to secure. We have an 
interesting sketch of the University as it was in the twenties and 
thirties, including an account of the first boat race between Oxford 
and Cambridge, in which Merivale rowed four. 

He was elected to a fellowship in 1833, which he held for sixteen 
years, lecturing, preaching, and reading extensively. At this period 
alone he seems to have travelled, his only visit to Rome being made 
in 1845. ' 

In 1848 he accepted the College living of Lawford in Essex, a 
village with a population of about goo, within easy access of London ; 
and two years later married a sister of his friend, John Frere. We 
do not hear much of parish work beyond his finding his new world 
rather an interesting one. He is very candid on the motives which 
had actuated him before being ordained : 

‘1 must not pretend that in entering upon the ministry as a profes- 
sion I was inflamed with any high, engrossing sense of the responsi- 
bilities which it properly involves. My early training had not so directed 
my thoughts or affected my sensibilities, and my natural temper was, I may 
allow, too sober, too reflective, too cold or sluggish perhaps, to give way to the 
enthusiastic sentiment which often awakes at such a crisis in minds which 
till that supreme moment have continued unstirred’ (p. 105). 


He avowedly looked forward to Lawford ‘as a parish not so large or 
full of work as to occupy his time to the exclusion of his immortal 
interests’ (p. 239). He longed for the command of literary leisure, 
and for a combination of the circumstances required to accomplish 
in literature something worthy to occupy the best days of his prime. 
This he found at Lawford, which was to be his home for twenty-one 
years. Ofso well-known a work as Zhe History of the Romans under 
the Empire, there is no need to speak at length. The composition 
of it extended over many years, the first instalment appearing in 
1850, and the final volume in 1862. We should have been glad to 
learn a little more about his methods of work, but we see that it was 
thorough, that many side currents converged to fix his interest on 
the subject, and that many studies were made subsidiary to the main 
argument. He accepts the criticisms and suggestions of his friend 
Donne, and corrects some mannerisms pointed out by him. 

On finishing the first three volumes, after much revising and re- 
writing, he says, ‘I am of course very wearied and rather nervous. 
I have compressed and sharpened the style till I fear it will read stiff. 
It will be much more of a style, whether for good or evil’ (p. 251). 
This was in 1851. Ten years later he writes to his sister-in-law, ‘ I 
feel a little solemnized, as the Scotch preachers say, by the 
thought of bringing my many years’ work to an end’ (p. 325). 
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His original plan had been to carry on the History to the estab- 
lishment of Christianity under Constantine, and conclude with the 
transference of the Seat of Empire from Rome to Constantinople. 
But ars longa, vita brevis. The scope was too wide fora writer of 
even Merivale’s historical grasp and sustained industry. He was 
compelled to break off where Gibbon commences, and to pause at 
the death of M. Aurelius. It has been alleged that the main subject 
of the History—the gradual absorption of the nations into one Roman 
body—is not always kept clearly before the reader, and that the style 
shows a rather undue influence of French models. But it holds its 
high place as the greatest English work on the important period vith 
which it deals. It is lucid, calm, and dispassionate. Soon after its 
completion, the author received a public recognition of its value, in 
being made chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons. This 
appointment, with a salary of 400/. a year, brought Merivale into con- 
nexion with the leading statesmen of the time. His advancement 
by Gladstone to the deanery of Ely, than which no post could have 
been more appropriate, came six years later. 

Merivale’s pen was rarely idle. He was constantly throwing off 
something, whether it was articles for the Quarterly andthe Saturday 
Review, or a Monograph on St. Paul at Rome, or a translation of the 
liad in English rhymed verse, or something connected with his 
main subject, as a school edition of Sallust, a translation of Abeken’s 
Cicero in seinen Briefen, or a popular general history of Rome, from 
Romulus to Augustulus. 

The last twenty-three years of his life glided peacefully away at 
Ely, where the cathedral and its surroundings kept alive his archi- 
tectural and antiquarian interests. Fora time he sat on the New 
Testament Revision Committee, but he became dissatisfied with their 
critical principles, and soon withdrew from it. On the completion 
of its work in 1881, he considered that the best service it had 
done was the cheering proof it afforded, by the fact that none of the 
36,000 alterations introduced affected any doctrinal point, ‘that all 
the denominations of our common faith, all our ecclesiastical 
idiosyncrasies, have a common ground of substantial agreement’ 
(p. 458). This is very significant of his attitude as a Churchman ; 
and in an interesting passage, too long to quote, in the conclusion 
of the Autobiography (p. 106), he dwells on the great advantage he 
had derived from being brought up under the influence, in almost 
equal degree, of Church people and of Dissenters. Elsewhere we learn 
something about his distaste for the excesses of Ritualism (p. 418), and 
his political opinions ; how, after beginning life as a Liberal, he be- 
came a Conservative after the passing of the Reform Bill (p. 373), 
while at the same time he could not endure the narrow high 
Toryism of St. John’s (p. 180). 

The book is very carefully edited asa whole. We observe only 
a few misprints, In the passage quoted (p. 172) from the Palace of 
Art, ‘The, Nightingale delighteth to prolong,’ should be ‘ No nightin- 
gale ;’ and on the next page but one, ‘Accessam est’ should be 
*Accessum est.’ Something, too, is wrong in the Greek on p. 206, 
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éx ddeio (Query én’ ddeia). This volume will leave on the reader 
the impression of a deservedly prosperous and consistent life, and of 
the conception and execution of a great literary design. 

The Dean preserved almost to the end his love of reading. 
During his decline, which was very gradual and very gentle, he listened 
to passages read out to him, sometimes from old family records, some- 
times from recent memoirs, from Macaulay, and from his own History, 
which he declared he had quite forgotten, and found very interesting ! 

In the words written on his monument at Ely Cathedral by the 
present Master of Trinity, ‘ He won at each stage of a long and tranquil 
life, honour, confidence, and love.’ 


Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, by the late BENJAMIN 
Jowett, Master of Balliol College. Edited by W. H. Fre- 
MANTLE, Dean of Ripon. (London: John Murray, 1899.) 


THE name of Jowett naturally suggests Oxford ; and this notice 
may be appropriately introduced by an Oxford anecdote. X. was a 
fine oar ; a heavy man in every sense of the word, but well able to 
pull his weight, and therefore an invaluable man as No. 5 in a boat. 
It was also a grand sight to see the brawny young athlete in a skiff, 
cleaving his way calmly and swiftly through the Isis. But Oxford 
requires even athletes to pass examinations, and the time came 
when X. had to appear before the examiners. Two of his friends 
happened to meet in the street, and one of them said to the other, 
‘X. is in for viva voce to-day ; shall we go and hear how he gets on?’ 
‘Well, really,’ was the reply, ‘I had sooner see X. on the river than 
in the schools.’ Something of the same sort of feeling came over us 
when we first heard of ‘ Jowett’s Sermons.’ Professor Jowett lec- 
turing on Plato, the Master of Balliol working up to the finest 
possible point the splendid intellectual material which Balliol secures, 
these seemed interesting and edifying studies ; but the Reverend 
Benjamin Jowett teaching Christian doctrine to a Christian congre- 
gation was, to use a homely expression, a horse of a different colour. 
We are thankful to say, at the outset, that we have been agreeably 
disappointed, chiefly, perhaps, because the sermons are not sermons 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term; at any rate they are not 
‘Doctrinal Sermons ;’ a volume of these is to follow, as we learn 
from the Dean of Ripon’s ‘ Preface.’ The present volume contains 
eleven ‘ Biographical’ and eight ‘ Miscellaneous’ sermons. They 
are not free from the grave defects which we should expect from Dr. 
Jowett’s teaching on Christianity, as we shall endeavour to show 
presently ; but we will first turn to the more grateful task of pointing 
out their very great merits. In the first place, then, Dr. Jowett is a 
true preacher of righteousness ; the plain, practical duties of the 
Christian life—the love of God and the-love of man for God’s sake— 
the golden rule that ‘to obey is better than sacrifice’—these points 
are insisted upon forcibly and clearly ; and we are not sure whether, 
in the great Church revival which has happily taken place in our 
day, they are not rather too apt to be put in the background by some 
preachers with whose views we should be far more in accordance 
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than with those of Dr. Jowett. Surely it should never be forgotten 
that all is but ‘as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal’ which does 
not tend to make the hearers better men, better citizens, better in all 
the relations of life. Dr. Jowett strongly insists upon this, and we 
heartily thank him for it. As an illustration let us quote two beau- 
tiful passages from the funeral sermon on Hugh Pearson, preached 
in that lovable man’s village church of Sonning. The text is 
Acts xiii. 36. 

‘He who in the ordinary business of life finds a higher business; who 
to honesty and punctuality adds disinterestedness and public spirit ; who, 
in his calling and out of his calling, has done what good he can ; who 
has set things right which were going wrong ; who has lived for others, 
and not for himself; who has freely given his time and his money and 
his thoughts to some cause or institution ; who has trained young chil- 
dren, has built churches, has improved a neighbourhood—such an one 
may betruly said to have “ served his generation.” Whether consciously 
or unconsciously to himself, he has been working together with God; he 
has been fulfilling the task which he came into the world to perform. 
And the small affairs of human life, and the things which we hardly name 
in connection with religion, if they are done in a true and simple manner, 
partake of this higher, this divine character’ (p. 153). 


And then he applies the subject to the condition of his humble 
village hearers. Nothing, again, could be more touching and prac- 
tical than the peroration of the same sermon. 


‘If our dear friend could speak to us once more, I think he would tell 
us that he had lived such a life as he desired, not without trials, not 
without faults (his feeling was always “God be merciful to me !”), but it 
was such a life as was well suited to him in this pleasant village, nestled 
in his own quiet home. He would have told us that he had been happy. 
“It was a bitter wrench to leave all you dear ones, but the will of God 
be done.” Many of you came to see him by his invitation, on the last 
evening of his life ; and you remember how he was thinking of others and 
their concerns, not of himself, just as he had been when in health. . . . 
He would not have wished us to mourn for him; nor, indeed, can we 
think of such an end except as happy and blessed. The light from 
heaven was already shining upon him. But I will tell you what I think 
would have pleased him. If he could have supposed that we remem- 
bered any word of consolation which he had given to us in the hour of 
trouble ; any call to duty ; any remonstrance against evil; if there is any 
one among his parishioners whom he has warned against intoxication ; 
any young person of either sex who is beginning to be led away by evil 
company ; any house which is divided against itself ; any family in which 
the children are not properly cared for ; and they could hear his voice 
once more speaking to them from the grave, as for forty years he spoke 
to them from this place, concerning temperance, concerning purity of 
life, concerning peace, concerning the irreparable character of the first 
years of life ; if he could imagine that love of him, or recollection of any 
word of his, hindered some one from falling into sin, or infused into some 
home or society the blessing of peace, or brought some one nearer to 
God and Christ, or supported some one in their last hours—that would 
have been the way in which he would have wished to be remembered ; 
that would be a true memorial of his life and work’ (pp. 167-9). 


These two extracts will surely of themselves suggest another 
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merit of these sermons—their exquisite style, pure, simple, without 
the slightest ornament or affectation, and yet thoroughly scholarly 
and forcible. As compositions they are excellent models for any 
preacher. ‘Turning to details, we think the ‘ Biographical’ are better 
than the ‘ Miscellaneous’ ; and of the ‘ Biographical’ those which 
relate to the writer’s own fellow-workers at Balliol are the most 
interesting. Nothing succeeds like success ; and when a college 
meets with such success as Balliol has done we turn with natural 
curiosity to the accounts of the makers, or at any rate the preservers, 
of this success by one who was both their official and their actual 
guide. From this point of view there is a special interest in the 
sermons (if sermons they can be called) on Professors Henry Smith 
and T. H. Green. Of these the former is the most vivid and appre- 
ciative, and evidently written more con amore; of Professor Green 
the preacher frankly owns, ‘ Others had more opportunity of knowing 
him than I had’ (p. 212). Nevertheless the sketch is exceedingly 
charming. The same may be said of the sermon on Tait—so oddly 
coupled with Gambetta—who was one of the makers of Balliol in 
the late Thirties and early Forties. It is as ‘Tait of Balliol’ rather 
than as ‘A. C. Cantuar.’ that he appears most prominently in these 
pages. May one who was under Tait at Rugby, who followed Henry 
Smith—after a long interval—both at Rugby and Oxford, and who 
was a contemporary of Green both at school and college, thank the 
editor of the Sermons for giving the public these three sketches ? 
But, alas! it is time for us to turn to the seamy side of the 
carpet ; for the Church Quarterly, holding the principles it does, 
would be inexcusable if it allowed its readers to suppose that there 
is no seamy side. To begin with, is Dr. Jowett quite fair to his 
own Church? After all he was a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and we all know the proverb about the bird that fouls its 
own nest. Not that we would have desired him to write as if the 
Church of England were without spot or blemish or any such thing ; 
there was far too much of this kind of writing when it was almost 
ae rigueur for a Churchman to laud to the skies ‘our happy Esta- 
blishment.’ No! the English Church has plenty of blemishes—we 
never heard of any Church or sect that had not—but it is an insti- 
tution to be proud of, and its loyal sons may fairly be expected to 
make the best, not the worst of it. Now, it is a curious fact that 
of all the men of whom Dr. Jowett writes—from history, not from 
personal knowledge—not one can be called a proper English 
Churchman. Wyclif and Wesley, indeed, were both English 
clergymen ; but both were founders of what one can hardly help 
calling Dissenting sects; at any rate neither Lollardism nor 
Methodism can be regarded as a Church movement ; while the rest 
—Loyola, Bunyan, Spinoza, Baxter, and Pascal—were not English 
Churchmen at all. By all means let us do justice to those outside 
our own communion ; but let us not gute forget that there were men 
of the past, within that communion, not altogether unworthy of 
commemoration. Again, is it quite fair to write of ‘ Black Bartholo- 
mew’s Day,’ as if the whole fault lay on the Church side, ignoring 
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the strong provocation the Church had sccnieed, and the undoubted 
facts that many of the lawful incumbents of the benefices from which 
the intruders were ejected were still alive, and that the very idea of 
toleration was at least as alien to the nonconformist as to the con- 
formist mind? These are questions of history, and history is not 
Dr. Jowett’s strong point. It is perfectly amazing how many inaccu- 
racies have crept into his sketch of John Wesley. Samuel Wesley 
the younger was zof, as Dr. Jowett implies (p. 112), brought up at 
Epworth rectory ; the bird had flown from the paternal nest before 
Samuel Wesley the elder came to Epworth ; John Wesley was zof sent 
‘from the Charterhouse to Lincoln College, Oxford’ (p..113), but to 
Christ Church ; five years elapsed before he was elected Fellow of 
Lincoln ; did he ever lose his admiration of ‘three of the great 
religious books of the world,’ as Dr. Jowett implies (p. 115)? Cer- 
tainly one of them, Law’s Serious Ca//, he admired and recommended 
to the last. It is not quite correct to say that ‘he held his father’s 
curacy at Wroot’ (p. 119) ; for his father was rector both of Epworth 
and Wroot, and John assisted him at both ; it is very zzcorrect to say 
that it was not till after his return from Georgia that his followers were 
‘ now beginning to be called by the name of Methodists’ (p. 121) ; the 
name was given to the Oxford Methodists more than ten years 
earlier, and actually before John joined them at all. instead of there 
being ‘ but few clergymen among i ardly any’ 
(p. 121), clergymen were the very backbone of the movement. 
Abstract the two Wesleys, Whi:efield, Fletcher, Berridge, Grimshaw, 
the two Perronets, and Coke, all clergymen, and no one remains 
who can properly be called a leader. ‘The writer of the hymn ‘ The 
God of Abraham praise’ was T. Olivers, not ‘Oliver’ (p. 123), and 
so we might go on. But we prefer to end pleasantly, as we began. 
Dr. Jowett is by no means an indiscriminate admirer of the clergy, 
and his testimony to the beneficent influence of a clergyman’s life is 
all the more valuable on that account, and this is how he beautifully 
expresses it : 





‘The clergyman’s life is the standard and example of good manners, 
as well as morals, to the inhabitants of the district. More or less, as a 
fact, he does care for the welfare of his neighbours ; the oppressed can 
go to him with their tale ; the friendless can claim his aid, and often be 
set in the way of making an honest livelihood. In the country he is the 
poor squire or gentleman, who shows how a house may be refined with- 
out luxury ; how on slender means a family may be educated and brought 
up (not without effort) in their own condition of life. In the town he is 
busily occupied in fighting a battle against vice and immorality, building 
schools, forming societies, striving to improve the dwellings of the poor, 
or to erect the additional church which is so much needed ; speaking to 
men week by week about temperance, honesty, and judgment to come. . 
Do we consider what would be the effect of having no word of moral and 
religious teaching over the whole country from one year to the other 
especially among the poor, who are so dependent on the half-understood 
words of their clergyman for any spiritual or intellectual life ?’ 
(pp. 291-2). . 
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Pages from a Private Diary. (London : Smith, Elder, and Co., 
1899.) 

Ir is not at all surprising that this volume should have been 
favourably received. It is a reprint of a series of papers which 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, and which well deserved to 
appear in a separate form. It purports to be written by a retired 
officer, who has settled in a Berkshire village, of which his brother, 
always spoken of in these pages as ‘Tom,’ is squire. The other 
characters whose sayings and doings are constantly quoted are 
‘ Sophia,’ wife of the supposed diarist, ‘ Eugenia,’ his daughter, and 
‘the Vicar —name unrecorded. We are rather sceptical about ‘ the 
retired officer’; he writes like no retired officer we have ever met, 
and internal evidence shows, to our mind beyond a doubt, that he is 
an Oxford man—though this a retired officer might of course be. 
However, it would be impertinent to speculate further who the 
diarist is, since he prefers to be anonymous ; all we can say is that he 
certainly need not be ashamed of what he has written, for it is 
delightful reading. Shrewd observations on all sorts of subjects con- 
nected with country life, books, and to a certain extent religion and 
politics, are the staple of the book ; and there is a quiet, subdued 
humour about them all, which is most refreshing. As we strongly 
suspect that it isan imaginary and nota real diary, it naturally reminds 
one of Happy Thoughts ; but, unlike that very amusing drochure, it 
is evidently quite serious throughout ; and so the reader, besides 
being entertained, will also be instructed ; and, we may add, edified ; 
for the writer is evidently a Christian and a Churchman, though he 
wisely does not obtrude his Churchmanship where it would be 
obviously out of place. He makes a little harmless fun, now and 
then, out of the foibles of ecclesiastics and their surroundings ; but 
no one can accuse him of unkindliness, still less of irreverence. Here 
is a delicious specimen which may have been drawn from the life : 


‘2nd [June]. Came to visit Aunt Julia at Barchester. The 
ecclesiastical atmosphere of the Close is somewhat rarefied and hard to 
breathe ; but for a few days 1 rather enjoy it. And the cathedral 
music is capital, The factories seem in a flourishing condition. The 
Dean has put down a Turkey carpet in the sanctuary, which the Arch- 
deacon’s party resent as an unspeakable outrage, considering what has 
been going on among the Christians in Anatolia and Crete. On the 
other hand, the Archdeacon’s daughter has become engaged to a minor 
canon. Aunt Julia, who is a staunch supporter of the Dean, told me of 
the engagement with a light in her eye and a deprecatory movement of 
the hands that meant, “ What could you expect?” I asked if she knew 
the gentleman. Her reply was, “ My dear, I have seen the young man 
going backwards and forwards to his duties.” She went on to say that 
of course she should call after the wedding, but it would make a great deal 
of awkwardness, as it was her custom to do no more than leave cards on 
the wives of the minor canons’ (p. 24). 


In a similar strain he writes most amusingly, but not unkindly, of the 
class to which he professes to belong : 


‘24th. Went to a meeting of a little society to encourage the 
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employment of men who had served their time with the colours. Could 
not a similar society be started to find occupation for retired officers? 
Surely we are as a class the most pitiable people in the world. A day 
arrives when we lose our chief interest in life. The routine work of duty, 
the slave that bore the burden and heat with a light heart and easy con- 
science falls dead ; and we must look about for a successor. Sometimes 
the by-work is set to the mill, and loses much of its zest in consequence. 
L. turns his lathe now all the morning, instead of at odd moments, and 
his house is fast filling with useless little pots ; H. scours the country 
collecting grandfathers’ clocks for the sake of the brass ; M. has taken 
up with the Church Association, and pesters the bishops with resolutions 
against Rome. They are fairly happy ; but how many I know at East- 
bourne and Southsea and other watering-places, who are sorely con- 
scious, except fora month or two in autumn, of the passage of time— 
“time’s discrete flow,” as the psychologists call it—the odious now, now, 
now ’ (pp. 61-2). 


The diarist’s criticisms of literary work, fragmentary as they are, 
could only have emanated from a _ highly refined and cultured mind. 
Like a!l such minds he has an intense appreciation of Miss Austen, 


devoting no less than eleven pages (pp. 104-111)—but not one too 
many—to remarks on Pride and Prejudice. Though it is quite con- 
trary to the popular opinion, we thoroughly agree with him that 
Steele ‘ was a finer gentleman than his friend Addison’ ; also in his 
application of the “epithet ‘witty’ to Law’s Serious Call (p. 72), 


incongruous as the term may sound with the intense, not to say 


grim, earnestness of that most powerful appeal. What a keen piece 
of criticism of the literary fashions of the day the following sentences 
contain : 


‘21st. We came to London for a couple of days shopping ; that is te 
say, Sophia came for shopping, and I for the pleasure of coming... . I 
spent as usual a good deal of time in the book shops, as much for the 
sake of the buyers as the books. It is pretty to observe ladies to whom a 
book is but a Christmas present, make their way into the Zerra incognita 
of Bain or Hatchards, or Bumpus, look vaguely round, make a de- 
spairing plunge or two, and then throw themselves on the mercy of the 
benevolent despot, who assigns them what will best suit Tom and Jack 
and Margaret. The great bulk of the new books seemed to be reprints 
of classic authors, which is a sign at least of healthy taste ; but it seems 
the public will not buy them without a certificate prefixed from some 
modern critic. So Scott is patted on the back by Mr. Lang, Johnson by 
Mr. Birrell, the rest of the eighteenth-century writers by Mr. Dobson, 
females in general by Mrs. Ritchie, Job by Mr. Jacobs, and the world at 
large by Professor Saintsbury’ (p. 138). 


It requires a severe self-restraint to refrain from giving more exe 
tracts ; but enough has surely been given to show the reader that he 
will derive both pleasure and profit from this very original little 
volume. 


History of the American Episcopal Church. By S. D. MCCONNELL. 
With Introduction by J. H. Overvon. Seventh Editicn. (Lon- 
don ; Wells, Gardner, Darton, and Co. [1898].) 


It is always a pleasure to us when we can conscientiously recommend 
a work which comes from the daughter—or may we not now rather 
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say the sister ?>—Church on the other side of the Atlantic ; and we 
have the satisfaction of being able to do so in the present instance. 
It is an interesting and instructive story which Dr. McConnell has 
to tell, and he tells it well. His history passed through six editions 
and is now in a seventh in America, and it is now presented to the 
British public with an Introduction by Canon Overton, written, as 
the opening words inform us, at the request of the author. We 
sincerely trust that it will be as widely read in the old country as it 
has evidently been in the new; for it teaches some useful lessons 
which the English Churchman will do well to lay to heart. The 
American Episcopal Church—we adopt the popular designation 
under protest, for it seems to us pleonastic—is now a thriving institu- 
tion ; but it was not always so. When it was merely the English 
Church in America, rather than the American Church—when it was 
in the absurdly anomalous position of an episcopal institution without 
an episcopate—of course it never throve ; and even after it became 
(more or less) settled on a true basis it was still many years before 
it fairly adjusted itself to its new conditions. The real makers of 
the American Church came from a most unexpected quarter : 
‘Via prima salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe.’ 
‘The impulse, writes Canon Overton in his Introduction, ‘ which at 


last succeeded in giving the episcopate to America, and thus caused the 
true rise of the American Church, came, not from the old Church settle- 
ments, but from the Puritan settlements of New England. ‘The explana- 
tion is quite obvious. The official Churchmanship, if we may use the 
term, of such States as Virginia, which was never very strong or intelligent, 
died out hopelessly. Under any circumstances it could never have been 
strong enough to produce any real, permanent effect ; and its connexion 
with English royalty only hastened its dissolution. But the Puritans, 
when they became Churchmen, became so by conviction. It was because 
they thought the matter out for themselves. It was not the superior 
attractions of the Church services, not the beauty of the Church liturgy, 
for they had never heard it, that touched them. They went deeper to the 
root of the matter than this; it was because they became convinced by 
reading the great English divines that the clergy had not a sufficient 
commission without episcopal ordination, that they were led to embrace 


Church principles. And when Puritan piety is grafted upon a Church 
stock, the result is a very fine product’ (p. xx). 


All these points and many others are well brought out in full 
detail by Dr. McConnell in the body of the work. But, as the whole 
story is highly condensed, it is impossible to give a further condensa- 
tion. One caution, however, it seems necessary to hint to our 
readers. It is not surprising that Dr. McConnell, like most American 
Churchmen—notably the great Bishop Hobart, who contributed 
more than most men to make the American Church what it is— 
should think ‘establishment’ an unmixed evil. Writing with par- 
donable indignation of the long and cruel delay about granting the 
boon of the episcopate, in spite of the earnest desire of all good 
Churchmen, he says, ‘The fundamental reason was that same 
entanglement of Church with State which had nearly choked out all 
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spiritual life. The Church of England, paralyzed by this fatal 
alliance, had lost the power not only to act, but even to think for 
herself’ (p. 180). We are not disposed to disagree with him about 
this particular case ; but there is another side to the question, at 
least so far as England is concerned. If the Church of England has 
been hampered and shackled, as it often has been, and still is, by its 
State connexion, that connexion has had its influence in bringing 
about that result which is expressed in the well known saying, ‘ Clerus 
Anglicanus, stupor mundi’; and we should on the whole be sory to 
‘see the connexion broken on this side the water, though we should 
not have the least fear about the welfare of the Church if it were 
broken. We have yet to learn that any Church, either in America 
or anywhere else, has produced theologians who have come even 
within measurable distance of Hooker, Andrewes, Barrow, Cosin, 
Butler, Waterland, Horsley, Lightfoot, Wordsworth, and others too 
numerous to mention, and we much doubt whether any but a 
National Church could produce the type. However, Dr. McConnell 
is writing about America, not about England; so this is a point 
which we need not discuss. Let it suffice to add our hearty thanks 
to Dr. McConnell for giving English readers so interesting an account 
of the rise and progress, and also of the many drawbacks, difficulties, 
and failures which occurred before that progress began, of a society 
of which he is a distinguished member. We heartily trust that he 
will not be disappointed with the reception his volume meets with in 
England. 


Colossian Studies. By H.C. G. Moute, D.D., Principal of Ridley 
Hall, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Lon- 
don : Hodder and Stoughton, 1898.) 


Tir purpose of this work is not critical, except ‘in the attempt to 
render every word of the text with careful regard to diction and 
connection,’ but rather devotional and practical, bringing out ‘ some 
of those inexhaustible messages for the soul,’ and inculcating ‘ lessons 
in faith and holiness.’ As such this volume, like all Dr. Moule’s 
writings, has a wonderful beauty and attractiveness, and the publishers 
have left nothing to be desired in the production of the book ; its 
paper, printing, and lightness in the hand are a great recommenda- 
tion. ‘The reader is also helped by the grace and suggestiveness of 
the illustrative passages which introduce each chapter ; all ages of 
literature are represented, and writers of such different views as 
Pascal, H. Martyn, C. Wesley, Luther, Quesnel, and St. John 
Chrysostom are made use of. The volume deals with the Epistles 
to Colossz and to Philemon. There are short introductory chapters 
to each (pp. 3-22 and 279-300), and then each Epistle is commented 
upon, with a careful analysis, and a full and exact translation of each 
section. Dr. Moule considers that St. Paul had never stayed at 
Colossz before he wrote to the saints there ; that Rome was the 
place of writing ; that the date is a.p. 63, putting the Epistle to the 
Philippians in A.p. 61, after Bishop Lightfoot; that the Colossian 
heresy was ‘in some sort and degree Judaistic,’ but mixed with other 
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elements of a Gnostic tendency ; that ‘the Epistle from Laodicea’ 
(ch. iv. 16) was the circular letter which is now called the Epistle to 
the Ephesians (p. 268) ; and that the Epistle to Philemon, although 
presenting only ‘a trifling theme’ (rade Baa is Dr. Moule’s sugges- 
tion for rade BeBaa in the title given ina Greek manuscript preserved 
at Lambeth ; pp. 280-3), and therefore questioned in the fourth 
century, is yet worthy of its place in the Canon for its teaching about 
domestic duties. Dr. Moule’s estimate of the importance of both 
Epistles for dogmatic and social questions is particularly valuable. 
Of the Epistle to the Colossians he says : 


‘From first to last the dogmatics of the Epistle consist in just this, 
the infinite glory of the Person of the Son of God, and the grandeur of 
His finished Work, and the abundant fulness of His Grace. And the 
noble ethics of the Epistle are just this, the Son of God applied to the 
believer’s daily path, in this perfection of what He is and what He has 
done’ (pp. 15, 16). 


Of the Epistle to Philemon he writes : 


‘ Put aside for the moment its high literary beauty, which alone may 
make us rejoice over its reverent preservation. Had it been expressed 
as uncouthly as it has been in fact expressed with consummate tact and 
charm, still it would have been eloquent of the will of God, of the mind 
of Christ. Nothing could more perfectly have illustrated the faculty of 


the heavenly Gospel to adjust its principles to the minutest details of 
human relative duty’ (p. 284). 


The remarks which follow (pp. 286-7 and 292-3) upon slavery in 
Rome throw a flood of light upon the coniidieasa of life under which 
this private letter was written and sent, for which we are grateful to 
Dr. Moule. We thank him also for his excellent exposition of 
Col. i. 15-20 in chapter iv., which he entitles ‘The Pre-eminence 
of the Son of God,’ and for his introduction to chapter vi., upon ‘ the 
conflict of Prayer,’ and for showing us how the Colossian heresy is 
met by setting forth the excellence of Christ Himself (pp. 168, 169), 
as well as for chapter Xl., upon ‘ The Christian Home’ (Col. iii. 18- 
iv. 1), where the quotation from Aristides’ Apology (pp. 246-8) is 
aptly introduced ; and we may mention as worthy of notice the 
extract from a remarkable paper (by J. E. Sampson, Barrow Cottage, 
York) given on pp. 164-6. The whole volume is one which every 
Churchman would study with interest and with profit, because it is 
characterized by such earnestness and conviction ; but at the same 
time he would find in it not a few things to make him dissatisfied 
with the doctrinal standpoint of the writer. We feel that an oppor- 
tunity has been lost (pp. 133, 144) in not refuting from Col. ii. 3 and 9 
some of the modern notions respecting the limitations of our Lord’s 
knowledge through pressing the Kenotic theory, but there are other 
_—— to which we must take positive exception, viz. 

We do not like Dr. Moule’s non- ceased Christianity, 
which runs throughout his exposition of this Epistle. Wehave been 
taught to regard év Xpuor@ (Col. i. 2, 4) as describing the relation of 
the baptized to Him into whose ‘ body ’ (the Church) they have been 
‘grafted,’ and yet even when the great ‘ Head of the Church’ (p. 85) 
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is set forth there is an entire ignoring of the sacramental relation of 
the members to Him. It is the same with the exposition of Col. iii. 1-7, 
the great Easter message (pp. 187-94), and, apparently, even at 
Uganda a non-sacramental system is encouraged (pp. 202-3). The 
subjective side of religion is so exaggerated that we have wondered 
whether ‘ the Head’ has any real, visible ‘ body’ upon earth. 

2. We do not like what is taught about Baptism (pp. 145-50), 
although it looks as if Dr. Moule had strained a point to say as much 
as could be said from his side about the value of it. He allows that 
it is the outward means of union with Christ, but he dwells upon the 
obsignatory side of it, as sealing the faith that we have already. In 
fact, Baptism is put on a level with circumcision in the case of 
Abraham (Rom. iv. 11), and the strong definite teaching of the 
Church of England in her Baptismal offices is ignored. It is a 
‘sealing ordinance,’ not ‘a sign of Regeneration.’ ‘The old man’ is 
not done away, ‘the new man’ is not put on (p. 213): we cannot 
but wonder that the principal of a theological hall should dare to set 
aside the teaching of the Prayer Book, and seize hold of one phrase 
only of Art. XXVII., ‘ visibly signs and seals’ (p. 149), as if it were all. 

3. We do not like certain notes which have a particular bias 
against doctrines cherished by many loyal Churchmen, e.g. (i) on 
‘reconciliation ’ (p. 110), where (2 Cor. v. 20) xaradAdyyte To Oew is 
employed to enforce the efforts of the sinner to get back into God’s 
favour by himself without the mediation of ‘the ministry of recon- 
ciliation’ (ver. 18). It is the same spirit which insists so strongly 
that, ‘not by the intervention of the Church,’ but with ‘nothing 
between,’ can the believer be ‘joined unto the Lord’ (p. 145). 
(ii) Or again, the note on pp. 157-8 which suggests that ra €v @uvAaky 
avevpara in 1 St. Peter iii. 19, 20 are the wicked angels of Coloss. ii. 15, 
not ‘ disembodied spirits,’ is an unnecessary attack upon the doctrine 
of the intermediate state. 

4. We cannot agree with certain points of scholarship which 
Dr. Moule lays much stress upon, ¢.g. (i) the translation of the definite 
article as a possessive pronoun (pp. 187, 225-6, 237, &c.), ‘our 
Christ,’ ‘our God,’ &c. ; (ii) the interpretation of the middle voice 
in 2 Cor. v. 20 and Coloss. ii. 20, for xaraAAdyynre may be translated 
‘suffer yourselves to be reconciled’; and doyparilerGe may be 
rendered ‘ suffer yourselves to be dictated to,’ in the same way as in 
1 Cor. vi. 7 dducetoGe and aroarepeiobe may be rendered ‘suffer your- 
selves to be wronged’ and ‘to be defrauded.’ But we agree with 
Dr. Moule that amexdvodpevos in Col. ii. 15 means ‘despoiling,’ as 
against the Revised Version rendering ‘ having put off from Himself,’ 
which gives a poor sense, while the Revised Version margin is worse 
still, ‘having put off (As Jody)’ ; and the middle voice may well 
imply ‘ stripping them (of their possessions) for Himself’ (pp. 158-9, 
note). 

a the whole, then, while we can thoroughly recommend this 
exposition as.beautiful and suggestive, and deeply earnest, yet, from 
a Churchman’s point of view, it is unsatisfying, because it dwells too 
exclusively upon the subjective side of religion, and leaves no room 
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for that kind of union with Christ which is fully realized in the cor- 
porate life of the Church and the great means of grace, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, through which the blessings of the Incarnation, 
Death, and Resurrection of Christ are extended to us. As one 
reads this volume one longs for the clear and definite analyses of 
Dr. Liddon, for the concise and pregnant summaries of Bishop Light- 
foot, or for the masterly grasp and convincing force of Canon Gore 
as an expositor. 


Christ Church Sermons. With an Introductory Essay. By the 
Rev. E. F. Sampson, M.A., Student, Tutor, and formerly 
Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1896.) 


THESE sermons were preached at intervals between 1875 and 1896 
before a college congregation in the cathedral, and this fact alone 
gives them a sort of unity which otherwise does not appear. Mr. 
Sampson writes as a wide reader and a careful observer of the 
character and habits and tendencies of young men at the University, 
and he deals with subjects which could not be treated in the same 
way before an ordinary congregation. He dwells with great emphasis 
upon the obligations and dangers of wealth and intellect, and the 
claims of duty. He shows himself to be a sound Churchman, 
teaching definitely the doctrine of the Sacraments, and following 
the seasons of the Church in his choice of subjects. His style is 
easy and his language well chosen, but he does not rise to real 
eloquence. A tone of pessimism runs through the sermons, which 
reminds us of the view once taken of the University of Oxford by 
the late Dr. Liddon, when he thought religion must be in a bad way 
because clerical fellowships were being abolished, and he did not 
know that a younger generation of Oxford men was not averse to 
taking Holy Orders, if not under constraint of college statutes. 
Mr. Sampson says, ‘I fear there can be no doubt that Oxford is not 
giving, as she used to do, of her best-trained and most cultivated 
intellects to clerical work’ (p. 17). Now these words were written 
early in 1880, and we feel sure that the experience of the past 
nineteen years has modified that view. But even in the Introduction, 
which, presumably, was written in 1896 (but there is no date) the 
same tone is adopted about the University, and while it may have 
been justifiable in regard to an earlier period, viz. between 1865 and 
1884, yet the anti-religious element has been seen less and less in 
Oxford during the last fifteen years. It is interesting to read what 
Mr. Sampson says about the late Professor T. H. Green’s influence 
upon the younger High Church party (pp. xxvi-xxix). ‘It is not 
now an axiomatic truth that to be frankly Christian is incompatible 
with the possession of any intellectual power ; this change the author 
believes to be due in a very real sense to the teaching of Professor 
Green’ (p. xxix). For our own part we are inclined to think that 
the religious or anti-religious attitude among the younger members 
of the University is largely a matter of fashion, not of principle, 
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The Prophecies of Jesus Christ. By Dr. PauL ScHwaARTzkopPrFr, Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Gottingen. Translated by Rev. NEIL 
BucHanan. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1897.) 


WE are told in the Preface that ‘the present volume is the fourth 
part of a work, the full title of which will be Zhe Revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ, its Content, Range, and Limits.” The last part has 
been ‘ published first, because it deals with questions that are being 
earnestly discussed in present-day theology.’ This volume treats of 
our Lord’s predictions concerning His Death, His Resurrection, and 
His Second Coming, and their fulfilment. There are four chapters ; 
the first of which deals with ‘the importance of our question and the 
main point of view for its solution’ (pp. 3-21), the rest of the book 
being taken up with the predictions in detail and the discussion of 
points arising from them (pp. 23-321), with an Index. We expected 
to find in this work much that would be helpful and profitable upon 
a matter of such supreme importance as the truth and meaning of 
our Lord’s prophecies, but we have been greatly disappointed ; for, 
to employ the writer’s favourite distinction, while ‘the form’ was 
excellent, ‘the content’ was vexatious. The argument consists 
largely in negations and the setting aside of other men’s views, while 
the positive teaching is obscure. Every now and again the writer 
appears to wish to uphold Catholic truth, but we do not feel certain 
that he believes in the Divine Sonship of Jesus, except so far as He 
is Messiah, and therefore officially ‘Son of God’; we cannot be sure 
that he upholds the reality of the Resurrection, at least in any 
objective sense ; and his leaning is, apparently, towards the view 
upheld in the Gospel of Peter that the glorification of Christ took 
place when He died upon the Cross, and the Ascension followed at 
once upon Calvary (p. 77), and that there is no kind of coming of 
Christ until the end of the world, when He will enter upon His 
kingdom. The whole book is a mass of confusion and contradiction. 
Here and there occurs an interesting discussion, as, ¢.g., upon Sheol 
in chap. iii. (pp. 71-4), and the sinlessness of Jesus is insisted upon 
strongly (pp. 7, 8, 9), but He is denied any kind of infallibility or 
the possession of perfect knowledge (pp. 8, 9, 18). We can only 
hope that the subject of this book, and perhaps, too, ‘the form’ of 
it, may induce some well-equipped English divine to give us a really 
learned discussion of the difficulties which have been raised in respect 
of our Lord’s prophetic utterances, for they would well repay the 
time and study so bestowed upon them. 


Clerical Studies. By Very Rev. J. B. Hocan, S.S., D.D., President 
of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. (Boston: Marlier, 
Callanan, and Co., 1898.) 

THis is a very remarkable book. The author’s general ability and 

grasp of his subject, his clear and systematic method, and the wide 

range of his knowledge would, apart from other considerations, 
entitle it to sympathetic and appreciative notice. But we have 
called it remarkable less because of these merits than because of he 
position of the author and the general point of view adopted. The 
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limited outlook and want of general culture of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and the poverty and narrowness of the instruction in Roman 
Catholic seminaries, are alike proverbial. In this book we havea 
work from the pen of the President of a Roman Catholic seminary 
which, almost from first to last, is directed against these weaknesses. 

It is pleasant to notice the contrast between much which 
Dr. Hogan says and that narrower form of Roman Catholicism 
with which in England we are most familiar. His appreciation of 
the permanent value of a ‘liberal education’ which is ‘classical’ as 
well as ‘technical’ (p. 127) is to be welcomed. His distinction 
between matters of faith and matters of opinion, and his application 
of it to the subjects of the angels and evil spirits, the original state 
of innocence, purgatory, indulgences, heaven and hell (p. 113), may 
well afford satisfaction to those who mourned over the recent con- 
demnation by the authorities at Rome of the work of a talented 
English Roman Catholic priest. His laudatory references to Father 
Hecker (pp. 95, 299) ; his sensible admission of the ‘ very question- 
able authenticity’ of 1 St. John v. 7 (p. 169); his frank acknow- 
ledgment that ‘spurious quotations of the Fathers abound ’ not only 
in ‘many’ of the ‘older’ but in ‘some’ of the ‘ more recent’ Roman 
Catholic ‘theological works’ (p. 188); his statements that the 
‘scathing denunciations of Pascal,’ while in some respects exagge- 
rated and unfair, ‘were, on the whole, far from undeserved’ (p. 237), 
and that the ‘distinctions’ ‘ between mortal and venial’ are often 
‘conjectural ’ (p. 258), afford instances of the same attitude of mind. 
And it is interesting to notice the favourable references to the 
writings of Butler and Paley, and to the Bampton and Boyle 
Lectures (p. 94) ; the fair estimates of the great works of Gibbon 
and Milman (pp. 402-3); the recognition of the investigations of 
the Palestine Exploration Society (p. 433); the commendation of 
the Biblical commentaries of Alford, Westcott, Lightfoot, Ellicott, 
Godet, Hengstenberg, Keil, Delitzsch, Lange, the Speaker's Com- 
mentary, and the Guomon of Bengel (p. 463) ; and the statement — 


‘As an introduction, in particular, to a critical study of early docu- 
ments, perhaps there can be nothing better than to take up one of the 
recent critical editions of the Apostolic Fathers, as given by Hefele or 
Funk, or still more thoroughly by Archbishop [sc]! Lightfoot’ (p. 408), 


And for two distinct reasons we have rejoiced to notice the long and 
valuable quotation from the Bishop of Oxford on some of the lessons 
taught by the study of history (pp. 371-2) 

Dr. Hogan’s volume covers much ground. It deals with the 
subjects of ‘the natural sciences,’ ‘ philosophy,’ ‘ apologetics,’ ‘ dog- 
matic theology,’ ‘moral theology,’ ‘ascetic theology,’ ‘pastoral 
theology,’ ‘canon law,’ ‘liturgy,’ ‘homiletics,’ ‘Church history,’ ‘the 


' This incorrect description of Bishop Lightfoot may be pardoned in 
a Roman Catholic writer resident in America, as may also the use of the 
title Ante-Nicene Library where the Library of the Fathers is evidently 
meant, and the statement that the Post-Nicene Library was published 
‘during the Tractarian movement’ (p. 496). 
Ss 
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Bible,’ and ‘the Fathers of the Church.’ It would be surprising if, 
in so wide a field, we found nothing from which to dissent. To pass 
by matters where disagreement is necessitated by our different 
positions, we may observe that he shows less than his usual openness 
of mind when he describes the Popes of ‘every period from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century’ as ‘ever alive to the interests 
of the Church’ (pp. 49-50) ; that, while he fully admits the ‘ most 
objectionable consequences ’ of some systems of probabilism (p. 240), 
he states that the ‘rigid’ and the ‘indulgent’ ‘schools’ ‘met and 
blended’ in ‘happy proportions’ in Liguori (p. 242) ; and that his 
references to the Revue Biblique (p. 464) and the criticism of the 
Pentateuch (pp. 477-8) lead us, in spite of many wise and cautious 
sentences, to suspect that, if he had explained more fully his opinions 
on the Old Testament, we should have found a good deal with which 
we could not agree. 

Dr. Hogan, we observe, throughout his book assumes that his 
attitude will be not unwelcome to Roman Catholic theologians gene- 
rally. In this he certainly differs from recent Roman Catholic 
writers who have excited some little interest ; and it is not without 
significance to compare his assertion that ‘such silly conceptions’ as 
that real science would be out of place in a ‘ Catholic University ’ 
‘are met with only outside the Church’ (p. ro) and his ascription of 
a ‘ powerful impetus’ in the direction of scientific knowledge to the 
‘new faculty of philosophy recently inaugurated in the Catholic 
University of Washington’ (p. 20) with the despairing accents which 
were heard a few months ago from a Roman Catholic voice. 

To illustrate somewhat differently the general standpoint of a 
work which, if it is widely read, is capable of exercising very con- 
siderable influence, it may be well for us to quote two representative 
passages : 

‘ Least of all should the clerical student persistently close his eyes to 
unpleasant facts. They bear with them lessons most salutary, though 
unwelcome. Neither should he, for polemical purposes, unfairly question 
or minimize them when objected by others. To do so would show 
that he distrusts his cause, or confesses his inability to defend it honestly. 
. . » He has to remember that the writers he has chosen for his guides, 
while professing to follow the maxim of Quintilian, “ Historia scribitur 
ad narrandum non ad probandun,’ in reality are often concerned, perhaps 
unconsciously, to substantiate a view or to prove a system, to write up or 
to write down somebody or something, and that, therefore, if he would 
know the whole truth, the only practical-way to reach it is to hear both 
sides, “ Audi alteram partem”’ (pp. 418-19). 

‘Theology comprises a great variety of elements of very unequal 
value—dogmas of faith, current doctrines, opinions freely debated, 
theories, inferences, conjectures, proofs of all degrees of cogency from 
scientific demonstration down to intimations of the feeblest kind—and 

. aS a consequence, the Catholic mind may assume, in theological 
matters, according to the object it considers, every conceivable attitude 
from the most unhesitating acceptance to the most radical negation. 
This is always a surprise to Protestants who come to know of it for the 
first time. They are utterly unprepared to find so many questions of a 
religious character on which Catholics feel at liberty to disagree, and 
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are, as a fact, often at variance. To those among them who enter the 
Catholic Church with the hope of finding there a definite answer to all 
their questionings, it is sometimes. a source of considerable disappoint- 
ment. Even those of the faith experience occasionally something of a 
similar feeling. Diversity of opinion among their teachers disturbs them, 
and makes them feel as if all were questioned or unsettled. 

‘Not so the more enlightened among them. They know that much 
liberty of opinion always prevailed in the Catholic schools ; that around 
the solid kernel of revealed truth fully ascertained, there has been from 
the beginning, and in increasing measure, a floating mass of doctrinal 
elements, some of which in the course of time have clung to the centre, 
others have disappeared, while many more of doubtful character still 
remain, equally liable to vanish, or to be incorporated, or to continue 
floating and unsettled to the end... . 


‘ They know, finally, that even when a doctrine has been defined, the 
full sense of the definition may still be far from determined. The Pope, 
for example, has been declared infallible ; yet how many questions are 
still agitated as to the sphere and to the conditions of his infallibility ! 
The inspiration of Scripture is a dogma of faith ; but it would seem as if 
we were farther than ever from agreeing as to just what is implied in that 
fact. Indeed, in this particular instance, as in many others, the Church 
by her definition scarcely more than echoes the language of Scripture 
itself, or of tradition, without attempting to develop its meaning, or to 
remove the ambiguity which may attach to it. This remains for theo- 
logians to accomplish ; and we can well understand how its performance 
gives rise to deep disagreement and lively controversy’ (pp. 166-7). 


The Divine Drama. The Manifestation of God in the Universe. 
By GRANVILLE Ross Pike. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1898.) 

The Divine Drama is a very ambitious, and, we will add, a very 
presumptuous book. The writer, indeed, abstains from claiming 
that his is ‘ that statement of religion which Carlyle declared would 
make scepticism ridiculous’; but he asserts that the book is ‘an 
attempt to adjust’ ‘to the old landmarks’ the ‘new lines’ of ‘a 
system of thought’ which, ‘ based upon the Divine Immanency, and 
finding in God’s progressive manifestation of Himself the method 
by which the world and all that in it is has come to be,’ brings 
‘under its sway’ ‘ the entire sweep of life,’ so that ‘ theology becomes 
social and universal instead of individual only—a doctrine of society 
no less than a doctrine of God.’ Moreover, he sees in the ‘ general 
congruity ’ of his work ‘with the conclusions of special students in 
widely differing fields’ ‘sufficient evidence that in this direction 
truth lies, and that the substantial soundness of the view’ which he 
sets forth ‘has broad recognition among scholars’ (pp. 1x-x). 

Mr. Granville Ross Pike has evidently read widely in many 
departments of literature, and compiled many statistics of modern 
life. If he had read the Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul to a 
little more purpose, we do not think he would have perpetrated the 
folly of writing the ‘open letter to the reader,’ from which we have 
quoted above. He might have found in the theology of the New 
Testament a ‘system’ which recognizes and allows for ‘the entire 
sweep of life,’ and, so far from being ‘individual only,’ teaches the 
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‘doctrine of God’ in intimate relation with the ‘social’ and ‘ uni- 
versal’ aspects of the needs and position of man. 

It is always a sad thing when a man of capacity and earnestness 
spends pains on elaborating work on a basis radically wrong. That 
Mr. Pike possesses both capacity and earnestness there are indica- 
tions in the volume before us. That the basis of his work is 
radically wrong is not less evident. The hope for the human race 
is in the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘That religion is to be 
found in the pages of the Bible and the dogmas of the Holy 
Catholic Church. To endeavour by the human reason to sift out 
from the Bible the elements which are true and instructive, and to 
study theology independently of the teaching of the Church, is to 
abandon the method of the search for truth which is really hopeful. 

The religion which is full of hope for man is, we repeat, the 
Christian religion. And the religion set forth in the book before us 
is not the Christian religion. Instead of the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity there is a Sabellian misconception of a ‘trinity’ which 
consists ‘in the personal revelation of one God in a threefold un- 
folding,’ so that without distinction of personality He ‘loves us as a 
Father,’ ‘ manifests Himself among us as a Brother,’ while His ‘ Spirit 
bears witness with our spirits that we are the sons of God’ (p. 21). The 
‘sceptre’ of the ‘arch-spirit of evil’ is taken from him, and ‘ the devil 
is no more’ (pp. 21-2) Man is not created in the image of God, 
but only given ‘the possibility of attaining unto it’ (p. 33). The 
‘incarnation of God’ is not regarded as an historical event, but as 
‘a short name for His bringing His earthly manifestation into full 
completion in man,’ and it ‘is taking place as rapidly as is possible, 
seeing that our progress depends not on the ability or willingness of 
God alone, but also upon the rate of increase in our capacity to 
receive Him’ (pp. 44-5). The Fall is taken ‘ out of the category of 
historical events,’ and is transferred ‘into the realms of the spiritual 
life’ (p. 47). ‘It is neither Scripture, philosophy, nor reason to say 
without qualification that Jesus Christ is God. In Him God is 
manifested, not comprehended’ (p. 62). ‘The Christ was’ ‘par- 
taker of a nature open and liable to sin’ ;' He came ‘ within range 
of the law of heredity’ ; while ‘no man inherits sin,’ He had, like 
all others, ‘such bias and perversions as lead to sin’ (p. 66). ‘We 
may admit that Christ was the natural son of Joseph and Mary 
without thereby militating in any way against the uniqueness and 
helpfulness of His relations to men’ (p. 67). A ‘correct idea of 
inspiration’ and a ‘recognition of the Scriptures as literature’ 
removes any difficulty which the New Testament might otherwise 
put in the way of this admission ‘that Christ was the natural son of 
Joseph and Mary’ (iid.), The lives that are failures, it is suggested, 
‘drop back into God,’ and ‘are received into an unconscious absorp- 


1 Such a phrase might possibly be used in the sense that the nature 
which our Lord took, gua nature, and apart from its union with His one 
divine Person, was capable of sin, although, because of the personal 
union, our Lord was impeccable in His Manhood. The context shows 
that Mr. Pike does not use it simply in this sense. 
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tion into the less specialized substance of universal being’ (p. 98). 
The ‘medizval notion of an objective atonement’ is to be surren- 
dered (p. 125). The Scriptures are to be treated ‘historically,’ and 
one of the results of this treatment will be that ‘many recorded 
miracles and predictions will cease to perplex the thoughtful student 
as he remembers under what conditions these records were made’ 
(pp. 165, 167). ‘A mature Christianity will recognize the excesses 
and deficiencies of all the historic symbols,’ that is, ‘the Creeds of 
Christendom’ (p. 167). The identification of the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth with the life of God was in that ‘close and personal rela- 
tionship with God’ which may be the ‘heritage of every soul of 
kindred mould’ (pp. 338-9). 

We respect, as we have implied, Mr. Pike’s wish to draw up a 
religious system which may be of real use to man. Certainly, he 
has failed utterly in his attempt to do so. The system which he 
has developed is not the religion of the Bible or of the Church ; 
and, moreover, it is a religion which is too eclectic and individualistic 
to be able to stand the investigations of reason or criticism. We 
cannot wish well to such a book ; we can only hope that its mani- 
fest failure may be a warning to some to beware lest, in surrendering 
the historical religion of our Lord and Saviour, they become the 
sport of fancies and whims, destructive not only to faith, but also 
to the practical usefulness of thought. 


The Abiding Strength of the Church. Four Sermons preached in the 
Cathedral Church of Bangor at the request of the Very Rev. the 
Dean. By the Rev. R.S. Mytng, M.A., B.C.L., Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries ; Hon. Fellow of the Academy of St. 
Luke, Rome ; Hon. Member of the Academy of Fine Art at 
Bologna and at Urbino; Author of Zhe Master Masons to the 
Crown of Scotland. With a Preface by the Very Reverend 
H. A. James, D.D., Head Master of Rugby, sometime Dean of 
St. Asaph. With four illustrations. (London: Elliot Stock, 
1898.) 

THE four sermons contained in this volume, if somewhat marred bya 

peculiar kind of rhetoric and a superabundance of quotations, are of 

a very thoughtful and ingenious character. The first of them, entitled 

‘The Ebb and the Flow of the Tide,’ emphasizes the sway of God 

in human life. The second, ‘ Ravenna : a Sermon in Stone,’ deduces 

from the history of Ravenna lessons of warning and encouragement 
for Christians. The third, ‘The City of God,’ referring to St. 

Augustine’s treatise of that name, speaks of Almighty God’s defence 

of Jerusalem and the Church. The fourth, ‘The Unity of the 

Church,’ is a declaration of the duty and advantages of unity, and an 

appeal for the promotion of it. The four illustrations, selected to be 

in harmony with the subjects of the four sermons, are an interior 
view of Bangor Cathedral, a similar view of part of the Church of 

San Vitale at Ravenna, the mosaic of the Emperor Justinian and 

his court in the same church, and a representation of the head of 

St. Augustine, being a copy of ‘an original drawing in the possession 
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of the Rev. R. S. Mylne, taken in the year 1743 by a distinguish d 
artist from the famous fresco of Raphael known as the “ Disputa ” in 
the Stanze della Segnatura in the magnificent palace of the Vatican.’ 

We wish to draw the attention of the author to a paragraph on 
page 58 which, though we understand his meaning, might, as it 
stands, be taken to imply that the Western Church comprises the 
whole Church. 


The Life and Letters of George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F-R.S., late Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Written and edited by his Wife. New edition. 
(London, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1898.) 

READERS of the earlier editions of this work—from which the pre- 

sent, the fourth edition, does not substantially differ—will remember 

the clear idea which it gives of the life and character of Mr. Romanes, 
and the interesting matter on numerous scientific topics which the 
letters printed in it contain. Probably the parts of it in which many 
of our readers will feel most interest are those which bear on the 
gradual recovery of religious convictions to which attention was 
directed by the posthumous publication of Thoughts on Religion, 
We are told that after his illness in 1893 Mr. Romanes 


‘ more resolutely than ever’ ‘set himself to face the ultimate problems of 
life and Being, to face the question of the possibility of a return to faith’ 
(p. 336) ; 

and mention is made that in 1894, ‘on Thursday in Whit Week,’ 
shortly before his death, this being ‘almost the last time he ever 
spoke on religious subjects,’ he said, ‘I have now come to see that 
faith is intellectually justifiable ; it is Christianity or nothing ;’ ‘I as 
yet have not that real inward assurance ; it is with me as that text 
says, “I am not able to look up,” but I feel the service of this 
morning’ [the Holy Communion] ‘is a means of Grace’ (pp. 379- 
380). 

In the new preface which Mrs. Romanes has prefixed to this 
edition reference is made to the somewhat widespread impression 
that at the close of his life the intellectual power of Mr. Romanes 
was considerably impaired. Such an idea she characterizes as ‘ab- 
solutely untrue,’ and in refutation of it calls attention to ‘the obituary 
notice written by Professor Burdon Sanderson for the Royal Society,’ 
in which 
‘it is said ‘“* Up to the end he [Romanes] preserved not only his mental 
vigour, but the keenness of his interest in his scientific pursuits”? (p. vii). 


It is a pity that the opportunity afforded by the preparation of a 
new edition has not been utilized so as to remove a very few repeti- 
tions and give increased clearness by slight alterations of order. 
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The Gospel of Jesus according to St. Matthew, as Interpreted to 
R. L. Harrison by the Light of the Godly Experience of Sri 
Parinanda. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 
Ltd., 1898.) 


Tus book is a combination of something which is not Buddhism 
with something else which is not Christianity. The history contained 
in the first two chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel consists of ‘ profane 
and old wives’ fables’ (p. 1). Our Lord was not a descendant of 
David (pp. 3, 194). ‘Jesus and Christ’ are ‘to be carefully dis- 
tinguished’ (p. 5). ‘Incarnation,’ like ‘purgatory,’ is one of the 
‘sorrows’ which result from the ‘wrath of God’ (p. 13 and passim) ; 
and the ‘carnal body’ of our Lord was ‘betrayed and crucified on 
account of deeds done in’ His ‘last incarnation’ (p. 230). The 
baptism of Christ is ‘ wholly subjective’ and consists of ‘immersion 
in true doctrine’ as distinguished from the baptism of St. John the 
Baptist, which ‘is mere ritual on the objective plane’ (pp. 14-15). 
That our Lord was ‘ tempted of the devil’ is the ‘ gloss of an ignor- 
ant scribe’ (p. 18). What happened in the temptation was that our 
Lord became ‘ deep in yoga (spiritual communion),’ and on awaking 
‘from the yogic sleep ’ ‘ felt conscious of great powers,’ and ‘it occurred 
to Him’ to use them for ‘ personal purposes’ (pp. 18-20). The 
‘fruit of incarnation’ is ‘peace or Christhood’ (p. 28 and passim). 
‘Men by culture may become as perfect as God’ (p. 130). He who 
attains to ‘ Godliness or Christhood’ is ‘as mucha son of God as any 
other person who has arrived at that state’ (zdzd.). ‘As Jesus was 
not a contemporary of Moses and Elijah, He could not have identi- 
fied them except on the supposition that the figures which appeared’ 
at the Transfiguration ‘announced themselves as Moses and Elijah, 
or that God revealed to Jesus that they were Moses and Elijah’ 
(pp. 150-1). Of the death of our Lord it is said 

‘In the practice of yoga (spiritual communion) speech and breath are 
suspended, but such a loss of animation is not death, for we resume 
animation after a time and enter upon worldly concerns as usual’ 
(Pp. 251) ; 
and the final comment on the Gospel is 

‘Jesus leaves for ever the land of His ill-treatment lest, if found there, 
He should again be subjected to the same or even greater indignities, 
which would make His persecutors liable to untold punishment at the 


hands of God. For their sake, more than for His, He departed, shaking 
off the dust of His feet upon them (Matt. x. 13-15)’ (p. 256). 


It is sufficient to say that we deeply regret the publication of 
such a work, 


Via Domini. Sermons for Christian Seasons. By the Rev. J. H. 
BERNARD, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Arch- 
bishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, Treasurer of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1898.) 

A VOLUME of sermons imposes a serious responsibility upon us 

which often causes us more anxiety than we feel in reviewing other 
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books. Sermons are or should be the solemn utterances of com- 
missioned and empowered speakers, and there are, besides, so many 
distinct elements which must be duly found, and found in due 
proportion, before the volume as it stands can be described in terms 
of general praise. Some literary force and gracefulness there must 
be, and yet a sermon is neither an eloquent speech nor a polished 
essay, for it is more than both. Good scholarship and well chosen 
Biblical illustrations there should be, and yet a sermon is neither a 
learned treatise nor a string of texts, and the foundations of a house 
need not be seen because they are strong. Above all, there must 
be a faithful delivery of the Gospel message. The preacher must 
point to the Lamb of God, to His gracious Incarnation, to the 
Example of His life, to the Atoning virtue of His death, to the 
Grace of His resurrection, to the corporate life of His members, to 
the sanctifying energy of His Spirit, as the Way by which men 
return to their heavenly Father. If all this be true—and a bewildering 
quantity of modern sermons does not altogether obscure the fact 
that we have merely stated the most obvious requirements which 
good sermons must fulfil—it is no light matter to say that such and 
such sermons are good. But after applying the tests which our 
remarks suggest, we can say that Dr. Bernard’s volume is emphati- 
cally good. It is, of course, of some importance that he satisfies 
a literary test, for his quiet unembellished style has an attractive 
power of its own. It is of more consequence that his sermons 
produce the impression that they are the utterances of a careful 
scholar, who knows how his subject has been treated by patristic 
as well as by modern critical and scientific writers. But it is of 
supreme moment—and we make the fact the basis of our chief 
commendation—that Dr. Bernard has here given us a volume of 
sound Gospel sermons, which are not indeed designed to form a 
complete course for the Christian Year, but which justify the title of 
the volume, because they deal with most of the principal doctrines 
of the Christian faith. ‘The Question of the Baptist’ is an Advent 
sermon, and ‘Gloria in Excelsis’ is for Christmas. ‘The Temptation 
of Christ’ and ‘ Original Sin’ are among the discourses suitable for 
Lent, and there are other sermons on the Atonement, the power of 
the Resurrection, the Ascension of the Christ, the guidance of the 
Spirit, the City of God, and the Holy Trinity. There are sermons 
which deal with spiritual problems, such as ‘ the book of Job,’ ‘ the 
discipline and endurance of pain,’ and ‘ Esau and Jacob,’ and there 
are also sermons on other various subjects, such as blindness of 
heart, baptism, national repentance, faith, grace, and prayer. 
Perhaps the most striking of the general discourses are on ‘the 
omissions of the Gospel alluded to in St. John xxi. 25,’ and on ‘the 
hidden saying’ of St. Luke xviii. 34. We may illustrate Dr. Bernard’s 
methods and the value of his materials on some of these topics by 
a few more detailed remarks. He very nearly gives the right 
account of the Baptist’s question ‘ Art Thou He that should come ?’ 
and we should say quite but for such sentences as that on p. 2, in 
which it is said that St. John ‘ begins to doubt.’ Impatient chafing 
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at the way in which Messiah did His work does not necessarily 
involve incipient want of faith. In his allusions to ‘ the appendix 
to the second Gospel’ or ‘the Marcan fragment’ (p. 194), in his 
treatment of the narrative of the Flood (pp. 51-2), and in his 
decision about the book of Job (p. 22), Dr. Bernard shows that 
he is familiar with modern Biblical studies, and, indeed, some may 
agree with us in thinking that he has in certain cases been too ready 
to allow weight to modern views of Holy Scripture. In the very 
excellent sermon on ‘the waters of Baptism’ Dr. Bernard’s know- 
ledge of the history of the baptismal office should have saved him 
from the undoubted but not uncommon mistake of supposing that 
t St. Peter iii. 20 proves that the words ‘save Noah and his family 
in the Ark from perishing by water’ mean ‘save by water’ and not 
‘save from drowning.’ A glance at the Consultatio of Archbishop 
Hermann, from which the prayer in question was derived, is sufficient 
to show that ‘by water’ goes with the word ‘ perishing’ and not 
with the word ‘save.’ As we might expect, the sentence is correctly 
translated in Bright and Medd’s Latin Prayer Book, ‘ne in aquis 
perirent.’ We cannot agree with Dr. Bernard on another point, 
when he comments on the poverty of the Church in hymns for 
Ascension-tide—in hymns, he explains, on the King’s ascent as 
distinct from His session. That remark is not so near the truth 
now as it was when Archbishop Trench made much the same 
complaint in his Sacred Latin Poetry.' It is easy enough to fall 
into the error of making too much of the distinction between ‘ He 
ascended into heaven’ and ‘He sitteth at the right hand,’ and 
Dr. Bernard has not kept quite free from it. We regret also that 
St. John iii. 12, 13, was not added to the two passages quoted from 
St. John in reference to the Ascension (p. 194). A passage in which 
the character of Jacob is illustrated from the life of Charles I. will 
seem to admirers of the Stuart king, and perhaps to others, to be 
too severe (p. 234). There are other such small points as these on 
which we might offer criticism, but they are trivial in comparison 
with a very important matter, with which we will conclude—the 
admirable and forcible manner in which Dr. Bernard repeatedly 
insists that the full Gospel message includes the Atoning Sacritice 
of the Cross. In our Lord’s temptation ‘all the glory of the earth 
which was to be filled with the knowledge of the Lord spread itself 
before Him ; and the whole creation which had been groaning and 
travailing together in discipline and painful waiting had found its 
consummation in Him,’ in Whom men become partakers of the 
divine nature. ‘Is not this the Gospel itself? But for one fact it 
would be the Gospel. That fact is the fact of sin’ (p. 88). Again, 
‘the Incarnation is not the whole of the Gospel, although it might 
be the whole of the Gospel, if there were no such thing as sin’ 
(p. 126). The sermon on ‘the Atonement’ declares that ‘the death 
of Christ is represented in Holy Scripture as objectively and in 
itself atoning for the sins of men,’ and dwells upon the extreme 
importance of not ‘taking the doctrine of the Atonement off its 


1 We may refer to Hymns Ancient and Modern, Nos. 147, 148, 506. 
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Christian foundation,’ which presupposes that the Crucified is the 
eternal Reason and the eternal Judge. We should quite agree that 
‘in our stead’ is to be qualified by the meaning which underlies the 
phrase ‘in Christ,’ but we think that Dr. Bernard has not quite 
given full force to the substitutionary language of the Bible 


(pp. 130-1).! 


Banners of the Christian Faith. By the Right Rev. A. F. WiInNING- 
TON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop Suffragan of Stepney, Canon and 
Treasurer of St. Paul’s Cathedral. (London : Wells, Gardner, 
Darton, and Co., 1899.) 


THE Bishop of Stepney is building a bridge between East London 
and the congregation of St. Paul’s Cathedral. East London does 
not feel so far off as it once did from its Mother Church, and in this 
volume there is much that shows how the Bishop is doing this 
useful work. But this is not the main purpose of the book. 
Dr. Ingram’s chief object in these sermons was to explain to the 
ordinary layman in a popular way the main truths which a consistent 
Churchman holds. The title indicates the general scope and purpose 
of them all, but strictly it belongs to five sermons on One God and 
Father, One Lord Jesus Christ, One Spirit, One Body, and One 
Bread, a course which brings out the difference between the fluttering 
pennons of a party and the great standards of the Church of God. 
The Bishop preached these sermons in October of last year, when 
the fuss of newspaper controversy was leading some puzzled laymen 
to forget that of two hundred churches more or less in East and 
North London the whole discussion only touched about six, and 
that the great body of the Church was going calmly and bravely to 
the winter’s work undisturbed by any controversy at all. The other 
sermons in the volume, with two exceptions, were preached at 
St. Paul’s earlier in 1898, and were upon Faith, Hope, Love, Peni- 
tence, Prayer, Intercession, and Charity. There is one University 
sermon on ‘ the power of the Holy Ghost,’ and ‘ Light in the East’ 
is a sermon in support of the East London Church Fund preached 
in Westminster Abbey. These last two were preached from manu- 
script, but the rest were delivered extempore, and are now reproduced 
from good reports. The evidential value of the volume is great. It 
is not only full of useful direct arguments for the Christian faith, but 
it is full of living Christian energy, full of the applications of Christian 
dogmas to the needs of modern social life, full of true Christian bread 
for those who are hungering and thirsting after righteousness. We 
trust that it will bring comfort and hope to many an overworked and 
doubting heart, and disclose to many a solitary and unenlightened 
worker the blessings of brotherliness which God has given to man 
in the Church of Christ. 


1 See the Church Quarterly Review, No. 95, p. 157- 
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views, 409; the De Eucharistia: 
thoroughly ‘Protestant,’ 410; his 
denunciation of the theological 
scandals of theday: indulgences, 
412; similar attacks by Gas- 
coigne, 413; Wyclif’s assertion 
that the Pope was Antichrist, 
414: his doctrine of dominion : 
mainly directed against the 
Papacy, 415; his attack on the 
friars, 416; Reginald Pecock’s 
reply to Wyclif: pleased neither 
side, 417; another opponent: 
Thomas Gascoigne, 419; _ his 
summary of the seven evils of 
the Church, 420; his charges 
against the Episcopate: the 
blame attributed to Rome, 421; 
character of the parochial clergy, 
422 ; appropriation of parish en- 
dowments by monasteries, 423; 
monastic luxury, zd. ; attack and 
defence of mendicant orders 
equally exaggerated, 424; Rome 
ever the obstacle of reform, 425 
| Richey, Rev. Alban, Zhe Jncarna- 
tion and the Ki enosts, 232 
| Ritual, The Limits of, in the Church 
(by Various Authors; edited by 
Rev. Dr. Linklater), 470 
Robertson, Rev. F. W., Sermons by 
(preached at Brighton), 256 
Roman So.iety in the Last Century 
of the Western Empire (by Pro- 
fessor Dill), 174 sgg.: causes of 
the revival and tenacity of 
paganism, 175 ; Eastern mystic- 
ism and the patriotic sentiment, 
176; Apuleius’s description of 
the mysteries of Isis, 177; esti- 
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mate of Western society of this 
period, 178; accounts given by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 179; 
Salvianus and St. Jerome, 180 ; 
Sytnmachus, zd. ; Ausonius (Gaul), 
181 ; Sidonius : the pursuits of a 
gentleman, 183; lives of prelates, 
184 ; why theinvasions of the fifth 
century succeeded, 184 ; the Go- 
vernment at the time of the final 
crash, 185 ; Germans and Goths 
in command of Roman armies, 
187 ; description of the barbarian 
races, zd. ; relations of the Romans 
with the invaders, 188 ; Roman 
education and culture at the 
period, 189 


Romanes, Mrs., Zhe Life and | 


Letters of G. J. Romanes, 508 


AMPSON, Rev. E. F., Christ | 


Church Sermons, 501 


Sanday, Rev. Dr., The Conception 
of Priesthood in the Early Church | 


and in the Church of England 

(four Sermons), 240 
Schwartzkopff, Dr. P., The Pro- 

phecies of Jesus Christ, 502 


Seddon, Mrs., Saints and Heroes of | 


Our Own Days, 485 


Selborne, Lord (Memorials, 1865- | 


1895), 54 sgg.: his work as 
Attorney-General: a General 
School of Law, 55; on the Mar- 
riage Laws, Reform, Household 
Suffrage, 56; rejects political 
ambition for professional emi- 


nence, 57 ; proposed candidature 


for Oxford University, 58 ; posi- 
tion towards Mr. Gladstone’s 


Irish Church Resolutions, 60; | 


refuses Lord Chancellorship, 61 ; 
opposition to Irish Church Bill, 


62 ; refusal of other offers of pro- | 


motion, 63; his conscientious- 


ness, 64; Mr. Forster’s Education | 
Bill, 65; the Franco-Prussian | 


War, 66; Russia and the Black 


Sea, 2d. ; counsel in the Geneva | 
Arbitration, 67 ; disappointment | 
with the result, 69 ; Lord Chan- 


cellor (1872), 70 ; case of General 


Gordon, 71 ; work out of office, | 
2; Public Worship Regulation | 


Bill, 73; separation from Mr. 
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Gladstone, 74; Lord Selborne’s 
estimate of him, zd. ; the occupa- 
tions of Lord Selborne’s leisure, 
75; love for Winchester School, 
76 ; loveof the poor, 77 ; friend- 
ship with Tennyson, 78; love 
for his younger brother, Edwin 
Palmer, 24. 

Septuagint, Holmes and Parsons’ 
edition of the, 100 sg. : the work 
of Robert Holmes, 100; diffi- 
culties of his task, ro1 ; Bodleian 
MSS. containing his collations, 
102; his literary life, 103; his 
Continuator, James Parsons, 104; 
history and method of Holmes’s 
undertaking, 105 ; its cost, 106; 
method of the collation, 107 ; in- 
structions to collators, 108 ; esti- 
mate of their work, I09 sgg. ; 
difficulties encountered, 112 ; ma- 
terials employed: manuscripts, 
114; Versions, 115; Patristic 
quotations, 116; divergencies of 
the previous great editions, 20. ; 
history of the progress of 
Holmes’s edition, 116 sgg. ; esti- 
mate of its value, 120 

Shakespeare, the Life of (Mr. S. 

|  Lee’s work), 390 sgg.: a correc- 

tive to the vagaries of enthusiasts 
and faddists, 391; a ‘mass of 
details’ in regard to Shake- 
speare’s /z/z, but little known of 
his character, 392 ; birth, parent- 
age, education, youth, 394; his 
life in London: becomes an 
actor, 395 ; ‘commences author’: 
his first works, 396 ; chronology, 

26.; the Sonnets: ‘ Mr. W. H.’ 

their ‘onlie begetter,’ 397 ; Mr. 

Lee’s identification, 398; the 

Sonnets are not autobiographical 

revelations, 399; dramas after 

Richard I1., 400; the work of his 

maturity, 401 ; the reaction, 402 ; 

return to worldly interests: at 

Stratford, 76.; comparative wealth, 

403; his later years, 404; an 

zesthetic criticism of Shake-~ 

speare still desiderated, 404 

| Skinner, Rev. Dr., Zhe Book of the 

Prophet Isaiah, chaps. xi.-lavi. 

(‘The Cambridge Bible for 

Schools and Colleges’), 233 
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Spottiswoode, George Andrew, In | 
Memoriam, 220 

Stone, Rev. Darwell, Holy Bap- 
tism (‘Oxford Library of Prac- 
tical Theology,’ Vol. II.), 465 

Streane, Rev. Dr. A. W., Zhe Age 
of the Maccabees (‘Bible Stu- 
dent’s. Library,’ Vol. VIII.), 
245 

Sursum Corda: a Defence of 
Idealism (Anonymous), 244 


HRING, EDWARD, of Up- 
pingham (Zz, by Dr. Parkin, 
and Memory,:by Mr. Skrine), 79 
sgqg.: Thring’s parentage, mother, 
early years at Ilminster and 
Eton, 81; at Cambridge, 82; 
curate in Gloucester, 24. ; head- 
master of Uppingham, 83; his 
theory of education, 84 ; his cha- 
racter as displayed in his Diary, 
86; incompetence in money 
matters, 87; his Christian forti- 
tude, 88; work for the enlarge- 
ment of the school plant, 89 ; 
influence on the Public Schools 
Commission (1865), 99; an 


anxious time: Uppingham trans- | 
ferred to Wales, 91; Thring’s | 
share in the conference on the | 
Endowed Schools Bill, 94; his | 


deep religious feeling, 95 ; how 
he cheered other strugglers, 97 ; 


extended appreciation of his | 
work, 98 ; a fitting close of his | 


career, 99 
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WELSH, Rev. R. E., Zhe People 
and the Priest, 468 

Wobbermin, Dr. Georg, Aléchrist- 
liche liturgische Stiicke aus der 
Kirche Aegyptens, nebst einem 
dogmatischen Brief des Bischofs 
Serapion von Thmuts (Liturgical 
Prayers of Serapion of Thmuis), 
236 

Women of Sacred History: a 
Series of Lessons given to Young 
Women (by A. S. ; with Preface 
by Rev. Canon Carter), 257 

Wordsworth, Bishop Charles, the 
Episcopate of, 440 sgg. : account 
of the diocese of St. Andrews 
when he was elected, 441 ; geo- 
graphical description, 442; con- 
ditions of Episcopal Church life 
there, 443; the controversies of 
the early years of Charles Words- 
worth’s episcopate : St. Ninian’s 
Cathedral, 444 ; Sacramental con- 
troversies : Synodical Letter on 
the case of Bishop Forbes, 445 ; 
ritualistic troubles, 447; the 
Bishop’s yearning to effect re- 
union between Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians, 447 sq. ; his argu- 
ment from the precedent of the 
Donatists, 449 ; labours on the 
Reunion Committee of the Lam- 
beth Conference (1888), 450; in- 
teresting details of his life, 451 ; 
his last days, 452; his life’s 
efforts not used in vain, 453 

Wordsworth, Rev. Canon Christo- 
pher, Motes on Medieval Ser- 





Toy, Rev. C. H., Zhe Book of | 
(* The | 


the Prophet Ezekiel 
Polychrome Bible,’ Part XII.), 
474 


vices in England ; with an Index 
of Lincoln Ceremonies, 252 

Wright, Rev. Arthur, Some New 
|  Zestament Problems, 230 
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